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ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND POPULATION IN THE MILANESE. 


By A. Songa, Eſq. His Imperial Majeſty's Conſul in 
Great Britain, 


S I R, 
HINKING you would be glad to have 
information reſpecting the cultivation of 
the Milaneſc, I trouble you with a few 
particulars. But I wiſh that you may go there, 
and ſtay a whole year, to ſee every fort of work 
done in all the four ſeaſons, and through all the 
Dutchy, hills and mountains not excepted. It 
would be worth the while of an Engliſh gentleman 
of judgment in Agriculture, In many parts a 
number of faults would be found, in others 
leſs; and I know that the agriculture of the 
territory of Treviglio can admit a great many im- 
provements. The old habits of the huſbandmen 
Vor. IV. Ne 19, A are 
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are as difficult to be mended there as any 
where; and very ſeldom they will give them- 
ſelves the trouble of reaſoning. The cuſtom in 
that territory of dividing with the farmers all the 
crops except the mulberry leaves, makes every 
owner of the land ſomewhat intelligent in agricul- 
ture, as it is neceſſary to watch continually the 
work that is doing, and the proper rotation ot 
crops, We feel, however, the want of hands; 
and if there were three times as many as there arc 
now, I am confident the produce would be in 
proportion. At the beginning of the laſt century, 
the town contained about fifteen thouland ſouls, 
and the plague in 1630 (which was the laſt) ſwept 
them all away almoſt, leaving only about go of 
every age, from whom the preſent race is ſprung. 
Encouragement to marriage amongſt the poor 
people, is very great there: a quantity of ſmall 
dowries have been endowed of old, and many joined 
to it ſince I remember. An hoſpical, whoſe re- 
venues were never annually expended betore, has 
received an increaſe of 10001, ſterling a year, 
or thereabout, about twenty years ago, by the 
death of a gentleman, who, in his wil!, left to 
it all his lands in that territory ; and he did 
it only becauſe the town allowed him to build 
a mill in that canal that collects the waters, 
and carries them to the towns that have bought 
them, after having watered all the territory of 
Treviglio; he built it near the village of Cal- 
venzano, and has left only the obligation to receive 


the 
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the ſick that belongs to the neighbouring towns, 
and alſo of the tenants of any part of his eſtate. 
He did it as a compenſation for the town's aſking 


no return for ſuch permiſſion ; and he recom- 


mended to his wife to leave the reſt to it; which 
I have great reaſon to believe has happened ſince, 
but I have not heard ſince my abſence. There 
is a kind of hoſpital for the old and diſabled : 
ſchools free for every body to go at without pay- 
ing: legacies to give money to the people that 
come recovered from the hoſpital, that they may 
not be forced to go to work immediately before 
they have recovered their ſtrength ; and before 1 
came away, I propoſed in the council of the town, 
to build a proper houle diſtant from the hoſpital, 
and to keep in it, for one or two weeks, the people 
coming from the hoſpital, ſince the revenue was 
ſo much increaſed. Theſe are all things that tend 
to encourage the poor, and the population, to 
which every owner of land has a view. 

In winter there come to cut wood, make and 
clean ditches, &c. many mountaineers of the en- 
virons of Placentia (Piacenza) and ſome few of the 
Alps; and in the ſpring and ſummer, other 
ſtrangers come there in numbers to work at hoeing, 
gathering the mulberry leaves, harveſting, &c. 
and with all that we find the want of hands; and 
we encourage every ſtranger to ſettle there, on pur- 
poſe to increaſe the population. No tithes are 
paid to the clergy : fix curates, with other helping 
prieſts, do the ſervice, and have each benefices in 
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land for their ſupport. All the concerns of the 
town and community are managed by the council, 
to which, according to the new modelling of the 
conſtitution in the year 1760, have only right to 
fit, thoſe whoſe freehold land amounts ro 600 
crowns, in the eftimate of the land tax. When 
I came away, there were about 70 only who had a 
right to it, as the land belongs to a great number 
of ſmall freeholders. The greatelt leaſeholder has 
no right to lit in the council, Out of the members 
of it, two or four deputics are elected yearly to 
act in execution for the whole, and have no pay 
or emoluments, A ſteward, with a ſalary, acts 
under all, but immediately under the two or four 
deputies, for every thing that belongs to the town, 
and is like a watch over every thing. 

Juſtice is adminiſtered by a royal judge, named 
by government, who has under him an actuary and 
two catchpoles, all paid by the town, with the 
ſalaries fixed by government. The judge is one of 
the ſeven who by turns occupy the ſeats of the 
whole dutchy, one of whom reſides at Milan 
for the concerns of the city; he is changed 
every three years, and at the end of which, a 
ical comes to enquire publicly about his behavi- 
our ; and every one may exhibit his complaints 
againſt him, and obtain redreſs, if reaſonable. 
This fiſcaliſation keeps the judges very friendly 
and juſt towards poor and rich. The town elects 

yearly beſides, out of the members of the council, 
one judge of the roads, and one judge of the vic- 


tuals, 
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tuals, who act without pay or fee. The firſt minds 
that the ſtreets and roads are kept in order, and not 
encroached upon by puſhing the hedges towards 
the roads, or by narrowing them. This is not a 
rare caſe there, ſo much every one wants to enlarge 
his fields ; there is not a foot of waſte ground be- 
tween the edges or ditches of the fields and the 
roads, in the whole territory of Treviglio. 

The ſecond has the inſpection of all weights and 
meaſures ; fixes the price of bread, meat, oil, but- 
ter, candles, lard, &c. and inſpeAs the goodneſs 
of the victuals and the markets. A phyſician, a 
ſurgeon, and a midwife, are paid by the town to 
ſerve every body, rich or poor, that do not go to 
the hoſpital, and to ſerve them all equally without 
fee. The farmers at a diſtance have the civility 
to ſend them horſes when they want their ſkill, 
but are not obliged to it. A great many other 
ſmall things are there, that tend to encourage the 
poor, and population. 

This ſuccin& and hyrried deſcription I give you 
of the conſtitution of the town, which, by the by, 
has its municipal laws, beſides thoſe in common 
with all the reſt of the dutchy of Milan, will ſerve, 
I hope, to ſhew you how many circumſtances agri- 
cultuce draws help from, and what attention is 
paid to every thing that can aſſiſt it, 

I am, with the greateſt eſteem, 

Yours, &c. 


A. SONGA. 


A 3 P. S. The 
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P. $. The land in paying the land-tax, is eſti- 
mated there from four to eight crowns a perlica, 
if I remember well, and is divided in three claſſes, 
viz. firſt at 8 crowns, ſecond at 6 crowns, and 
third at 4 crowns each pertica. The tax belonging 
to government, and the ſurplus expences of the 
town joined to it, amounts to about one penny 
ſterling a year per crown, and by it all the taxes 
fall on the land-owners, who alone pay them ; the 
farmer pays no part of them, The poor people 
and the rich pay a poll-tax of 5 8. engliſh a-head, 
from the age of 16 to that of 60; one half of ir 
only goes to government, the reſt falls into the re- 
venues of the town, on account of phyſicians, &c. 
paid ; the males only pay it. The heavieſt tax is 
that of the ſalt, farmed by government, which coſts 
to the conſumers about ſeven-pence ſterling a pound 
of 28 ounces. Few and trifling duties upon trade; 
none upon victuals; and the few duties on mer- 
chandize are there evaded, by being a town on the 
confines ; as the farmer's general keep there only 
two cuſtom-houſe officers and a treaſurer. 

T he people, however, there diſlike the land- 
tax, and other trifling payments; but they 
grumble only like the engliſh, upon their privileges 
and liberties, as it was a free town of old, and in 
the times of frequent wars, ſome centuries ago, did 
put itſelf under the protection of the dukes of 
Mtan, by a contract which left a great liberty 
to the town ; and the laſt privileges which 

were 
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were curtailed in 1783, and of which the people 
have yet the greateſt feeling. They wanted to ve 
left alone, and ſeparated from the reſt of the dutchy, 
on purpoſe to be the greateſt ſmugglers. Their 
old privileges had that effect. 


USES OF THE LOMBARDY POPLAR. 


By the Same. 


S I R, 


GINCE I have been in this country, the po-pop. 
lar, or pine-poplar, has been introduced and 
multiplied very much, It ſeems, however, that it is 
regarded only for its beauty and great growth in a 
ſhort time ; bur it has ſome good qualities for uſe 
in trade; and in a trading country like this, it may 
be of ſome conſequence in the neceſſary economy 
for packing of every ſort of dry goods. 
Many people have aſked me, of what uſe ſuch 
a tree can be beſides for fire-wood ? and ſuch a 
queſtion induces me to tell you how it is employed 
in Lombardy, &c. 

The trunk of a poplar, of about two feet dia- 
meter and thirty in length, grown to that ſize in 
about 20 years, or leſs, according to the quality 
of the ground and water it is planted cloſe to, is 
fold there to the dealers, at from 12 8. to 158. ſter- 

A 3 | ling. 
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ling. The dealers have it cut at ſome of the ſaw 
water-mills, green, in thin boards of about 1 or ? 
of an inch, for packers of bales of woollens, boards 
to put in the middle of ſilk- pieces, or other manu- 
factures that requite a board in the middle, and for 
many other uſes where a thin board is wanted; and 
after being ſawed, the boards are ſpread about the 
yards of the mills, ſtanding againſt the walls and 
trees, on purpoſe that they may dry and ſeaſon before 
they are carried away for uſe. 

Boards of half an inch, and planks from one to 
two or three inches, are alſo cut out of it for dit- 
ferent uſes ; but of about three quarters of an inch 
to one inch, moſtly tor boxes and caſes to pack 
merchandize in. 

The light quality of the poplar ſaves a great 
deal of expence in the carriage, in proportion to 
oak, or any other heavy wood. 

The nails do not ſplit the poplar plank, as it 
frequently happens with boxes and caſes of other 
wood. The poplar gives way to the nail, and 
faſtens it very much afterwards. 

I have had heavy boxes of books come from 
Italy by land, and from Oltend here, that had no 
difference from new ones juft packed, nothing ſplit 
or cracked in ſuch a long land carriage, where the 
expence is all by weight. When the carmen or 
wuleteers ſtop to reſt or change carriages, or mules, 
or horſes, let the boxes tumble or fall on the 
ground, the poplar gives way a little, and returns 
immediately to the former poſition without ſplit- 

ding; 
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ting; which is not the caſe with oak or other 
ſtronger and heavier woods, unleſs it is of ſuch a 
thickneſs as to increaſe a great deal the expence of 
the carriage by its weight, 

The poplar by being tender is very eaſily ſawed 
in boards and planks by hand-ſaws; and where 
ſaw-mills are not uſed, muſt make a great deal of 
difference in the expence for the œconomy of 
trade. All this will ſhew you, that the po-poplar 
is an excellent acquiſition to ſuch a trading country 
as this. 

For fire it is ſtronger a great deal than willow, 
but inferior to oak, elm, or other trees more 
heavy. 

All che veſſels in which the grapes are carried 
home in carts from the vineyards, are of poplar 
plank, about two inches thick, and in it the grapes 
are ſqueezed. Such veſſels laſt 30 or 40 years, 
and by their lightneſs are -manageable, however 
large and long, as every four-wheel cart in ge- 
neral is almoſt fully covered with one of them ; 
and contains about fifteen hundred weightof grapes, 
each hundred being 100 lb. of 30 ounces, 

Your's, &c. 


A. SONGA. 
To Arthur Young, Ei; 
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ACCOUNT OF A PLANTATION, 
By Fohn Plampin, Eſq. of Chedacre, Suffolk. 


WENTY-SIX years ago, I fenced an acre ad- 
Joining an old wood tor an addition. The 
ſoil a wet loam on clay, ſo over-run with moſs and 
ruſhes, that I believe the value of it was not more 
than 28. 6d. or 3s. 6d. an acre ; I ſhall, however, 
calculate it at 5s. to avoid an error in a point de- 
pending merely on memory, Gave it a compleat 
fummer tallow, turning in a very good manuring 
of farm-yard dung by the laſt ploughing, alſo the 
ſeeds, viz. acorns, aſh keys, and hazel nuts. The 
enfuing ſummer hand-hoed the plants, ſetting 
them out in the manner of turnips. The ſeed had 
taken well, and the young plants were promiſing. 
To dung for wood is not a common practice, but 
I am convincꝭd it is as uſeful to the growth, as to 
that of any other crop. 
In twelve years thinned the plants, OY out 
15 loads of faggots, worth 15s. a load. 

In 12 years more thinned again, and cut the 
ſhoots off the ſtubs that were made at the laſt thin- 
ning; product 15 loads more at 158. 

The plantation is now well ſpread with very fine 
thriving aſh and oak trees, from 25 to 40 feet high, 
and from 12 to 16 inches in circumference : they 
are, upon an average, from fix to eight feet aſun- 
der, but not regular, and there is a tolerable un- 

derwood, 
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der wood. If the whole was cut clean down for 
faggotting, I gueſs the value would be about 201. 
A very ſhort calculation will evince the profit, 


Expences. 
Fences, - - — - $$ 
Three ploughings, - - 6 12 © 
Harrowing, - - 89 8 
Seed and ſowing, — - 60S VS 
Manuring, - - I 10 0 
Hoeing, - WT. © 10 0 
6 4 0 
Twenty-ſix years rent at 58. 5 0 
Do. tythe and poor rates, ſuppoſe on 
an average 48. in the pound, - 1 6 o 
Thinning twice, 30 loads at 48. 6 o o 
Total, _— — 1. 20 0 0 
Product. 
30 Waggon loads of faggots at 1558. 22 10 0 
Expences, - - 20 © 0 
Profit, - — | 2 10 


| © 


Here, therefore, is a profit of near 2s. per acre 
per annum, for the whole period from the thin- 
pings alone; and if the preſent value of what is 

growing 
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growing be taken, it will add to this 2 8. above 
158. more per acre per annum; but it is unneceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that this is not the proper calcula- 
tion: the intention was to raile timber, which 1s 
in a fair way of being fully anſwered, for much 
may be thinned out, and yet a proper number of 
handſome trees left tor poſterity. 

How well adapted the ſoil of this country is for 
oak, appears, among many inſtances, by one of my 
trees of remarkable beauty. It is 10 feet 2 inches in 
circumference, 5 feet from the ground, and tapers 
very gradually to the height of 85 feet, where it 
meaſures timber, and contains about 7 loads. 
This is a proof that the foil is well adapted to the 
production of that nobleſt of vegetables, the beauty 
and protection of this happy iſle. 

J. P. 


Chadacre, June 12, 1785. 


DEVONSHIRE HUSBANDRY, 


ty Thomas Lane, Eſq. of Lee Lodge, near 
Chulmleigh, 


S I R, | 
A THOUGH I have ever been a profeſſed 
admirer of each ſucceeding publication you 


have hitherto obliged the world with, and acknow- 
ledge every theoretical hint I poſſeſs was drawn 


from your principles, and from which I pride my- 
felt 
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felf in having derived eſſential advantage, yet I 
never ſhould have had vanity enough to have in- 
{ truded upon thoſe precious moments (tor fo every 
| real friend to his country muſt eſteem yours, while 
you are pleaſed to devote them ſo much for the 
good of the community) had you not held forth 
leſſons of inſtruction to the practical man in your 
Annals of Agriculture, which from their com- 
mencement I have, and continue to read. with 
avidity. Flattering as the invitation is, it 
would not have been a ſufficient encourage- 
ment for my addrefling you, had I not read 
of a correſpondent you have from this county, 
1 and diſcover, by your notes annexed to that 
| gentleman's letter, that you have ſome inten- 
tion of viſiting it in the courſe of the preſent 
ſummer; I cannot, therefore, reſiſt the opportu- 
nity you afford me, of requeſting you will favour 
this part of Devon with your remarks; and ſo far 
honour me, as to make my cot your reſidence, 
while the novelties and ſingular mode of farming in 
this neighbourhood attract your attention P. 
With land capable of very high improvement, 
little variation is ſtudied, or the ule of ameliorating 
crops conſidered or approved of at all; the ufual 
courſe being wheat, moſtly dreſſed for with lime, 
after the rate only of 15 to 25 buſhels per acre 
(fetched near 16 miles) the ſtubble whereof is not 


broke 
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+ Whenever I go into Devonſhire, I will wait on this 
gentleman with pleaſure, A. V. 
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broke up moſt frequently till february, and ſuc- 
ceeded by barley, often upon one ploughing, laid 
down with a very few pounds (if any at all ſown) 
of broad clover, and a buſhel of eaver (ray-graſs) 
per acre, as a perennial, without the knowledge or 
introduction of any fallow crop. Where per- 
chance turnips are ſown, they remain unhoed, and 
their application very much miſunderſtood : this 
ſyſtem, amidſt a multitude of others equally erro- 
neous, ſuch as placing good barley-ſtraw in no eſ- 
timation whatever for the ſupport of ſtock, and 
univerſally applying it for litter, and for working 
up their cobb or earth walls, preferring therets 
oat and even wheat-ſtraw for cattle +, added to the 
vile deſtructive cuſtom of repeatedly paring and 
burning (denſhering) their light land ; are errors 
that ſuch a diſſenting individual as myſelf cannot 
reform; they are abuſes that require the abilities 
and pen of a Young to rectify. | 
The farm I occupy is what I term a general one, 
conſiſting of meadow, paſture, arable, and wood- 
land, and contains ſome very good and ſome indif— 
ferent land; but left by the ſeveral tenants before 
me, in a deplorable, foul, impoveriſhed ſtate. I 
have laboured to procure turnips ; but though 
I have offered premiums for the belt hoeing, I have 
hitherto failed in the attempt, as our labourers 
are not to be perſuaded that the mealure 1s right, 
Tares, both wiater and ſummer ones, the former 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and both 
in 
+ They are not peculiar in this. A. V. 
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in ſpite of the uncommon-drought of the ſpring, 
are alive; and from the few recent ſhowers we have 
enjoyed, are become vigorous, though not to thick 


quite as I could wiſh. Drilled beans intended. 


after proper horſe-hoeing and hand-weeding, to 
be ſown in the intervals with turnips : potatoes in 
beds, and cabbages between (both well dunged 
for) are modes I have ventured to put in practice, 
and appearances ſhow I have nothing eventually to 
apprehend. If theſe are ſufficient inducements, I 
ſhall hope for the pleaſure of your approbation, 
truſting you will not altogether diſapprove of the 
general management and courſe of crops I intend 
to adopt. Should you wiſh to be informed of the 
particulars of this pariſh, with the births, mar- 
riages, and burials, I pretume I can tranſmit you 
an account thereof +. 

| Senſible of the many benefits derived, and the 
great ſatisfaction enjoyed in the peruſal of your ſe- 
veral invaluable works; and happy in an oppor- 
tunity of making my acknowledgments for ſuch, 
ſubſcribe myſelf, 

Sin, 


Lour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


THOMAS LANE, 
Lee Lodge, near Chulmleigh, 
Devon, June 17, 1785. 


To Arthur Yeung, Ess. 


+ Such an account would be very acceptable. A. V. 
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HOW FAR A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF 
TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE MAY AFFECT THE AGRI- 
CULTURE OF EITHER KINGDOM. 


By the Editor. 


O F all the branches of human knowledge, I 

know not any that reſts upon more uncertain 
foundations than that of political ceconomy. True 
ſcience is founded only on experiment, but in po- 
liticks there are too few to enable us to reaſon 
juſtly, The modern ſtate of Europe is utterly 
different, and depends on very contrary principles, 
from what it did under the feudal ſyſtem, Com- 
merce is not of ancient date; its importance was 
not thoroughly acknowledged, much leſs under- 
ſtood, till the prodigious efforts of England con- 
vinced mankind of the immenſe proſperity that 
might reſult from it : but the experience thus gain- 
ed has ſcarcely had the duration of a century ; and 
it is not unamuſive to obſerve how eagerly the 


world ran into vicious corollaries, even from very 


obvious and ſimple truths. No ſooner was the 
Importance of trade and navigation obſcurely ſeen, 
than monopoly was made immediately to flow from 
it. The jealouſy of commerce became greater 
even than that of arms; and every rival ſtate at- 
tempted to ſhew the wiſdom of its inſtitutions, by 


the reſtrictions they were ſolicitous to lay upon the 


induſtry 
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induſtry of their neighbours. This conduct be- 
came ſo common, as to ſhew that the beſt informed 
of the European nations thought commerce and 
monopoly the ſame thing; meaſured their own 
wealth by the poverty of their neighbours, and 
never conſidered themſelves ſo truly great as when 
their proſperity ſeemed to be gained by the debility 
of every country around them. The means of 


mutual intercourſe and communication became 


motives of reſtraint : nations formed by nature for 
the cloſeſt intimacy, were eſtranged to enmity ; 
and the choiceſt gifts of heaven were rejected with 
diſdain, in favour of the homelieſt productions 
gained by monopoly. The proſperity of American 
colonies carried theſe ideas to the higheſt pitch, 
for great nations were conſidered in no other light 
than the cuſtomers of a ſhop, and governed on no 


other principles than thoſe of the counter. It 


would be waſting time that may be better employ- 
ed, to give half the inſtances of this madneſs which 
the commercial world yet affoids. Men who move 


| free from the prejudices of the vulgar, feel that 


the whole maſs, the whole ſyſtem of monopoly is 
rotten at the core; and that the true principles, 
the vital ſpring, the animating foul of commerce, 
is LIBERTY. 

The queſtion at preſent between the two nations 
that have acted, that do act at preſent, and I truſt 
will continue to play the greateſt parts on the 
theatre of human exertions—great not only in 


arms and manly rivalſhi>, but in the range of 
Vor. IV. No 19. B ſcience 
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ſcience that enlightens, and of art that decorates 
the mind the queſtion to be decided, is 
between the old ſyſtem of reſtriction, prohibition, 
and monopoly ; or new ideas of reciprocal inter- 
courſe and mutual benefit. 

To purſue and examine the ſubject through all 
its combinations, would lead me into enqu:ries 
not connected with agricujture, and conſequent- 
ly properer for the employment of other pens than 
mine. 

The expected freedom of commerce ought to 
have few, if any limits; but we will conſider only 
a iew articles, and begin with wine, 

The intereſts of England are much leſs complex 
in this affair than thoſe of France. It is not a 
queſtion with us, whether we ſhall drink becr or 


wine; whether we ſhall conſume the produce of 


our own, or of foreign fields; but whether we 
ſhall take our wine of France or of Portugal. Our 
trade with the latter country was once very great 
and advantageous, but it has declined in ſuch a 
manner, as to leave it an object at pref. nt worth 
very little attention. Upon an average of 10 years 
from 1750 to 1760, we gained a balance annually 
upon it of 955,606 l. but upon a fimilar average 
of 10 others, from 1770 to 1780, the annual 
balance was no more than 22445 34 |. a greater de- 
clenſion than we have experienced in any other 
trade we poſſeſs. Even with France, ſhackled as 
our trade is by a reciprocity of nothing but prohi- 
bition, we gained, on an average of 1770, 1771, 

and 
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and 1772, a balance of 140,352 l. a year, which 
might give us a foretaſte of the advantages we 
ſhould reap from a free trade with that opulent 
country, Now as our commerce with Portugal is 
every day becoming leſs and leſs beneficial, we 
have not a ſingle motive for giving by duties a pre- 
ference to portugueſe wines. We have many rea- 
ſons for preferring the french: 1. The intrinſic 
ſuperiority, 2. The greater difficulty of adulte- 
ration, and conſequently the leis danger to the 
public revenue. 3. The greater cheapnels. 
4. The deſtruction of ſmuggling, as no ſtep would 
tend more to it than lowering the duties on french 
wines: but a reaſon more powerful than all the 
reſt, is the general one of breaking down the bar- 
riers that ſeparate us from one of the richeſt nations 
in Europe, which would be advantageous to every 
tpecies of our induſtry, Our intereſt, for theſe 
reaſons, is materially concerned in giving the pre- 
terence to french wines; a few conſiderations will 
ſhew, that the intereſt of France is reciprocal. 

I have heard it aſſerted, that if the demand from 
England became very conſiderable, it would in- 
creaſe vineyards ſo much as to prejudice the culture 
of corn: and the obſervation is founded on the 
edits which have in different periods been 
iſſued againſt planting new vineyards, and even 
ordering old ones to be grubbed up. Whether ſteep 
and rocky ſoils, improper for corn, could not ſup- 
ply the demand, is an enquiry I ſhall not make; 
becauſe I will grant the caſe ſuppoled, that the 

B 2 vine 
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vine culture ſhall incroach on that of corn, and 
from that very circumſtance, as a friend to France, 
I am a friend to the meaſure, 

The circumſtance moſt wanting to the agricul- 
ture of that kingdom, is a free export of corn : 
their beſt writers agree in this fact; but if they all 
contradicted it, the truth would ſtill remain the 
iame. The fact on which it is founded, is the 
circumſtance of that commodity being too 
cheap in France, It is on an average lower 


than in England, The tables which have been 


publiſhed of the price at Paris, which make ir 
nearly as high as in England, are nothing at all to 
the purpoſe, for they concern only a part of a 
kingdom in which communication is very imper- 
fect, both from reſtrictions and the want of inland 
navigation. Now this circumſtance of the cheap- 


neſs of corn militates powerfully againſt the moſt 


important intereſts of that country; while it conti- 


nues, the agriculture of France cannot be flouriſh- 


ing. Perhaps there can be no better remedy de- 
viſed, than leſſening the quantity in order to raiſe 
the price. Not to effect this by violence or re- 
ſtriction, which are ever bad, but by a gentle ſyſ- 
rem that ſhall gradually accommodate itſelf to cir- 
cumſtances as they ariſe, and work only by the 
vibrations of private intereſt. Provide a briſk de- 
mand for wine, and leave the reſt to individuals. 
Ia a word, break down the mounds which com- 
mercial jealouſy has placed acroſs the ſtream of 
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your induſtry, and let her waters ſpread at their 
pleaſure. 
But a ſingle conſideration is ſufficient to prove 
the intereſt of France ; her export in conlequence 
of a new ſyſtem, would be in the products of her 
ſoil—that of England in her fabricks. The one 
would receive a premium to her agriculture : the 
other to her manufactures. Is the hour not yet ar- 
rived when the ſuperiority of the former is admit- 
ted ? The march of our ideas has been flow, but 
the moment of conviction is ſurely not far diſtant. 
A new ſyſtem between the two countries, would 
occaſion the inveſtment of new capitals in both : in 
France they would be fixed in agriculture, in 
England in manufactures; and of all the employ- 
ments of capital, none is ſo nationally beneficial 
as the former. Hence, therefore, for reaſons of a 
very different nature, but all tending, like diverg- 
ing rays from the ſame center, the propoſed mea- 
ſure would be equally beneficial to both countries, 
I eſt, however, ſome doubts ſhou!d remain 
among my countrymen who are zealous for agri- 
culture, that the ſuperiority in the bargain would 
remain with France, I muſt remind them of one 
circumſtance, that our trade with Portugal for wine 
at preſent is not in the products of our ſoil, con- 
ſequently our agriculture would ſuffer nothing, 
whatever might be gained by that of France. But 
any jealouſy of this ſort is a leaven of the old ſyſtem, 
and ought to be done away for ever; for while we 
conſider the proſperity of our neighbour with re- 
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gret, we know nothing of the true principles of 
commerce. We ought, on the contrary, to re- 
Joice at it; and to be convinced, that we are in- 
tereſted in wiſhing to ſce cultivation ſpread over 
the heaths of Bourdeaux; as in like manner the 
french ought to look with pleaſure at improvements 
on the moors of Northumberland. 

Is it poſſible that any enlightened perſon can aſk 
the reaſon of this opinion ? Seek for it in the ſtate 
of your commerce with all the world ; ſuppoſe a 
free trade with any country, and what ſhall be the 
meaſure of its value? Why ſurely the wealth and 
proſperity of that country. A man of fortune in 
Ireland does not add a thouſand pounds a year to 
his revenue, but the manufacturers of England will 
ſhare his profit. A man in England is not able to 
have two dozen of ſhirts who formerly had but one, 
but Ireland feels the advantage. Our commerce 
with every country around us, has increaſed exactly 
in proportion to their increaſe in wealth. Let them 
grow rich, and I defy their preventing our receiv- 
ing a ſhare; ſuppole a free trade, and that ſhare is 
great, 

Thus, when our ſhallow politicians cry out, 
why enrich a kingdom that is at war with us peri- 
odically? I reply, becauſe by ſo doing we enrich 
ourſelves. All is reciprocal. And when all is 
free, if there muſt be a balance in favour of one or 
the other, it ought to be with her whoſe inſtitutions 
are the wiſeſt, whoſe active capital is the largeſt, 


and whoſe induſtry is the moſt animated. It is a 
noble 
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noble race of emulation : nor am I in pain for the 
event, 

It would certainly be a queſtion in the negotia- 
tion, what commodities of England ſhould be re- 
ceived in France in payment for the wines we im- 
ported ? It has been common to name the hard- 
ware manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield; 
to which there is but one objection, that France 
contains very conſiderable manufactures of the ſame 
ſort; and in every inſtance in which that is the caſe, 
the fair and liberal way of proceeding between the 
two nations, would be to open their ports recipro- 
cally for receiving the fabricks of each other. 
England to receive all the hardware of France duty 
free, and France mutually to do the ſame with that 
of England. This unqualified reciprocity is pro- 
ceeding upon fair terms and unobjectionable. The 
fame obſcrvation is applicable to the woollen ma- 
nufacture. Let the ports of both countries be 
open to all the unmixed woollen fabricks of each. 
It is a very general aſſertion among all the french 
gentlemen I have met with, that their woollen fa- 
brics are much better than ours; if fo, a french 
miniſter could have no objection to ſuch a propoſal, 
and I may venture to aſſert, on no very flight 
grounds, that ſuch an arrangement would be per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the intereſt of England. 

If we were to pay for the wine with ſome other 
manufactures than theſe two great ones, which 
being common in both countries ought reciprocal. 
ly to be oppoſed to each other, I do not fee any 
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thing ſo proper as aſſort ments of the fabrics of 
Mancheſter and Norwich. The former eſpecially 
is ſuperior generally to ſimilar fabrics in France; 
it is the ſame with ſome that are made at Norwich, 
and therefore might properly be oppoſed to wines; 
not to engroſs the demand of that kingdom and 
put down her own manufactures, any more than 
french wines ſhould be ſold fo cheap in England as 
to injure our brewery ; but a regulated import, 
under ſuch duties as ſhall ſquare the amount of one 
to that of the other, would be equally beneficial to 
both countries. 

France poſſeſſes fabrics of porcelane, earthen- 
ware, and glaſs; ſo does England: open the ports 
of both countries therefore mutually. I recollect, 
at preſent, but one conſiderable manufacture in 
which difficulties would ariſe in the application of 
this principle, and that is linen; we have given 
Ireland a preference which it would not be proper 
to break; and by treaty we are under engagements 
to Ruſſia, which would probably require a con- 
ſiderable reviſion before competitors were encour- 
aged, It ſhould, however, be remembered, that 
all theſe monopolies are prejudicial to us, and that 
the way to have linen, or any other commodity 
cheap, is to raiſe a competition by means of a free 
trade. Whatever is done with other commodities, 
I hope one at leaſt will be placed on the moſt per- 
fect freedom, and that is printed books; they are 
at preſent ſubjected to a heavy duty; an inſtance 
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of barbarity and contempt of learning, ſcience, and 
information, diſgraceful to the age we live in. 

If, in conſequence of theſe arrangements between 
the two nations, we ſhould find ourſelves under- 
fold in our own markets by ſome of the commodi- 
ties of France, ſo far from repining at ſuch a ſpec- 
tacle, we ought, on the contrary, to conſi der it as 
an advantage. In a nation poſſeſſed of fo great a 
capital, and ſo vaſt a maſs of induſtry, there is not 
the leaſt danger of ſuch an event proving the an- 
nihilation of any. If it was the means of turning 
aſide a portion of both from fabrics of an artihcial 
nature and fickly growth, to others in which the 
natural advantages of the ſoil, climate, and cir- 
cumſtances of the country gave us a ſuperiority, 
the effect would be beneficial: our own induſtry, 
would, fo far, be placed on a better footing, and 
we ſhould have the advantage of ſupplying our con- 
ſumption cheaper, and probably better, which is 
a real advantage that ought never to be forgotten, 
T hoſe who are accuſtomed only to the old monopo- 
lizing notions of commerce, will ſtartle at the idea 
of our manufacturers being underſold in our own 
markets proving of national advantage ; and there 
is no doubt but ſimilar contracted notions will be 
found in France: yet no poſition is clearer than 
ſuch benefit : and the only true proof of a manu- 
facture being proper for any country, is bringing 
it to the teſt of foreign competition; if it will not 
ſtand that teſt, you have the cleareſt deciſion that 
it was ill judged to eſtabliſh it. 
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I will give a very ſtriking inſtance between the 
two kingdoms. The filk manufacture is almoſt 
peculiar to France, ſhe poſſeſſes advantages in it 
that it is impoſſible we ſhould rival to any great 
and laſting purpoſe. Our own ſuperiority in the 
woollen tabric is equally decided. For though 
the french may produce their fine cloths of 
Louviers, and boaſt of the elegance of the manu- 
facture, yet two points are to be remembered: 
1. that the price is 25 per cent. higher than the 
broad cloths of England ; and 2. they are made 
entirely of ſpaniſh wool, while our ſupertines are 
partly of our own wool. Add to this, that in 
the long combing wool we are ſuperior to all the 


world. For each country to open its ports reci- 


procally for theſe manufactures, would put the 
ſilk fabric of England, and the woollen one of 
France to the right teſt, If the ſilks of the latter 
underſold our own, we ſhould have the advantage 
of our conſumption being cheaper ſupplied ; and 
our capitals and hands employed on thoſe branches 
which ſuffered moſt, would be turned into others 
that ſtood the competition, and that conſequently 
would prove much more important to the nation; 
for there are branches of that trade that would, 
and do ſtand a competition with all the world. 
The ſame reaſoning is, vice verſa, applicable to the 

woollens of France. | 
I know there are men in England who have 
heard much of the woollen fabrics of France un- 
derſelling thoſe of England ; but when this is ge- 
neraliy 
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nerally applied to the whole trade, nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. They make in Languedoc, 
particularly at Carcaone, a light, thin, cheap 
drugget, for very hot climates, ſuch as the Levant, 
which we do not rival, becauſe the profits are not 
large enough to induce a competition; but the 
french themſelves wear little or none of theſe cloths; 
and as to their rivalling any of our own for the 
wear of this northern climate, the idea is utterly 
abſurd. 

Thus much may be ventured on general prin- 
ciples; but they are too liberal, and ſacrifice too 
little to commercial jealouſy and the ſpirit of mo- 
nopoly, to be carried into practice. The negoci- 
ation, if it produces any thing, will probably do 
no more than to put the wines of France on the 
ſame footing as thoſe of Portugal, provided France 
will open her ports to a regulated import of ſome 
branch of Engliſh manufacture. This would be a 
good beginning, which might at ſome future pe- 
riod extend to other objects, as experience con- 
vinced both countries of the benefit of relaxing 
their mutual prohibitions. It would be found. 
probably, that our hardware fabrics, being thoſe 
in which we have the greateſt ſuperiority over 


France, ſhould receive this preference. 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay on this ſub. 
ject, with remarking, that of nine great fabrics 
carried on in both kingdoms, the ſuperiority in 
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Wool. 
Hardware, 
Glaſs, 
Porcclane, 0 


is with England, 


Leather, 
Cotton, 
Silk, 
Linen, and 0 is with France. 
thread lace, 


Paper, — doubtful, 


By /upericrity, I do not mean the extent of the 
manutaftures; but if a free trade was open be- 
tween the two kingdoims, it would in thoſe fix fa- 
brics be to the advantage of England, and in the 


other two to that of France, 
A. . 


MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS. 
To Arthur Young, Eſq. 


Landon, Dec. 20, 1784. 
SIX, i 

1 writer of this is a reader of your Annals, 
and very ſenſible of the utility of publica- 

tions of that kin; as a friend to it, he recom- 
mends ta you, to review all the numbers yet pub- 
liſhed, and in an appendix to your next volume, 
cor rect all the errors of the preſs and pen, in cal- 
culations, dates, &c. and let your correſpondents 
and yourſelf explain what weights and meaſures you 
mean 
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mean by acre, load, ſtone; buſhel, &c. vou all 
ſcem to write jult for your own neighbourhood, 
not conſidering theſe differ in almoſt every county, 
ſometimes in every pariſh : the ſtatute acre is 
1 Chain, or 22 yards broad; and 1 furlong, or 10 
chain, or 220 yards long; containing 4840 ſquare 
yards, or 160 ſquare rod of 5 yards long each: 
the ſtatute buſhel 1s a circular meaſure or cylinder, 
18%: inches in diameter or breadth, and 8 inches 
deep, and contains, ſtruck meaſure, 2150 less 
cubic inches ; but theſe acres and meaſures are rot 
uſed in the greateſt part of England : heaped 
buſhels are very uncertain; the buſhel of carrots 
and potatoes is generally a weight, in London 561b. 
in part of Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, &c. 84 to go lb. 
Plaineſt and conciſeneſs of ſtile, free from digreſ- 
ſions, is recommended; and if technical or local 
terms, quorations from foreign languages, &c. are 
uſed, let them be tranſlated into Engliſh. 

A friend of yours ſays all chemical experiments, 
and mathematical diſquiſitions is mere trifling : 1 
do not think fo, but other people may. 

I couid write more on theſe ſubjects, but have 
not time at preſent. I am a wellwiſher to your 
publications, otherwiſe ſhould not have troubled 
you. | 

If Mr. Mure had mentioned the weight of green 
food, a ſtatute acre or rod, of his tares produced, 
it would have been an addition to his valuable me- 
moir, as 81 oxen of 30 ſtone (14 lb.) lean, con- 
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ſumed half an acre a day in fattening, that 1s, near 
a rod a day each ox; it would have been a ſcale to 
future experiments; a ſhort account of the culture 
of his tares would have been an addition, Inſtead 
of the oxen gaining 5 ſtone in 7 weeks, equal to 4 
ſtone per month, it ſhould have been 6 ſtone 10 lb. 
in 7 weeks, which is equal to 4 ſtone a month of 30 
days. The Victualing Office will not buy wheat 
that does not weigh 59 lb. the buſhel, nor oats that 
does not weigh 40 lb. what they weigh over they 
allow for as additional meaſure. It would certain- 
ly be an addition, if, where the buſhel is the ſta- 
tute meaſure, your correſpondents mention the 
weight, as you have ſometimes done f. 


London, Jure 22, 1785. 


SIX, 
A 5 3 ſublcriber to your periodical publica- 


tion, I trouble you with this, hoping you 


will in a future number, favour us with a 
general erratum for the whole, which you have 
neglected to do, except in a ſingle inſtance of a 
letter from Mr. Symonds; a vocabulary of all 
technical, local, &c. terms; the hard words made 
ule of by you in your three volumes ; a tranſlation 
of your and correſpondents quotations from dead 
and foreign languages, as farmers are not ſuppoſed 

to 


have inſerted theſe letters, though without a name, 


as the ſubject does not make it abſolutely neceſſary. A. V. 
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to underſtand them, and thoſe that uſe them often 
annex an improper meaning to them, which other 
people, equally learned, would uncerſtand in ano- 
ther ſenſe, although the knowledge of a language 
and learning are two very different things. If you 
cannot give us an explanation of the weights and 
meaſures uſed by your correſpondents, you can at 
leaſt give an explanation of thoſe mentioned by 
yourſclf, and recommend a greater attention in 
that particular to your correſpondents in future *. 
Carrots in the ſand lands, potatoes at Ilford; you 


do not tell us what the buſhels are, if a meaſure or 


weight, or what kind of a meaſure, if 8, 9, or 16 
gailons, if heaped or not, and about the average, 
&c. of it, if the ſame as of other places. 

When you quote the prices of grain, &c. in 
your works, by the Wincheſter buſhel, it would 
be of uſe to mention the dimenſions and the cubic 
contents, in cubic inches, viz. 2150 * being a 
cylinder whoſe internal diameter or breadth acroſs 
is 181 inches, and whole depth is 8 inches, each 
inch of the depth contains a Wincheſter gallon, 
containing 268 1 cubic inches, ſo that if every 
inch of the depth was made or marked with a nat- 
row circular black line, it would ſerve for gallon 
meaſure; or a cylindrical meaſure of half the di- 
menſions of the common bulhel, viz. 94 inches 


diameter, and 4 inches deep, will juſt hold a Win- 


cheſter 


The obſervation is certainly juſt, and I do recommend 
it accordingly. A.Y, 
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cheſter gallon ; and every half inch marked with 
a black line holds a cubic foot, and ! contains 
2160 cubic inches, is therefore about i cubic 
inches more than an 8 gallon buſhel, the know- 
ledge of which may be found by reducing thoſe 
meaſures the one into the other. 2150, cubic 
fret, equals exactly 1728 Wincheſter 8 gallon 
corn buſhels. An even filed meaſure, whole 
baſe is an exact ſquare foot, and whoſe height is 

2 (or more nearly 1 foot 2 inches) will contain 
very near a Wincheſter buſhel, and a Wincheſter 
buſhel as above, filled up to 6:% inches of its depth, 
will hold near a cubic foot. By the above it ap- 
pears, that 5 cubic teet contains a trifle more than 
4 Wincheſter buſhels, and 4 Wincheſter buſhels 
a trifle leſs than 5 cubic feet ; ſo that we may very 
well ſay 4 Wincheſter buſhels is equal to 5 cubic 
feet. 

Surely it would be no great trouble to your cor- 
reſpondents to mention, not only the mcaſure of 
their buſhel if 8 or 9 gallons, bur alſo the dimen- 
fions, form, & c. as I be.ieve the nominal meaſures 
do not always correſpond with the dimenſions ; 
nor would it be much more trouble to mention 
more particularly, the aſpect, former application 
of the ground, foil, under ſtratum, &c. likewiſe 
the weight and meaſure of loads, combs, &c. the 
depth, width, and force of their ploughings ; and 
not only dating from their refidence, but mention- 
ing their pariſh, and diſtance and bearing from the 
county or neareft great market-town, as by theſc 

| means 
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— 


means the ſpot of the experiment would be identi- 
fied a century hence, More particular attention 
ſhould be had to dating the different operations 


of huſbandry, as ploughing, harveſting, thraſhing, 
&c; You ſhould always give the date and abode 
of your correſpondents; you have omitted the 
reverend Mr. Onley's in your laſt, which 1s 
troubleſome to your readets, who have not always 
the other books to reter to. 

You ſhould have mentioned, in the account 
of the price of proviſion at Paris, that there 
is a conſiderable exciſe or duty leveled at the 
gates of that city, on almoſt all the neceſſaries of 
life. Have you paid proper attention to the 
weights and meaſures; the boiſſcau is not a buſkel, 
but under two of our pecks; and differs in differ- 
ent articles. I believe their pound 1s about 8 per 
cent. more than ours. However, I am very far 
from being maſter of this ſubject, only mention it, 
as many of your correſpondents exprels their {ur- 
Priſe at it. 

Mr. Winlaw's rubbing mill has great merit 
ſuppoſing a boy to head and comb as many ſheaves 
as a man can thraſh in the ſame time, and the boy's 
pay half the man's, which ſuppoſing 4d. the buſhel 
tne man, that is 2d. the buſhel the boy; and ſup- 
poſing the mill will clear 12 buſhels of clean corn 
in the hour, or 72 buſhels in 6 hours, as a day's 
work; and reckoning the labour of the man that 
works the mili, with its wear and tear, colt, &c. 
at d. per buſhel, or 3s. a day, makes 21d. per 

Vor. IV. N* 19. C buſhel 
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buſhel expence, and 1:d. per buſhel, or xs. pet 
quarter ſaving; or, on a day's work of the mill 
for ſix hours, 72 buſhels, 9s. which if not more 
than this, is a great advantage. Mr. Winlaw 
reckons the boy to head much more than a man 
can thraſh in the time; mentions his mill cleaning 
15 buſhels an hour, and a ſaving of 10 per cent. 
on the grain, of which I take no notice, 


REPLY TO QUERIES RELATIVE TO MUD 
AS A MANURE FOR LUCERN =. 


By V. Belcher, Eſq. 


QuvuinY 1 


N what foil is Mr. Fitch's planted ? Is the 
bottom clayey, loam, or marl? Is the ſur- 
face gravel, ſand, loam, or flinty ? | 


Anſwer, The bottom is rock and loam, the ſur- 
face a hazel mould, Query, Is the term haze! de- 
terminate; I mean, is the colour the criterion of 
a ſoil ? hazel ſignifies light-brown, nut- colour. 


II. 
At what age of the lucern was the mud laid on? 


| Hafwer, At abour 13 years, which was the beſt 
manure of all, lime-aſhes the next, and ſoot is alſo 


ſerviceable. 5 i 
TY I . 8 
See vol. iti. P. 433. N 
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III. 


Zeaſon of the year? 


Anſwer, In the winter, to be ſhaken by the 
froſts. 


IV. 
Quantity per acre ? 
Anſwer, Fiſteen hundred buſhels; 
V. 


Sort cf mud? age? river or pond? ariſing 
from the rotting of lcavts, or the waſh of dung- 
hills, or whence ? | 


Anſwer, Pond, 13 years of age, riſing from 


ſullage. 5 


Was it carried directly to the field, or did it lie 
expoſed ſome time? 

Anſwer. It lay from the ſummer, at which ſeaſon 
the pond was ſcoured, to the time it was carricd 
on, viz. the winter following. 

„ 

Was it mixed with dung, lime, chalk, or mart ? 
Anſwer. Laid on ſimply. 
VIII, 


Was any of it uſed for other crops or foils, and 
w:th what ſucceſs ? 


Anſwer. No. 
G2 IX. What 
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IX. 


What has been the ſtock, and number, kept 
by a given quantity of the crop; value per 
acre, &c? 


Anſwer, None: the gentleman has kept four 
horſes from june to october in working order, 
which he ſays he cannot ſer at leſs than 101, It is 
now, july 8th, very fine, where it has not been 
mown at all, full two tons of hay per acre this 
dry ſummer. Mr. Diſney's piece of about the 
lame quantity was ſown ten or twelve years ago, 
but is now impeded by the grals; why it ſhould be 
ſo more than his, Mr. Fitch does not know, but 
apprehends he may have ſtocked it too late in the 


ſpring ; he ſtocks his own from october to febru- 


ary. I fattened bullocks laſt year with mine, an 
odd phenomenon on a hill farm ſuch as mine. I 
find this year very evident effects of cultivation be- 
tween the rows, lome ſhort work left for experiment 
being wonderfully inferior. You being very curi- 
ous, I will obſerve, that the intermediate row be- 
tween the cultivated and uncuitivated is nearly as 
ſtrong as the cultivated rows, which ſhews that 
the plants puſh for nouriſhment, T his, together 
with the conſiderable time before the benefir of 
cultivation appeared, countenances Tull's idea of 
letting the ground he ſome ſpace of time, and then 
ſtirring it again alternately, but to which there are 
tlicſe objections, it would be then difficult to re- 
duce the ground to tilth, indeed to plovgh it at 
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all, the roots would be waxen ſo ſtrong, and 
breaking them off then might be detrimental. 

I mentioned my having left the binds of a land 
of hops ſeveral feet long laſt year, which is now 
evidently ſuperior to its neighbours ; the effect 
only of one year. One would think it impoſſible 
that ſuch experiments ſhould nèver be made, but 
ſo it is; and I never converſe with farmers without 
a fever; I would as ſoon argue with a methodiſt, 
and deem a horſe in a mill a ſuperior character. 
The manufacturers have fifty times their ſenſe, 
and on that account, however, deſerve the pre- 
ference. 


— 


REPLY TO MR. HOLMES's QUERIES 
ON LIME, 


By the Rev. Mr. Swayne. 


3 1 k. Pucklechurch, June 25, 1785. 
T* the ſubjoined anſwers to Mr, Holmes's ſix 
firſt queries reſpecting the properties and ap- 
plication of lime, meet with your approbation, 
anſwers to the others may ſoon follow, from, 
| 091, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


G. SWATNE. 
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Wirth what ſubſtances, &c ? 


Anſwer, Caicined lime is a compound ſubſtance, 
prepared by means of fire, from marble, chalk, 
limeſtone, and ſome other matters. That pre- 
pared from marble and chaik is found to conſiſt in 
general of pure calcareous earth, or with a very 
ſmall proportion of ſand intermixed. That from 
limeſtone, of calcareous earth, either pure, or in- 
termixed with ſand in various proportions, An- 
derſon, in his Eſſay on Quicklime “, ſays, © I 


have examined limeſtone that was fo perfectly 


* free of any mixture of ſand whatever, as to diſ- 
& ſolve in acids as entirely as ſugar does amongſt 
% water: I have allo tried another kind that con- 
“ tained eleven twelfths of its whole weight of 
«* ſand, and only one twelfth part of lime; and 
e have met with other ſorts in all the intermediate 
* proportions between theſe two extremes.” 

But calcined lime is either in a quick or effete 
ſtate, and its conſtituent parts are ſo very different 
in theſe two ſtates, that in the one it contains al- 
moſt nine parts in twenty of a ſubſtance which it 
does not in the other. What this ſubſtance 1s will 
be ſcen in the anſwer to the ſixth query. 


Quvetxy II. 
Suppoling it combined, & c? 


Anſwer. 
Vol. i. p. 310. 
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Anſwer. It 1s very ſeldom that calcareous earth 
is combined with clay in lime: in mar! there is 
generally a large proportion of clay; and this is 
the chief + difference between the component ſub- 
ſtances of lime and marl. There may be ſome- 
times a few metallic particles intermixed. The 
ſand is the vitrifiable part, The following is an 
eaſy method of aſcertaining the quantity and qua- 


lity of the ingredients of limeſtone . To try the 


exact value of any kind of limeſtone, or other cal- 
careous matter; take a quantity of aquafortis, or 
ſpirit of ſalt, put them into a glaſs or glazed 
earthen veſſel, with a little pure water; add to 
that, by little and little, a known quantity of the 
matter you mean to examine, crude or uncalcined $, 
but which had been previouſly reduced to a fine 
powder and well dried, 

After each addition, ſuffer the violent efferveſ- 
cence, or ebullition that will enſue, to abate before 
more is added. When the whole of the powder is 
put to the acid, and the efferveſcence entirely ſub- 
ſided, ſtir it about ſeveral times with a piece of 
tobacco pipe, and allow it to remain for ſome 
time, that the acid may act upon every particle of 

84 the 


+ Dr. Anſlie's Eſſay on Marl. Georgical Eſſays, vol. iii. 


P- 92. 935 

t Anderſon, vol. i. p. 409. 

$ This may be done with calcined lime, but then it muſt 
not be uſed for this purpoſe, till it is become perfectly e, 
as the combination in guick and te lime is very difterca;, 
T his will appear in the ſequel, 
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the matter, and thoroughly diſſolve it. And to 
be certain that tliere has not been too little acid, 
put a few drops of freſh acid to the ſolution, which 
will excite a freſh efferveſcence, if the whole is not 
fully diſſolved; when no change is produced by 
this addition, it is a certain proof that the whole 
is already diſſolveq. Take then a piece of filtering 
paper, thoroughly dry, the weight of which is 
allo kxown, fuld it properly, and put it in a glaſs 
funnel ; pour the whole of the ſolution, with the 
matter that may have ſubſided, into the funnel, 
and allow it to filter through the paper ſlowly, 
When the fluid part has thus drained off, fill up 
the filter again with pure water, to waſh off the 
whole of the ſaline parts from the matter that re- 
mains undiſſolved. Add water in this manner till 
it comes oft without any ſaline taſte; ſuffer it then 
to drop off entirely. Dry the filtering paper with 
its contents thoroughly, and then weigh it, The 
difference between which, and what the powder 
and paper were at the beginning, is the whole 
weight of the calcaicous matter r 715 fixed air 
unilcd. 
The original weight of the paper ſubſtracted from 
the weight of the dried filter with its contents, 
gives the weight of and. Or if there ſnould ap- 
pear to be any (ay mixed with the ſand, the pro- 
portions of theſe are diſcovered by ſubjecting them 
to a proper cluttriation. This operation is very 
pmple, and performed thus“: mix and ſhake the 
| Mat- 


* Ajnilie's F flays, p- 5%» 
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matter well with a ſufficient quantity of water; 
after allowing a little time for the ſubſidence of 
the groſſer parts, let the water, with the fineſt par- 
ticles of clay ſuſpended in it, be gently poured off; 
when this 1s done, add more water to the re- 
mainder, and after ſufficient mixture and ſub- 
ſidence, pour that off likewiſe ; in the ſame man- 
ner repeat the operation again and again, till the 
water comes over perfectly pure; the ſubſtance 
which then remains is ſand: this muſt be dried 
and weighed, and whatever this ſubſtance wants 
of the weight of the reſidue employed, 1s the 
weight of pure clay carried away by the water ia 
the proceſs of elutriation. 

The proportion of fixed air united with the cal- 
careous matter, may be aſcertained by the follow- 
ing proceſs +; take a Florence flaſk, and pour 
into it a ſmall portion of the acid of fea ſalt, or of 
nitre, diluted with water ; weigh the flaſk and its 
contents in a good pair of ſcales which will turn 
with a quarter of = grain, and note down the 
weight; then crop into the acid, by a very little 
at a time, a n £25794 quantity (ſuppoſe 20 grs.) 
of the calcareous ſudſtance to be examined, finely 
pulverized, and flop gently the top of the flaſk 
with gau finger, till the whole calcareous matter 
i2 gif ved; then, after blowing a little into the 
taouth of the flaſk with a pair of bellows, to diſ- 
pete the fixed air which has been ſet at liberty by 

25 the 


+ Dr. Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 232, 
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the action of the acid, weigh the flaſk again, and 
note down its weight; iubitract this weight from 
the original weight of the flaſk and its contents, 
and the remainder will be the weight of the fixed 
air carried off during the ſolution, Metallic par- 
ticles, if any, mult be diſcovered by a more ela- 
borate chemical proceſs; but theſe I apprehend 


are ſo few, in genera), as not to rcquire the far- 
mer's attention, 


QAR xy III. 
How do the ſubſtances, &c? 


Anſwer, If lime contains any conſiderable quan- 
tity of clay, it ſhould ſeem to approach near the 
nature of iarl, and to be moit proper for ſandy 
ſoils. If it contains a Jarge proportion of ſand, it 
will ſuit much better with c/ayzy ground. Metal- 
lic particles in any conſiderable number, muſt 
render it ſo far prejudicial to all foils. When 
limeſtone, or other matter that contains a large pro- 
portion of ſand, is burnt for lime, care muſt be 
taken that the fire be not too intenſe, or too Jong 
continued, as in thele caſes it will be apt to vi- 
trify, and conſequently become unfit for uſe either 
as a cement or manure. . 


SEES SH . 
Do any ſalts, &c? 


Anſwer. It is generally allowed that lime con- 
tains no ſalts of any kind. Ir is, however, worthy 
of 
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of obſervation, that, if it does not contain ſalts 


properly ſo called, its calcareous earth approaches 


very near to the nature of a ſalt z:/elf. Quict lime 
in its properties reſembles a fixt alcali, Like + 
that, a ſolution of it in water turns the purple co- 
lour of vegetables green; added to a ſolution of 
ſublimate, throws down a yellow precipitate; unites 
with oils into a ſemiſaponeous mals ; and diſſolves 
ſulphur into a red liquor. After it has regained 
its fixed air, and is become efete, it loſes theſe 
properties, and is in a manner neutralized, 


QUERY V. 
J think it needleſs, &c. 


Anſwer. Calcined lime, I think, cannot contain 
oil. If the limeſtone, or other matter from which 
it was prepared, contained any thing of an olea- 


ginous nature, it muſt have been expelled or deſ- 


troyed by the action of the fire during the proceſs 
of converting it into lime. Thoſe who maintain 
the contrary, muſt, I apprehend, have been led 
to this from the appearance of lime-water, which 
has always a matter floating on its ſurface reſemb- 
ling oil; but this is no other than the calcareous 
matter of the lime which had been diſſolved in the 
water, and which, having attracted its fixed air 
from the incumbent atmoſphere, is now no longer 
ſoluble in that menſtruum; therefore, ſeparating 

from 


+ Newmann's Chemiſtry by Lewis, vol. i. p. 21. 
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from it, it forms a thin film on the ſurface of the 
water where it floats, till ſo much is collected as 
by ics gravity to (ink to the bottom; then another 
film ſuceeds, exactly ſimilar to the pellicle which 
forms on the ſurface of a ſaturated ſolution of neu- 
tral or alkaline ſalts during evaporation, 


nnr VI. 


Are the eſſential properties of calcined lime 
changed, &c? 


Anſwer. When limeſtone, or other crude calca- 
reous matter is expoſed to a ſtrong heat for a con- 
fiderable time, it becomes much lighter than it was 
before; in this Gate it is called quick lime. This 
levity is not entirely owing to the evaporation of 
aqueous particles, but in a great meaſure to the 
diſperſion of a fluid of another kind, which is ſe- 
parated from the calcarcous earth by the action of 
the fire. This loſs of weight from the latter cir- 
cumſtance, the very ingen:ous Dr, Watſon * has, 
from a number of experiments on different calca- 
reous ſubſtances, calculated to be, on a medium, 
in the quantity of 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 3 lb. in a ton, or 
nearly nine parts in twenty. This fluid is found 
to be fixed air, a peculiar kind of acid, with which 
the calcareous matter has ſo near an affinity, that 
as ſoon as it is removed from the act ion of the fire, 
it immediately begins to attract that acid again 
from the atmoſphere, and continues H to do till it 

has 


* Chemical Eſſay, vol, ii. p. 209. 
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has attained its original weight, or is become ſatu- 
rated; in this ſtate it is ſaid to be effere. And in 
theſe two different ſtares the properties of the lime 
are excecdingly different, and the lime will have 
different effects in its application, whether it be 
uſed as a cement or manure. Whilſt the lime at- 
tracts its fixed air, it at the ſame time abſorbs water 
from the atmoſphere, and falls down, or pulverizes. 
It is only of uſe as a cement during its quick Hate“. 
It is chiefly of uſe as a manure when Fete +. And 
here the queſtion which has ſo often been unſuc- 
ceſsfully agitated, intrudes itlelt—tHow does lime 
act as a manure ? Thoſe who contend for oil 
being the food of plants, anſwer, that it acts by 
mixing with the olzaginous particles it meets with 
in the ſoil, and converting the ſame into a maſs of 
the nature of ſoap; by which combination the oil 
becomes miſcible with water, and apt for abſorp- 
tion into the veſſels of plants. Perhaps it may be 
a conſiderable objection to this hypotheſis, that 
lime has only this effect] during its caullic or 94k 
ſtate, and that it becomes effate in a very mort 
time after being expoſed to the air. But whatever 
be the ſuppoſition reſpecting the food of vegetables, 
it is, I believe, univerſally allowed, that lime docs 
not furniſh this food of its own {ubllance, but only 
attracts and prepares, it for them. I have lome 
time entertained an opinion, that fixed air makes a 


&rcat 
_* Anderſon's Eſſay. dick. | 
t Home's Eſſay on the Principles of Vegitaticn, and 
Dr. Hunter's Chemical Eſſays. 
This opinion deſerves revifion : this is not the caſe of 
lime mixed with dung. K. . 
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great part of the vegetable aliment; and your ex- 
periments in the third number of the Annals of 
Agriculture, have helped to confirm this opinion. 
You have there deciſively pronounced, that fixed 
air is of benefit as a manure ; and I think I can ſee 
its beneficial effects in ſome of your experiments 
where they have eſcaped your notice; and, on a 
compariton with phlogiſton, a great ſuperiority. 
Till farther experiments, however, ſhall have fully 
determined this matter, I ſhall think theory more 
tavourable to fixed air than inflammable. Do not 
the reſpective gravities of theſe two fluids in the 
medium of common air, furniſh a ſtrong argument 
in favour of the former? Phlogiſton being lighter 
than common air, is always, when at liberty, tend- 
ing to the upper regions of the atmoiphere, and 
conſequently is ſoon out of the reach of all vege- 
tables. Fixed air being heavier, keeps conſtantly 
at the bottom, and is continually furrounding and 
incumbent on them. Beſides, vegetables contain 
fixed air in great abundance, All fermenting ſub- 
ſtances, I preſume, are great fertilizers of land. 
What is termentation but nature's proceſs to liberate 
fixed air? If then it be admitted, that fixed air is 
part of the food of plants, or at leaſt one of the 
fertilizing priaciples of the vegetable creation, we 
are Certain that effete or crude lime contains a large 
quantity of this ſubſtance in union with its calca- 
reous earth, and we have only to account for the 
manner of its imparting it to the oral veſſels of ve- 
getables. The difficulty here is not great, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the received doctrine of chemical affini- 
ties. Wherever a ſtronger acid meets With a com- 
bination of a weaker, with any earthy or ſaline {ub- 
tance, the former immediately diſplaces the latter, 
and attaches itſelf to that ſubilance. This I ap- 
prehend to be the caſe with reſpect to lime. The 
earth and air abound with acids much more power- 
ful than fixed air, viz. the vitriolic, muriatic, and 
nitrous : either of theſe, therefore, attaching itſelf 
to the calcareous ſubſtance of the lime, would diſ- 
lodge its fixed air, and leave it at liberty to enter 


the veſſels of plants. 
G. 8. 


— 


— — — — 


ON THE ADVANTAGES CF MIXING LIME 
WITH DUNG. 


By Robert Andrews, Eig. of Aubcrics, near Sudbury. 


ART the dung out of the farm- yard, ſome in 

december, and continue to do it as made, in 

the following months, till the heap amounts to 
about 120 loads, each 40 buſhels, it made larger, 
the dung does not rot ſo well. When finiſhed 
leave it about two months, and then add 200 
buſhels of lime, which is fol at the pit at gd. per 
buſhel; mix the whole together immediately. But 
it is to be obſerved, that the dung muſt not be 
dry, if it is, it will fire by being mixed with lime. 
Let it lie three months and then itir it over again, 
The 
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The expence of the firſt ſtirring is 1d. a load, and 
of the ſecond id, Carry it on to the pea ſtubble 
as foon as harveſt is over, and plough it in for 
barley ; if the ſcaſon does not ſuit for carting, take 
the opportunity of a froſt. This management has 
anſwered ſo well, that upon an average of 12 years, 
my barley crops have amounted to 4 qrs. 6 buſhels 
per acre. I have at different times laid ſome dung 
on without lime being mixed, and the difference 
was very perceptible; ſo that from many experi- 
ments I find it neceſſary to ſpread 12 loads an acre 
inſtead of 10, which, with the lime, is the uſual 
quantity. 

The benefit reſulting from the lime is to be at- 
tributed to two circumſtances. Firſt, it deſtroys 
the ſeeds of weeds, fo that I have always found the 
land cleaneſt where the lime mixture is laid; and, 
ſecond, it brings the dung forwarder, by raiſing 
the fermentation higher. The expence of the lime 
105. an acre, which holds very good for four 
crops; and I have, in one inſtance, ſeen the dif- 
ference of part of a field being manured with lime- 
muck, and the other part with muck without lime, 
four years after it was ſpread. 


R. A. 


J have long known Mr. Andrews to be one of the 
oſt careful and practical farmers I bave any where 
met with, whatever comes from his pen, therefore, 
deſerves the higheſt attention. _ A.Y. 


ON 
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1 ON SUMMER FALLOWING. 
By the Rev. Mr. Fiſte, of Shimpling. 
Dear Sir, 


ns &« 


T* ſupport of a former letter I beg leave to in- 
troduce the following narrative. This year I 
have 16 acres of barley after beans, a 9 acre and a 

7 acre field, their courſrs as follow: 


! The nine acre ficld. 


1773. Fallow 
74, Barley 
. 75, Clover 
4 76, Wheat 
77, Beans 
A 78, Wheat 
79, Beans 
80, Barley 
81, Clover 
82, Wheat 
1 $2, Peaſe with a caſt of oats 
84, Beans 
85, Barley laid down with clover, 


The ſeven acre field, 


1778, Fallow 
79, Wheat 
80, Peale with a caſt of oats 
81. Clover 
82, Wheat 
Ves. IV. Nis. 83, Peaſe 


Bs 
Bs, 
Wes. 
. 
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23, Peaſe with a caſt of oats 
84, Beans 
85, Barley laid down with clover. 


] have allo a 2 acre field of white oats, courte 
as tollows : 

1776, Fallow 
77, Barley 
78, Ray-grafs and clover 
79, White pcale 
So, Wheat 
81, Beans 
82, Barley 
82, Clover 
84, Clover 
d5, Oats. 


I challenge any perſon to ſhew me a crop after 
a fallow ſuperior to either: I have repeated!y taken 
my neighbours to view and compare theſe crops 
with the fallow crops around, and all give it de- 
cidedly in favour of mine. Facts are convinciny 
arguments and ſtrong proofs. General aſſertions 
cannot alter facts, nor contute arguments. As to 
Mr. Belcher's theory of the fun extracting only the 
aqueous particles, I beg leave to refer that gentle- 
man to Dr. Hamilton's Treatiſe on the Aſcent of 
Vapours; a book (which may not as yet have at— 
tracted his notice) in which he will find a more 
full and ſatisfactory, though different theory from 


the one he advances. 
Your 
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Your father I had the honour cf knowing, bur 
not till now your god-father. © You profeſs im- 
partiality, and are fo.” Pray, Mr.“ Impartiality“ 
ſu fer me (with the greateſt deference) to ſay, that 
after commenting ſo ably and fully on Mr. B's let- 
ter, to bring me on the tapis again, docs me too 
creat an honour. Before the appearance of your 
laſt number, I thought the anſwering of Mr. B's 
letter had been transferred from your humble ſervant 
to yourſelf. Controverſy, undoubtedly, will ſerve 
the purpoſe of filling the Annals; but the parties 
muſt be volunteers in the ſervice. 

As nothing very ſtriking in favour of fallows has 
been proved by Mr. Belcher, I undoubtedly ſhall 
not as yet, improve upon the old proverb, by 


going to bis north wall. 
J. F. 


— 


ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF ICKLING- 
HAM, IN SUFFOLE. 


By the Rev. Mr. Gwilt. 


S IR. 


HE concluſions drawn from the ſpeculations 

of thole perſons who have calculated the 
preſent ſtate of population in this kingdom by the 
Number of houtes, were very well known to be er- 
roneous to perſons of any vubſcrvation reſident in 
our villages. That the number of cottages has 


D 2 much 
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much decreaſed ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century, and is ſtill] daily decreaſing, is a fact 
which cannot be denied: but that the number ot 
inhabitants decreaſes in proportion, is by no means 
the caſe. It probably was no: known to thole cal- 
culators, that ſo large a proportion of the remain- 
ing cottages are converted into duuble and treble 
tenements, till this appeared in the late publication 
of the Rev. Sir Joha Cullum's State of Hawſtead, 
and farther conrm'd in your Annals. In addition 
to the above accounts, and to prove that the num- 
ber of inhabitants docs not decreaſe with the houles, 
1 here give you the exact ſtate of the village of 
Icklingham. It conſiſts of two d'ſtinct pariſhes, 
and pariſh churches; the preſent number of houſcs 
is 5b, including two that are empty; at the be- 
ginning of this century there were 68 houſes; 25 
years ago there was not a double tenement in the 
village; there are now 12 double and one treble 
tenements, belides the poor houſe, which contains 
16 inhabitants; the number of inhabitants 15 235, 
there are therefore exactly {ix to a houſe. 

I have examined the regiſters of both pariſhes for 
the laſt fouricore vears, and have taken the bap— 
tiſms and burials at the four different periods of 20 
Years. -- 


Baptijms. Burials. [ terra. 
Firſt period, — 184 — 184 — 0 
2d. do. — 222 ͤ— 213 — 9 
3d. do. — 133 — 1356 decreaſe 3 
4th. do. — 190 — 1209 increaſe 61 


Pray 
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Pray what is the reaſon for there being in gene- 
ral a greater diſproportion of late years between 
the baptiſms and burials than formerly + ? 

Ian, WMC: 


R. GWIL T. 
Icłlingbam, June 15, 1785. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO ACRICULTURE, 


J. 


De L' Adminiſtration des Finances de la France. 
Par M. Necker. 


Tom. III. 
Page ws a duty on the french coinage Ol 


| gold 1:*.ths per cent. 

From 1726, to 1729, m was 7 ths. 

From 1729, - - £ + ths, 

| From 1755 175 t,-: -. 2a ths. 
Silver the: and more before as in gold. 

58, From 1726 19 1760, the coinage of gold 
957,200,000 livres {4i.877,c00. cling ; 
Silver 1489,500,000 eres (52,163,625 . 


lerling.) 


It is probably owing other marc et employment, 
to their being better ſupported, and. HC Hague e: ind: 
culation. A. . 
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ſterling.) In ail 2446,700,000 livres, 
(107,043,125 J. Reriing.) I hus ſuppoſing 
a coinage of 52, 300, ooolivtes, (2,238,1251. 
ſterling) in 1781, 1782, and 1783, the ſum 
total in january 1784, would be 
2 500,000,000 livres, (10, 331, 230 l. 
ſterling.) 

Page 66. The diminution of the above currency 
in the fame time 300 or 400 millions of 
livres, conſequently the ſpecie is now near 
2 200,000,000 livres (98, 250, coo l. ſter- 
ling) 

67. From 1763 to 1777, fifteen years, they 
coined of gold and ſilver 675, 5c, o 
livres (29,553,123 J. ſterling.) Calculates 
the annual increaſe at 40, ooo, ooo livres, 
(1,750, oco ].) or 2 per cent. 

71. From 1763 to 1777, there arrived at 
Cadiz and L'ſbon, in gold and ſilver, 
1600,c 00,000 !ivres from Ame: ica regiſter- 
ed: European mines, gold duſt from 
Africa, and what is not regiltered of the 
American 2 or 300,c00,000 I. In all 
1850,000,0c0 J. ($0,937,500 J. ſterling.) 
In which time the export from Europe was 
300,000,090 (13,125,c001, ſterling.) 

73. Remained in Europe 15 50,000,000 livres, 
of which France had 7 50,000,000. 


145. 4000 employments in France that give 
nobility. 


233. From 
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2 3. From 1766 to 1780, there were declared 


arpents for breaking up and cultivating 
950,000. 

„There are enterprizes in the improve- 
ment of walte lands where ſume pecuniary 
aſſiſtance on the part of government 1s ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and theſe fort of ex- 
pences are infinitely reafonabie. The 
money remains in the kingdom; and the 
foil which is made to yield new fruits, pro- 
duces new inhabitants. There is no ſpe— 
cies of wealth more ſure or more precious : 
it is the fruitful plough-ſt.are, and not the 
murdering ſteel that procures it. It is the 
dew of heaven, and not the blood of man- 
kind that thus fertilizes. Ah! warlike 
politicians that ſurround the throne, leave 
to the beneficence of the monarch the means 
of exerciſing it. Leave him time to con- 
ſider the interior of his kingdom; leave 
him time to diſcover that he has the power 
to expand new ſecds of human happineſs.” 
238, Land in France yiclds to the pro- 


prietors, free of taxes and charges, 24 per 


cent. Mortgages are at 5 per cent. bur re- 

duced to 41 by proprietors retaining the 

Vingtiemes proportioned to thole on their 

lands, | 

270. The circulating ſpecie of England, in- 

cluding bank notes, ſcarcely equal in ten 
D 4 years 
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years to the half of the preſent currency of 
France 

277. Much gold certainly hoarded in France. 

323. No public debt in Spain. 

400. In France gooo leagues of roads. 

401. French American colonies ſend home an- 
naally 120,000,000 hv. value (5,250,000), 
ſterling.) 

The brilliant paſſages, particularly the eloquent 
addrefies to the king, to the engliſh nation, and 
to the Americans, &c. are much to be admired ; 
but they have already appeared in other journals. 
The whole work is a monument of the witdom 
and induſtry of the author. 


II. 


An Eſjay on the adtuel Reſources for re-eflabliſhing 
the Finances of Great Britain, Ey George Crau- 
Tara, . o. Deen. “ 6d. 


HAT part of the political ſcience which con- 
cerns the finances, debts, taxes, and reſources 

of a ſtate, has given riſe to a peculiar abſtraction of 
idea and jargon of expreſſion which is to be found 
in every art or ſcience, when a deſire of ſtarting 
novelties impel writers to carry their opinions to 
paradox and excels, A more remarkable inſtance 
can 


The exprefiion here of ten years renders this paſſage Cit- 
ficult to underſtand. , 
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can hardly be found than this tract, in which the 
writer endeavours to prove a fallacy no leſs e nor- 
mous than this : that taxes are equally ruinous and 
unneceſſary; that we ought to fund inceſſantly 
even for the common eſtimates of the year, and 
for the payment of the intereſt of preceding funds; 
that no new taxes ſhould accompany new funds ; 
that the loan itſelf, without any fuch proviſion for 
the intereſt, will augment induſtry, and add as 
much to the production of old taxes as will pay its 
own intereſt, &c. and this prepoſterous idea is laid 
down as deliberately, and with as little difficulty 
and compunction, as if 20 bankers were at his el- 
bow offering their millions without demanding a 
tecurity. Such extravagance would not demand 
one moment's attention, were it not for the name 
Craufurd, and the date Paris. Is it poſſible that 
this can be the Mr. Craufurd that is employed by 
adminiſtration in negotiating the commercial treaty 
with France! Is ſuch a thing conceivable ? If mi- 
niſters have really ated in this manner, we may 
ealily gueſs the event of the french treaty, from its 
being entruſted to a negotiator capable of framing 
ſuch marvellous combinations as are laid down in 
this monument of paradox. 


PRICLS 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN THE 
MILANESE. 


By A. Songa, Eig. 


Lenden, June 20, 17585. 
S I R, 


3 day I have received your favour of the 

15th inſtant. My ſeveral occupations, and 
my illneſs, not yet totally paſt, have hindered my 
thinking and writing on agriculture, &c. 

I cannot tell exactly the things you de- 
fire; but I will write, as ſoon as I can, to ſome 
friend in my country, to give ſatisfaction to your 
wiſhes. 

Some months ago, a friend of mine wrote me 
that wheat was ſold at 40 livres each ſoma, and 
maize at 3o livres, which is the higheſt price [ 
have heard of. While I was at home from the be. 
ginning of 1763, till towards the end of Avguſt 
1766, a louis d'or a ſoma was reckoned an exccl- 
lent price. | 

A ſema, which is the meaſure at Treviglio, the 
country of Bergamo, and the neighbourhood, 
eaſterly of the river Adda, is compoſed of 8 fra ; 
and a ſoma of wheat weighs about 155 lh. of 30 
ounces each Ib, ſuch being the weight in the pro- 
vince of Shiara d'Adda. 

At Milan, the meaſure of corn is by moggra ; 
and the ſoma of Treviglio makes ahout 91 flare of 


the 
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the meaſure of Milan; but the moggra of Milan is 
only 8 flara of Milan; fo that our ſoma is a mog- 
gra, or a moggra and 14 ſtara of Milan. The 
good wheat from the northern provinces of the 
dutchy of Milan, is of ſmaller grain than ours in 
the plain where the ground is watered; and 2 
moggra meaſure of that dry country, weighs gene- 
rally about 150 lb. of 28 ounces each lb. as the 
weight of Milan then was. Ihe ſmallnels of the 
grain in proportion to ours, leaves a leſs vacuum in 
the meaſure, and by conſequence weighs more in 
proportion. | 

One pound ſterling is, at the courſe of exchange 
in Milan, worth about 3o livres of Milan. 

One louis d'or is faxed at 31 livres ſtandard ; but 
according to demand for trade, or according to the 
variation of exchanges, is ſomething more in value. 
I fix as a medium between the Milaneſe money and 
the pound ſterling, to be this laſt, of the value of 
30 l. of Milan; becauſe in my ptactice I have ſcen, 
Hiace the year 1755, the pound ſterling at the ex- 
change from 331. to 28 J. of Milan. 


Your's, &c. 


A. SONGA. 


PRICES 
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PRICES AT ST. QUINTIN IN ARTOIS, 
IN JULY, 1785. 


I EAT 5 lieres 10 ſous the meaſure, 
weight from 70 to 80 Ib.—3s. 10d. per 
engliſh buſhel. 

Barley 4 livres 5 ſous do. about 58 lb.—2 s. 9d. 
per engliſh buſhel, 

Oats 3 livres 2 ſous do. about 45 lb.—2 s. 51d. 
per engliſh buſhel. 

Rye 3 livres 15 ſous the meaſure, weight about 
58 Id.—3s. 1d. per englilh buſhel, 

Hay from 38 to 40 livres the 1co bottes, or 
bundles, each bundle between 6 and 71 1b.— 
51. 19 8. 5d. ſterling per ton. 

Straw from 18 to 19 livres the 100 bottes, each 
between 12 and 13 lb.— 1 l. 10 8. per ton. 

iſt Bread 3 ſous per Ib. - 1:9, engliſh 

2d Do. 2: ſous per Ib. Id. do. 

Butter 1 livre 4 ſous per ld. 12d. do. 

Eggs 18 ſous the quarter of a 100 9d. do. 

Hens 24 ſous each, - - :. 12d; do. 

Beef 7 and 8 ſous per lb. 3d. to 4d. do. 


Mutton 8 ſous do. Cw 4d, do. 
Pork 8 ſous do. — 4d. do. 
Veal 8 ſous do. — 4d. do. 


Wool from 20 to 23 livres (17 8. 6 d. to 
il. 15. 101d.) the ſtone, 20 lb. in the ſtone, and 


to all the above reckon 16 02. in the lb. 
Horſes from 12 to 15 louis d'ors each; they are 


in general very good and ſtrong. 


The 
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The price of hay, ſtraw, and oats, are more 
than double what they are in common years, owing 
to the ſeverity and length of laſt winter, and 
to the immenſe magazines made for the troops 
in caſe of a war between the Emperor and the 
Dutch. In all the towns of this neighbourhood 
there are a vaſt number of horſes kept as a corps 
de reſerve. In St. Quintin there, are about three 
nundred. 

I was not able to learn the prices of cows, ſheep, 
peaſe, and beans; indeed there is very little of the 
two latter reared in this country. 


pen EI 


PRICE OF CORN IN LORAINE IN JUNE 1785. 


Engliſh money 
per eng. buſh. 
HEAT 20 to 24 livres the ſeptier, L. 0 4 10 


Barley 15 to 17 do. 92 3 7 
Oats 24 to 32 do. 0 6 1 
Rye 15 to 15 do. 893 4 


White flour 4; to 48 the ſack of 325 lh. 
Ar Paris hay 8 l. to 101. ſterling a ton. 


CROPS-IN- FRANCE. 


Tae wheat, I am informed, on good land pro- 
miles well; but on indifferent foils, the crop will 
be very ſmall. The appcarance of the barley and 
oats miſerable, both as to corn and ſtraw; the 
hay crops ſo exceedingly hort and poor, that the 

farmers 
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farmers not only apprehend a famine among their 
cattle the enſuing winter, but are already driven 
to ſuch extremities in finding green food for thern, 
that many have been actually killed for want of 
food, and thoſe which are kept are in a fad con- 
dition. The diſtteſs thus ariſing is ſo great, that 
the government has very humancly done all 
that is in its power to remedy the evil. It has 
allowed cattle to be turned into the royal woods. 
The duty on the importation of forage is taken off. 
It has allo directed the publication throughout the 
kingdom, of certain means of improving thole 
branches of agriculture upon which the ſubſiſtence 
ot cattle principally depends. 


C 
By the Editor. 


HE ſeaſon has been nearly equally dry in both 
France and England; and accordingly our 
crops of hay from natural meadows (got watered) 
are, | believe, as light as were ever known. Bur 
while our french neighbours are thus diſtreſſed, 
and killing their cattle for want of food to give 
them, we have, by means of artificial graſſcs, 
plenty of food ar preſent tor our cattle, and with 
the aſſiſtance of turnips, cabbages, carrots, pota- 
toes, &c. no fear to meet the enſuing winter, 1 
have lately ſeen in this neighbourhood cn dry and 
poor foils 25 to 3o cwr. of ſainfoine hay per acre, 
| I have 
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I have cut and tacked, on my own farm, not far 
ſhort of a ton an acre of white clover, trefoil, and 
ray-grals ; yet the natural meadows that uſually 
yielded from one to two tons, produce this year 
but half a ton, and many of them not ſo much. 
What an infinite ſuperiority do theſe circumſtances 
indicate in our agriculture over that of France ! 


— 


FRENCH EDICT IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
SCARCITY IN FRANCE. 


T* conſequence of the ſcarcity which has inflicted 
many of the provinces of France, the con- 
troller-general of the finances, by order of his Ma- 
jeſty, held on the 2oth of may laſt an aſſembly 
of thoſe perſons who were moſt converſant in rural 
economy, to conſult on the means of procuring a 
better ſupport for cattle than the agriculture gene- 
rally knowa in the kingdom permitted; and from 
their information and advice, iſiued an edit, con- 
taining an inſtruction for the improvement of the 
national culture, of which the following is an ex- 
tract. This piece may be conizdered as curious, 
for it contains the quint-ſcence of all the farming 
knowledge which the miniſtry in France could 
procure, 

In the preamble it is obſerved, that the manage- 
ment recommended is app:i:able to fature periods 

as well as the preſent. It will appear that it is in- 
decd much more lo. | 


I. Paſturing 
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I. 
Paſturing the Woods. 


The king permits the farmers to turn their cat- 
tle into his woods that are of an age to preſcrve 
themſelves ; and he calls on the intendants to ex- 
hort other landlords to do the ſame, every where 
under {uch cautions and attention as will preſcrve 
the young growth of timber from being de- 
ſtroyed. | 


II. 
Collecting Graſs, Sc. from the Ii/oods. 


Many proprietors, in various provinces, have 
permitted the herbage which riſes in their woods 


to be cut and taken away for cattle ; recommended 
in general. 


=) 


III. 
Acorns— Maſt. 


Theſe gathered in autumn will be found of con- 
ſiderable uſe for cattle, and if dried may be kept 
ſeveral years, with the precaution when given to 
cattle of moiſtening them in water. 


IV. 


Leaves of Trees. 


To ſtrip a tree entirely of its leaves will be very 
prejudicial to its growth, but experience proves 
that 
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that there is no inconvenience in tak ing the young 
ſhoots, which being tender are an excellent nou- 
riſhment for all ſorts of cattle. There are very 
few ſorts that diſagree with them; they prefer 
many of them to common forage : the ox 1s as 
fond of them as of hay and oats: the ſheep in 
England that give the fineſt wool, are fed upon 
the leaves of the elm: in the ſouthern provinces of 
the kingdom, they reſerve againſt winter the ex- 
tremities of the poplar, of which they make little 
faggots. Young ivy is alſo a nouriſhment, ſheep 
are fond of it, and it is oblerved to increaſe the 
milk of ewes. T he cuſtom of harveſting the ſhoots 
of elm, poplar, maple, aſb, hornbeam, the white 
hawthorn F, the beach, &c. has ſubſiſted for time 
immemorial in Italy, and exiſted as generally in 
France during the reign of Henry IV, Nor ought 
we to neglect the leaves of the lime, the plane, the 
oak, nor even the cheſtnut, obſerving only to mix 
the two laſt with other ſorts of leaves. The coun. 
tries that are open, yield in this reſpect fewer re- 
ſources ; but the plantations on the ſides of roads 
will yield ſome. The crop of leaves gathered in 
auguſt and ſeptember furniſhes an excellent forage 
for winter; but the application demands a parti- 
cular proceſs, which goverameut will publiſh, 


. 
Leaves of Vines, 


In the wine provinces where paſturage is gene- 
rally ſcarce, the ſame uſe of the leaves is recom- 
Vor. IV. N 19. E mended 3 


t Cratzgus aria. 
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mended ; cattle are very fond of them, and they 
have been found in the veterinarian art to be very 
ſalutary to the health of animals. 


VI. 
Extrafion of Roots, 


Collecting the roots of weeds in uncultivated 
diſtrifts, eſpecially thoſe of the graſſes, which are 
very commonly applied to the ul: of cattle in Italy, 
recommended +, 


VII. 
Broom and Furz 7. 


Recommended to be bruized in order to be given 
to animals, | 


VIII. 
Cut Stratp. 


Very common in Germany; very œconomical 
in feeding horſes mixed with their oats. 


IX. 
Moijiening Oats. 


Soaking oats in water of ſo much uſe in feed- 
ing horſes, that the ration may be diminiſhed one 
third. 

X. Garden 


+ Chiendent particularly named; and as the roots of the 
couch or ſpear-graſs (triticum repens) are commonly ſold at 
Naples for cattle, 1 ſuppoſe it to be the plant, 

t Ajonc. 


* 
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p © 
Garden Plants. 


The plants of the kitchen garden, but eſpecially 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, recommended as 
an excellent food for cattle, and particularly cows, 
Carrots and parſnips excellent alſo. The gourd 
may allo be applied to the ſame uſe. In England 
the culture of cabbages in the higheſt vigour. 


XI. 


Potatces, 


Highly recommended. Horſcs eat them freely : 
they make cows give much milk; and they fatten 
all the animals of the farm yard. It is yet time to 
plant them. The reſult of experiments made by 
order of the government, will be publiſhed upon 
the diyers ſorts of potatoes known z upon the pre- 
ference which ought to be given to them relative 
to this application; and upon the moſt ealy and 
ſimple way of preparing them for ſuch animals as 
do not cat them raw.“ 


. 
Turnips. 


Great uſe made of them in Flanders, Alſace, 
and Auvergne, and one of the articles Which form 
the rural riches of England. Government occu- 
pied in procuring ſeed, for diſtributing it by means 
of the intendants, with a memoir on the right cul- 
tivation of it. 

E 2 XIII. Navette. 


o_ ER 


_ — - 
* „ 
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XIII. 


Navetie *. 


The ſeed of this plant and cole-ſced, after the 
oil is preſſed out, is excellent winter-food for cattle, 


XIV. 
Fallows. 


The fallow lands in the preſent circumſtance 
offer a great reſource, by being turned into tem- 
porary meadows, and ſowing them with barley, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, and all ſorts of legumenous plants, 
eſpecial'y vetches, lentils, beans, &c. In ſome 
countries oats are cultivated only for hay, and pre- 
ferred to the grain, 

Cuſtom in many provinces, and almoſt all the 
leaſes of the kingdom, prohibit breaking through 
the courſe of crops to which open fields are ſubject, 
But the preſent circumſtances ſeem to call for the 
breach of theſe ſhackles ſo prejudicial to agriculture; 


XV. 

Maiz. 
A work promiſed by government explaining the 

right culture. Recommended for forage. 
XVI. 
Sſeeps F. 

cSteeping ſeed, which is uſeful at all times, be- 
comes in the preſent criſis a moſt important opera- 


tion: but the ſteeping recommended is not that 
which 


* Is a fort of turnip that has only a common root like cole- 
feed. | The french term is chaulage. 
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which is uſed in many provinces, where they con- 
tent themſelves with watering a heap of ſeed with 
lime-water, made with neither proportions nor 
rules. To fulfil this object, it is propoſed, in 
ſteeping the ſeed, to ſoak it 12 or 15 hours in a 
lime- water of which the proportion is a pound of 
quick-lime to 7 or 8 pints of water. The liquor 
ought to cover the grain. By this means halt the 
ſeed will do; a conſiderable ſaving, and which 
juſtifies the experiments formerly made, but 
neglected ſince, aud which are at preſent renewing 
in ſome provinces. In effect, the ſtrep, by pene- 
trating the grain in the humidity which it abſorbs, 
prevents its drying and periſhing in the earth; it 
haſtens germination, eſpecially in a drought ; and 
is a ſuccedaneum for the rain and dew, which are 
ſo deſirable after ſowing, ia caſe the earth 1s de- 
prived of their ſalutary influence. The union of 
theſe favourable circumſtances makes the ſeed ſoon 
ſpread its roots, prevents its being choaked, and 
by means of more bac and air, attracts with 
greater vigous the n which form its nutriment. 
The ſteep allo ſecures its feed from the depreda- 
tions of birds 
XVII. 
Precaut: ons in th change of Food. 

Proper to ch food of animals gradually, 

leſt their health ſutlers. 
XVIII. 
Artificial Graſſes, 


Highly advantageous. 
XIX. Cut- 
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XIX. 
Culting Graſs. 

Proper to mow the meadows however poor, as 
the ſecond crop will be the more plentiful, the cut- 
ting only retarded for the preſervation of the game; 
a conſideration that ought to give way to the wants 
of cattle, Graſs cut too late in France. Loca) 
cuſtoms a ſhackle in this reſpect; but the king 
will receive favourably any propoſitions that tend 
to remove them. 

XX. 
Irrigatian of Meadows, 

Recommended by the example of the hotteſt 

countries, 
XXI. 
Folding Sheep and Cattle. 

Government will diſtribute inſtructions upon the 
advantages of this practice, which ſucceeds ſo well 
in Spain and England. The general principles of 
it ſtrongly recommended, 


— 


OBSERVATIONS. 
By the Editor. 


BELiE vz the engliſh reader will ſmile at the re- 
med ies here propoſed for a preſent famine among 
cattle. The whole advice 15 certainly not equally 
abſurd; and thoſe. points which tend to general 
good huſbandry can be improper at no time. The 
cure of the evil might be contained in two words; 
incloſe your open fields, and then have graſſes and roots 
inſtead of fallyws, Nothing ſhort of this can pre- 
vent 
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vent the return of ſimilar diſtreſſes. But to talk 
of turnips and potatoes before an incloſure, is 
wretched trifling. What are we to think of engliſh 
iheep ſupported by elm leaves; of moiitening oats 
adding one third to the value; and of ſteeping leeds 
as a reſource in famine! Is it poſſible that the ag- 
gregate of rural knowledge within the power of a 
trench miniſter, ſhould extend no further than the 
ſuggeſtions of this edict ! And that ſo very little of 
engliſh huſbandry, which abſolutely precludes ſuch 
diſtreſſes as this memoir is intended to prevent, 
ſhould be known in France. What is the know- 
ledge carried back by the multitude of trench tra- 
vellers that appear in England ? Have we nothing 
worthy of attention but dogs, horſes, and ſerpen- 
tine walks? And can the government of that king- 
dom procure ſo little from this, as d ſee nothing 


in our huſbandry but feeding ſheep with elm 
leaves ? | *. . 


„ 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FOR 
JU-NE,;. 185. 


By the flandard Wincheſter buſhel of 8 gallons. 


Wheat. Barley, Oats. Beans. 


London, 4 6 8 1 © 1 1 
COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middleſex, x4 8 1 © 3 9 
Surrey, 1 — 2 4 4 © 
Hertlord, 3 8 3 7 3 3 9 
Bed ford, 4 9 28 1 328 
Cambridge, 4 6 3 3 2 
Huntingdon, 8 8 2 0 8 
Northampton, 4 9 3 Sv 8 1 
Rutland, © 1 #3 3: 6 
Leiceler, 4 11 3 1 10 3 - 6 

Nottingham, 
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Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worcelter, 
Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wiles, 
Berke, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNTIES UPO 


Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
Vork, 
Durham, 
Northumb- 
Cumberlar ., 
Weſtmorlai.d, 
Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 
Cornwal, 
Dorſet, 
Hants, 
Suſſex, 


Kent, 


Wales, 
General average, 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Frem May 20, to July 22, 1785. 
Venice, 
Genoa, 
Leghorn, 
Liſbon, 


Paris, 


GG 


+ + 
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5 
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6 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
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Barley. Oatz. 
8 111 
— — 1 
2 9 1 10 
989 0 1 10 
2 6 111 
—— 88 
— 203 
3.:6 2 © 
2 7 8 8 
8 8 
8 5 
8 ==} 
N THE-CO 
1 3 
83 9 2 0 
EM S-1 
BY - 1 31 
2 10 1 10 

By 
8-6 $8 
2 9 9 
2 9 2 -'Y 
8 2 8-0 
3. 8 111 
7 1 
2 10 1 
33 FJ 
SP 1 7 
1 3 
2 6 2 3 
2 4 2 1 
3 3 
3 © 37 
2 6 2 © 
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Cadiz, 
Madrid, 


Amſterdam, 
Hambro 
Dublin, 


© -———— ͤ — . ]˙ô— —ů —— — ũ 


Beans. 
3--2 
3-7 
J-:© 
6: 
3 10 
3 
S.-3 
33 
3 
3 
3 
$--3 
- 
2 11 
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TY 
3 10 
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ON THE INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 
By Capel Lofft, Ei. of Traſton Hall, near Bury. 


S I R, 


89 ME time paſt, you intimated a with that J 
= would turn to ſome of the writers of antiquity 
for an account of the Nilus ; and ſuggeſted parti- 
cular paſſages for conſideration. It will appear by 
the accompanying extracts, the deſired examination 
has been purſued : and one or two additional ar- 
ticles have been gleaned up in the courſe of the 
fearch. I fear much farther information is not to 
be gathered as to the mode of irrigating by the 
Nile, its effect on the ſoil, and the ſubſequent 
culture. I looked into a treatiſe, perhaps falſcly 
aſcribed to the excellent Plutarch, and by its title“, 
promiling intelligence on this head. A few fabu- 
Vol. IV. N' 20. = lous 


® Tees Tclawwy 
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lous or uncertain aaecdotes on the ſucceſſive changes 
of the name of the river, was nearly all that the 
article Nilus furniſhed in that writer, whoever he 
was: and nothing that ſeemed any way ſubſervient 
to the object of this enquiry. On the ſource of 
the Nile, and the cauſes of its riſe in ſummer, 
though there have been many painful reſearches, 


and much curiaus diſquiſition, yet this and other 


particulars I imagined foreign to your deſign. 
What appeared to fall within it, is ſubmitted to 
your view. The reſult, I fear, will diſappoint : 
at leaſt my expectations, which yet were not very 
ſanguine, have not been anſwered in the intelli- 
gence it has been in my power to colle& on this 
ſubjea. There ſeems a defect of evidence in ge- 
neral, and a contradiction as to ſome of the few 
particulars of moſt conſideration. Indeed, it we 
have any decided ſuperiority over the antients, it 
appears to be in the ſtudy of nature, and the ap- 
plication to the purpoſes of ſociety of a philoſophy 
founded on a comprehenſive ſeries of rightly pro- 
ſecuted experiments; together with an attention to 
general and ſimple facts; which, though the leaſt 
iplendid, is the only certain path to knowledge, 
and implies a combination of the beſt powers of 


the human mind to its full ſucceſs : with this ad- 
vantage, however, that it 1s in the reach of every 
one who will look round him and faithfully report 


what he ſees, to do more for the advancement of 
vſeful knowledge in this way, than can be per- 
formed by the moſt ingenious fabricator of theories 


if 
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if he deſpiſes facts. The very queſtion here inveſti» 
gated may be an inſtance: there is much ſpecula- 
tion, and but little elſe ; ſo that I fear the circum- 
ſtances concerning the Nile, are likely to be too 
ſcanty, and moſt of them too unintereſting to give 
ſatistaction: and muſt, therefore, rather wiſh than 
expect the extracts ſhould in any degree be ap- 
plicable to the purpoſe of your Annals. Had ſuch 
a method of collecting experiments related by per- 
ſons converſant in huſbandry been in uſe earlier, 
the preſent age would have had a certain and ample 
knowledge of the progreſs formerly made, in this, 
perhaps greateſt, branch of practical natural phi- 
loſophy; and would have poſſeſſed an ineſtimable 
ſtore of authenticated facts, by which to conduct 
its operations for the improvement of the earth, 
the true ſource of equal and uncorruptive plenty; 
the cheriſher of ſimplicity, hardihood, and 
freedom. 

You will, of courſe, accept or reject theſe ex- 
tracts, as your better informed judgement ſhall de- 
termine. I confeſs ambition to occupy a page or 
two in the Annals of Agriculture; but have ſuf- 
ficient ſenſe of the importance of that work, to be 
very apprehenſive in offering any thing that may 
not deſerve a place in it. 

I am, with great reſpect and eſteem, 
Your's, &c. 
CAPEL LOFFT. 


F 2 A C- 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 11. 
From Strabo. L. 17. P. 541. Fol. Ed. 1587. 
"Hcg Ng u way To ne Ait: 215 Now:s xe. 


THE country was diſtinguiſhed by a firſt general 
diviſion into NOMEs. The territory called 
Thebgica into ten; that of Delia into as mam; and 
the intermediate into fixteen. Theſe nomes were 
iubdivided into ſmaller diſtricts, and thoſe again 
into Icls, of which the leaſt was an aroura“. And 
there was a neceſſity for accurate and minute divi- 
ſions, on account ot the frequent confuſion of 
boundaries which the Nile in its overflowings 
produces; adding to ſome, and taking away from 
others; changing the forms, and concealing the 
marks by which property is diſtinguiſhed, and 
thus rendering repeated ſurveys and admeaſure- 
ments indiſpenſigle. Hence it is affirmed geo- 
metry was formed into a practical ſcience in 
this country firſt: as arithmetic ꝓ and the art of 
cal- 


* Aroura anſwering in derivation to our engliſh term a 
plough-land, or hide-land, which is ſaid to have been 120 
acres. In quantity Grey ſtates the Egyptian aroura at rather 
more than + of an engliſh acre. 

+ Geometry has retained its origin (the 8 of 
land) in its very name. 

1 Arithmetic, &c. Strabo ſays, Try N, * cel Su- 
Jan. If a modern were ro uſe theſe words, he would fignify 
by them common and ſpecious arithmetic. Here they ſeem 


to 
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calculation amongſt the Phcenicians, by reaſon of 
their habits of commerce. And as the whole was 

divided into three territories, ſo was each nome 
into three equal diſtricts. The exertions of human 
art and labour || have been ſo prodigious in their 
effect as applied to this river, that well directed 
and conſtant induſtry S ſeems to have exceeded the 
bounty of nature, For naturally the river is a 
ſource of abundant fertility, but the fruits of the 
artificial irrigations 1s yet more extraordinary. And 
while naturally a greater riſe of the Nile irrigates a 
proportionable extent of country, induſtry often, 
in default of the natural aſcent of the river, has 
watered as great a tract of land as the higheſt flow 
of the Nile would have reached by means of canals 
and dykes. Before the time of Petronius *, the 
oreateſt fruitfulneſs, and the higheſt riſe, were 
when the Nile aſcended to 14 cubits , and at 
eight they ſuffered famine ; but under his regency 
the fertility was compleat if the Nile reached 
no higher than twelve cubits, and when it had 
aſcended no further than eight no dearth was felt. 
Such is the ſcale. We will now proceed. From 
the confines of Ethiopia, the Nile flows ſtreight 


$4 north- 


to ſtand in a general ſenſe; as one would fay, numbers and 
Accounts. 

[| Teay add; 

S AN. 

The Petronius here mentioned ſucceeded Cornelius 
Gallus in the government of Egypt under Auguſtus, 

+ 4 cubit in greek meaſure, according to Arbuthnot, is 
1 foot 6 inches, and near + over. | 


” cones 
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northward to a place called Delta, and then break- 
ing as from a point (as Plato remarks) forms the 
ſummit of a triangle, of which the divided ſtreams 
continued down to the ſea, compoſe the ſides ; on 
the right to Peluſium, and on the left to Canopus, 
and what is called the Heraclean Bay; the bale is 
the coaſt between this bay and Peluſium. The 
iſland conſequently is formed by the ſea and theſe 
two branches of the river, and is named Delia, 
from the reſemblance of its ſhape to the letter 4 of 

the greek alphabet. And the ſummit, together 
with a town it contains, is denoted by the ſame 
expreſſion ; that part being the origin whence, by 
the branching of the river, the figure of the iſland 
is derived. Between theſe two mouths of the Nile, 
the Peluſian and Heracleoric, are five more branches 
or inlets towards the ſea worthy of being diſtin- 
guiſhed, as they are, by their ſeparate names“; be- 
ſides many narrower, For from the principal arms 
are many canals diſtributed over the whole iſland, 
dividing it into ſeveral iſlets ; ſo that the whole is 
navigable by the interſection of theſe ſtreams, 
which are fo eaſily failed, that ſome make uſe of 
ferries conſtrued of ſhells +. The entire iſland 


is about three thouſand ſtadia Þ in circuit; in the 


over- 


I have rather paraphraſed than tranſlated a Ziaoyor ; but 
the fact is, that theſe five mouths of the Nile were of ſuch 
note as to have each their particular name, and a city of the 
ſame appellation to each, | 

+ oclearxiva oN 


t About 375 greek miles, or about 300 Engliſh, 
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overflowings of the Nile it is wholly under water, 
and fluctuates like a fea, except the buildings, 
which are firmly ſeated upon natural eminences 
or mounds raiſed by art : being cities of note, and 
towns; which on a diſtant proſpect appear as 
iſlands. The flood, after having continued in the 
ſummer above forty days, then ſubſides ſlowly as 
it roſe; and in ſixty days the plain is wholly clear 
from the water, ſo as to be expoled to the im- 
mediate. influence of the atmoſphere || ; the 
earlier this happens, the ſooner the ſeaſon of 
PLOUGHING & and the ſeed- time commences; and 
this earlineſs is in proportion to the reſpective de- 
grees of heat, 


In Diodorus Siculus, L. i. ch. 3. 


- The Nile excels in uſefulneſs all other rivers. 
Its riſe begins from the ſummer ſolſtice, and con- 
tinues to the equinox ; and perpetually carrying 
with it freſh manure, irrigates the land, both the 
cultivated and that which lies uncultured, for as 
long time as the farmer wiſhes to avail himſelf of 
the benefit; for as the water flows gently, they 
eaſily reſtrain it within moderate embankments, 
and convey it for the improvement of the ſoil. 
Such is the fertility it induces, and ſo much does 
it facilitate the operations of farming, that when 
they have ſown, they either turn in ſheep to tread 

F 4 the 
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the ſeed to a proper depth in the ground, or run a 
light plough over, and return not till harveſt in 
four or five months, when they receive the moſt 
plenteous crops without coſt or trouble. Huſ- 
bandry in other places is of much toil and expence: 
the Egyptians alone reap the fruits of the earth with 
very little coſt and inconſiderable labour, 


Herodotus, Euterpe F. 14 of the Glaſgow Ed. 


*They(ſpeaking of the Egyptians within the limits 
of the flow of the Nile) neither undergo the labour 
of breaking furrows with the plough, nor of hoe - 
ing *, nor any other work which other men find 
neceſſary for the cultivation of grain; but when 
the river, viſiting them ſpontaneouſly, has irrigated 
their grcund, and recedes from 1t, then each ſows 
his land, and immediately turns ſwine upon it +; 
and having trodden in the ſeed by means of theſe 
animals, he waits thus for harveſt ; at which time 
he ſends the ſwine in again, and when they have 
beat down the corn, he gathers and lays it by.” 

The firſt part of this account of Egyptian agri- 
culture, that of treading in the grain by the feet of 
ſwine, ſeems ſtrange, I preſume : and poſſibly you 
will not recommend the adoption of it in European 
practice. As to the fact, you obſerve, it is ſub- 

| ſtantially 


. n Meg. | 
t e0C a} Au wo ain Us. trtavdt %21omalnon Tnos vl To c 
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ſtantially confirmed by Diodorus; only he names 
ſheep inſtead of hogs. The latter part ſtrikes me 
23 almoſt beyond a paradox. I have quoted the 
very words, and can give no other meaning to 
them. Perhaps too it may deſerve notice, that 
Herodotus ſeems to negative any uſe of the plough 
on the lands watered by the Nile, though Diodo- 
rus ſpeaks of it as at leaſt ſometimes employed; 
and Tibullus celebrates the Egyptian deity as the 
inventor of the plough +, 


From Pliny. L. v. ch. 9. 


* The Nile riſes the firſt new moon after the 
ſolſtice, very gradually while the ſun is in Cancer ; 
but abundantly in Leo. In Virgo it ſubſides by 
the ſame degrees it roſe. In Libra it is entirely 
within its banks, as Herodotus relates, on the 
hundredth day from its riſe. While it is on the 
flood, it is held an impiety for kings or governors 
af the provinces to ſail on it *. Its juſt increaſe is 
17 cubits: leſs does not irrigate the whole of the 
tract that depends on its fertilizing waters, and 

| more 


+ Primus aratra manu ſolerti fecit Ofiris, 

* Kings do well when they reſpect whatever promotes 
agriculture, the ſource of greater, more general, and more 
conſtant bleflings than the beit kings can hope to be the in- 
ſtruments of conferring: a good which ſubſiſts when miſ- 
government has deſtroyed every other political advantage; 
capable of reinvigorating an exhauſted nation, | 
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more cauſes a loſs of time by covering the land too 
long. At 12 cubits the province ſuffers famine; 
at 13 it ſtill feels a ſcarcity; at 14 is gladneſs; 
at 15 ſecurity; at 16 luxuriant plenty. The 
greateſt riſe in this age was under Claudius, 
18 cubits; the leaſt five in the Pharſalian war. 
When the flow ceaſes to riſe it is let off by opening 
the ſluices, and each field is directly ſown as ſoon 
as the water has run off.“ 

Amattanus ManceLriinus, who appears to 
have tranſcribed great part of his account from 
Pliny, ſays, that no owner of land ever wiſhes a 
greater riſe than of ſixteen cubits. And if the flow 
is not too ſmall or exceſſive, the ſeed caſt on the 
enriched toil often returns a produce of ſeventy- 
fold. Ammianus Marcellinus, I. xxii. p. 268. 
Paris, 1544. 


Ariſtotle. 


I find Ariſtotle: of opinion, that all the mouths 
of the Nile, except only the Canobic, did not exiſt 
originally in the river, but were made' by art. 
This fact ſeems not unimportant to thoſe who 
would animate induſtry to the improvement of the 
earth; when a teſtimony is exhibited of ſuch a 
change in one of the great diviſions of nature, 
| wrought by human hands. Ez? dubilamus adbuc 


virtutem extendere factis | ? 
Modern 


t Oui 9? 2, nal l GloHα rd (1s News ] TAiv 46; 1s 
Karwbing xeiconomila, xa s is Hidazus o Meteorol. i. p. 424. 
Aurel. Allobr. 1605. vol. i. 
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Modern Account of the Nile. 


May I be allowed to cloſe theſe antient autho- 
rities with an extract from Hill's Ottoman Empire, 
publiſhed in 1709, the Hiſtoire Ancienne of Rol- 
lin, and the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory. 

* This ® celebrated river proſecutes his courſe 
through many nations till it enters Egypt : there, 
grown deep, it ſmoothly runs within its banks, in 
one broad ſtream, till near five miles below Grand 
Cairo, there it becomes divided into two diſtinct 
and navigable branches: that towards the eaſt diſ- 
charging all its waters from a mouth at Damieta, 
ſituated on the Mediterranean; and the weſtern 
branch, the old Canepus, likewiſe falling into the 
above named ſea, not far below Roſetta, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria. 

* Excepting many channels cut by art, for the 
conveniency of letting waters in upon the country 
in the yearly overflow, there now remain but 
theſe two branches out of the ſo often-mentioned 
ſeven, 

About the midſt of june, the Nile infallibly 
begins to riſe : thence ſwelling by degrees till au- 
guſt following, and mounting che height of two or 
three and twenty cubits f. 

* When thus it has encreaſed to a convenient 
height, the Grand Baſhaw of Cairo, ſolemnly at- 
tended, comes upon the bank ; and, having given 

with 


* Hill's Ottom. Emp. p. 224, 225. 
+ About 34 feet 6 inches, 
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with his own hands the warning ſtroke, they cut 
it through in many places, where the water ruſhes 
with an impetuous current, overflowing all the 
country upon either ſide ; the river, ſo continuing. 
many days, then ſuddenly decreaſing and retiring 
orderly within its banks, leaves all the land (before 
a deſart) covered richly with a propagative lime 
of ſuch admirable virtue, that the corn, upon 
abatement of the waters, ſcattered careleſsly about 
the ſurface, conſtantly produces iwo good crops, 
and ſometimes more, with equal plenty, Not 
quite five months the waters take in riſe, continu- 
ance, and abatement : for about the firſt or ſecond 
of november, all the country lately deluged is en- 
tirely freed from the invading current, 

< Itis a proſpect highly pleaſant for a ſtranger 
to behold a country ſuddenly overwhelmed, and 
that become a ſea which juſt before appeared a de- 
fart : men and women briſkly rowing up and 
down, and ſtill more rejoicing the more deep they 
find the waters; for from the great or ſmall en- 
creaſe of their preſaging Nilus, they foretel, with 
eaſe, the never-failing conſequence of plenty or 
famine,” 


From Rollin. 
CULT IV AT IQN; 


„Tur huſbandman in that country, fatigues 
not himſelf by drawing laborious furrows with the 
ſhare, or in breaking clods of earth. When the 


Nile 
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Nile is retired, he has only to turn the earth “, 
mixing with it a little ſand to abate its ſtrength ; 
after which he ſows without trouble, almoſt with- 
out coſt, Two months after, it is covered with all 
ſorts of grain and pulſe. They ſow uſually in oc- 
tober and november, in proportion as the land is 
progreſſively cleared of the inundation ; and the 
harveſt is in march and april. 

«© The ſame ground bears, in one year, three 
or four ſorts of different fruits. They ſow lettuce 


and cucumber, then grain, and afterwards different 


leguminous crops peculiar to Egypt.“ Tom. I. 
ch. ii. ſect. 5. par. 7. 


The author of the firſt volume of the Anlient 
Univerſal Hiſtory, ſays, 


Standard Riſe of the Nile. 


« Though the river begins to ſwell in may, no 
public notice is taken of it till the 28th or 29th of 
june; by which time it is uſually riſen to the height 
of ſix or eight pikes (a turkiſh meaſure of about 
26 inches) and then the public criers proclaim it 
through the capital and other cities; and continue 
in the ſame manner to publiſh how much the river 
encreaſes every day, till it riſcs to 16 pikes ; and 

then 


* Query, How? 

+ Thirty-four feet eight inches. By the Grecian cubit 
the ſtandard height taken at 16 cubits would be about 27 
feet; and at 18, the greateſt in the age of Pliny, about 30 
feet 4 inches, 
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then they cut down the dam of the Khalij, or great 
canal, at Bulak, which paſſes through the midſt 
of Al Kahira; and let in the water on their lands. 
If the river wants but an inch of this height, they 
will not cut the dam; becauſe, in ſuch caſe, no 
tribute is dus to the prince for the lands which - 
ſhould be watered by them, the produce being 
then ſcarce ſufficient to maintain the tillers. And, 
therefore, at preſent, if the Baſha, or governor of 
Egypt, cuts this dam before the river riſes to that 
determinate height, he is anſwerable for the conſe- 
quence, and mult pay the turkiſh emperor his tri- 
bute, whether the year be plentiful or no. If the 
water increaſes to the height of 23 or 24 pikes *, 
it is judged moſt favourable ; but if it exceeds that, 
it does a great deal of miſchief ; not only by over- 
throwing houſes and drowning cattle, but alſo by 
engendering a great number of inſects, which de- 
ſtroy the fruits of the earth.” Vol. i. p. 413. 


IRATG ATION. 
The Manner of conveying the Water on their Lands, 


* As the river could not of itſelf overflow the 
lands in the neceſſary proportion, the inhabitants 
have been obliged, with infinite labour, to cut a 
vaſt number of canals and trenches, from one end 
of Egypt to the other, to convey the water to 
every part; ſo that each town and village has its 
canal, which 1s opened at the proper time, and the 

Water 


27 ifty-two feet; 
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water ſucceſſively conducted to the moſt diſtant 
places. They begin to open them firſt in Up- 
per Egypt; and then gradually lower, according 
to a public regulation of the meaſures made for that 
purpoſe. By this means the water is ſo carefully 
huſbanded, that if it riſes to 24 pikes it ſupplies 
the whole country; which is ſo large, and the ca- 
nals ſo numerous, that it is thought ſcarce a tenth 
part of the waters of the Nile enter the ſea in the 
firſt three months of its overflowing. However, 
ſome places are obliged to uſe engines : formerly 
Archimedes ſcrew; but now generally wheels, 
which carry a rope or chain of earthen pots, hold- 
ing about ſeven quarts apiece. There are beſides, 
a vaſt number of wells in Egypt, from whence 
water is drawn in the ſame manner to water the 
gardens : ſo that it is no exaggeration to ſay, that 
there are in Egypt above 200,000 oxen daily em- 
ployed in this labour. As the land hes perfectly 
even, they cut their gardens into little ſquare 
beds *, which are all ſurrounded with trenches 
higher than the level of the gardens ; ſo that when 
they want to water one of theſe beds, they open 
one of the trenches, which immediately furniſhes 
as much water as is neceſſary; after which they 
ſtop it up again; and thus they manage the rel : 


„ Theſe methods of dividing the land by trenches into 
ſmall ſquares for the purpoſe of irrigation, may be compared 
with the ſame method of dividing the fields in Flanders for 
the purpoſe of draining. See the letter cf the Reverend 
Mr. Laurents, p. 224, 225, of the Annals, vol. i. 
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by which means they have the fineſt and moſt fer- 
tile gardens in the world, Pomgranates, oranges, 
lemons, and ſeveral other ſorts of trees, afford a 
ſhade and coolneſs, which, notwithſtanding the 
heat of the climate, make it delightful walking. 
When a tree is wanting, they only cut down a 
branch, which they plant by the ſide of a little 
trench, and in two or three years it grows to be 4 
tree,” p. 416, 417. 


Ground reclaimed from a Mar /+. 


The moſt plentiful parts of Egypt are the Delta, 
and that province which is now called Al Feyyum, 
ſuppoſed to be the ancient Heracleotic Nome; the 
capital of which is ſaid by the natives to have been 
built by Joſeph, to whom they own themſelves ob- 
liged for the improvements of this territory; which 
being much the loweſt part of Egypt, was befcre 
nothing but a ſtanding pool, till that patriarch, by 
cutting canals, and particularly the great one which 
reaches from the Nile to the lake Mzris, drained 
it of the water, and clearing it of the ruſhes and 
marſhy weeds, rendered it fit for tillage. It is 
now the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated land in the 
whole kingdom, containing above 360 villages, 
and yields linen, grapes, and other fruits in 
abundance ; and it fails not bearing, even in thoſe 
years when the Nile's not riſing to its uſual height, 
occaſions a ſcarcity in the other parts of Egypt. 


P. 412, 
O PI- 
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OPINION 


Concerning peculiar frufifying Qualities in the 
Water of the Nile. 


What is moſt extraordinary, this ſurpriſing fe- 
cundity cauſed by the inundation of the Nile, 
reaches not only to the earth, but alſo to mankind 
and animals f. It is found, by conſtant experi- 
ence, that the new waters make the women fruit- 
ful, whether they bathe in them or only drink 
them. As to the cattle, the cows almoſt always 
bring two calves at a time; the ſheep yean twice 
a year; and a goat is often ſeen followed by four 
kids which ſhe has brought in ſix months. P. 417, 
418. 


e 


Adopted by Rollin, and the Author of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory, from Seneca. 


The Nile differing from other rivers which waſh 
and drain away the heart of the earth, deprives it 
of nothing; but on the contrary recruits its ſtrength. 
It improves their fields from a double cauſe: the 
inundation, and the fertile ſlime which it de- 


poſits 1. 
„„. N* 36 G I would 


+ Diodorus Sic. L. 1. 

t Cum cœteri amnes abluant terras et evicerent, Nilus 
adeo nihil exedit nec abradit ut contra adjiciat vires, mini- 
mumque in co fit quod ſolum temperet ; illato enim limo 


drenas 
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I would here venture to propoſe a query, he- 
ther the effects of inundation, or of irrigating on 
different ſoils, have been ſufficiently tried; and 
under what circumſtances either may be expected 
to be beneficial, or otherwiſe. 

I now end the detail concerning the Nile : 
which at leaſt is a glorious proof, perhaps not as yet 
equalled in its kind, of the ſpirit of induſtry im- 
proving natural advantages, and remedying natural 
inconveniences: till the one, from having been 
deſtructively formidable, vaniſhed ; and the other, 
from precarious and partial, became certain and 
equally diffuſive. Thus the ſtupendous toils of a 
very remote age carried eaſe, ſecurity, and plenty, 
to a long poſterity. The agriculture of theſe 
iſlands has not thoſe arduous obſtacles to ſurmount 
from nature; yet doubtleſs there is much room, 
and much neceſlity, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
for improvement. The giving impulſe and direc- 
tion to a multitude of apparently little cauſes, is 
the ſecret of producing great effects. We have 
our Nile: if we avail ourſelves of the talents, ex- 
perience, and animated perſeverance, of thoſe who 
exert themſelves for the advancement of huſbandry. 
Genius, obſervation, induſtry, and the collected 
ſtream of information from all quarters, will pour 

renewed 


drenas faturat ne jungit. Debitque illi Ægyptus non tan- 
tum fertilitatum terrarum ſed ipſas. Quidquid pingue 
ſecum tulit arentibus locis allinit. Seneca. Nat. Queſt. 
L. iv. Paris, 1619. 
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renewed and accumulating plenty on a land, which, 
deſolated in the purſuit of foreign objects, ſhould 
now in time avail herſelt of her true internal re- 
ſource; and repair, by the plough, what the 
ſword, the pen of the financier, and the dreams of 
parliamentary omnipotence, have nearly ruined: 

J am, your's, &c. 


| * CAPEL LOFF T. 
Treſton Hall, July 26, 1785. 


I am much obliged to my worthy friend 
for this communication, and I cannot avoid ex- 
preflihng a wiſh, that gentlemen who, fortunately 
for the culture and embelliſhment of their minds, 
have preſerved their literature, would apply it to 
purpoſes equally uſeful. The only circumſtance I 
recolle& in modern huſbandry that reminds one of 
the Egyptian practice of ſowing, was the manage- 
ment of Mons. Mouron, of Calais, who ſowed his 
mud without any tillage, and reaped great crops+. 


„ 


-—__—— 


ON SUMMER FALLOWING. 
By R. Legrand, Eſq. of Af, near Sandwich, Kent. 


Gailton Houſe, July 25, 1795. 
Dear Sir, 


REN a purchaſer of your valuable Annals, I 
am conſequently a reader of them: and if an 
| G 2 in- 

+ Annals, Vol. ii. p. 83. 
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inattentive one, the reflection is upon myſelf, and 
not upon your work. 

Your deſign is not only commendable but great; 
and can no leſs than attract the attention of every 
friend to agriculture. As ſuch, I am induced to 
add a little to the general ſtock; premiſing, that 

whatever I now, or may hereafter write, you will 
correct and diſpoſe of as you pleaſe. 

Much and various is written upon very intereſt— 
ing ſubjects. I have now before me (N' 14.) a 
letrer of the Reverend Mr. Fiſke's, and am con- 
templating his documents upon the bean and ſum- 
mer-fallow culture. 

I mean not to enter into controverſy with ſo re- 
ſpectable a name; but, as a practical farmer of 
30 years experience, will venture to offer an opi- 
nion with all due deference to the better judgment 
of others. 

My opinion is, that he who, in any ſituation 
whatever, makes the molt frequent and moſt per- 
fect ſummer-fallows, with a judicious arrangement 
of the firſt and ſucceeding crops, farms in the beſt 
and compleateſt ſtile. 

The earth as well as animal creation requires 
reſt, and after it will, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, ** rejoice as a giant to run his courſe,” 

The ifle of Thanct, the Eden of Eaſt-Kent, is 
rendered what it is chiefly by a conſtant courſe of 
ſummer-fallows, and an happy adjuſtment of 
crops. 2 


In 
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In ſome parts of the Iſle it would be abſurd in 
the extreme to put wheat upon the fallow. Under 
ſuch circumſtances the following arrangement takes 
place, viz. 

If the fallow is manured, ſprat-barley is ſown 
with the common clover; the next year the clover 
is depaſtured till the beginning of june, and laid 
in for ſeed, which generally gives a profitable crop; 
the next year wheat upon the clover-lay ; the fol- 
lowing year (the ſtubble being early taken off, and 
the ground immediately ploughed) peaſe, and then 
wheat. The ſoil then having well rewarded the 


farmer. (for the ſoil is ever grateful) is refreſhed 


again by a ſummer-fallow. 


N. B. The fallow is conſidered as the baſis of 


their beſt expectations. 


The application of the crops varies, under the 
judgment of the farmer, according to the variation 


of ſoil. 

Beans are indiſputably an ameliorating crop, 
and a good tilth for any corn: but peaſe are better 
in moſt ſoils, allowing the land to be properly 
managed. 

Peaſe come off the ſoil early, and admit an early 
and repeated application of the plough, which, in 
my opinion, is wholeſome practice; admitting, by 
the bye, that there is any health in a ſummer- 
tallow. 

We not only horſe-hoe, and hand- hoe, to de- 
deſtroy the weeds; but we do it to warm and me- 
liorate the ſoil: yet, upon the idea of Mr. Fiſke, 

G 3 1 
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it is a bad way, an abominable practice, tending 
to exhauſt the vegetable food. 

By experience I know that ſtrong ſoils are at- 
tenuated by frequent ploughings, and light ones 
are rendered more conſolidated, more firm, and 
more compact, 

We are not yet wiſe enough to trace natural ef- 
fects to their proper cauſes. —But fo it is. 

Your Annals, fir, have a tendency to make us 
much wiſer than we at prefent are. 

As I ſhould be happy in the introduction of any 
matter worthy a place in your Annals, I beg leave 
to mention the name of Mr. Hall. Any atten- 
tions from you, I am ſure, will be very grateful to 
him; and you will be amply requited by the rural 
intelligence he is ſo truly capable of giving. 

Mr. Hall has been particularly ſucceſsful in the 
cultivation of canary, and upon a foil never till 
now thought propitious to it: indeed he has re- 
markably ſucceeded in the cultivation of every 
thing. 

Addreſs: William Hall, Eſq. Elmfbone, near 
Ming bam, Kent“. 

I know not the man who farms in a more perfect 
ſtile chan Mr. Hall: but if fummer-fallows are im- 
poveriſhing, poor and hapleſs would be the fate of 
him who is now flouriſhing and happy. 


The 


I immediately wrote to this gentleman for information 


in relation to his hufbandry, and have no doubt but he will 
favour me with an account of it, A. F. 
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The 12 acres of ſprat-barley you ſaw in my field, 
produced 103 quarters 4 buſhels Wincheſter mea- 
ſure, 

The field is now in barley again, and there is an 
appearance of as fine a crop. I ſhall begin to mow 
it next monday. 

I am perſuaded that barley will produce good 
crops in ſucceſſion (it is contrary to general opinion) 
] had a mind to try, and be aſſured, fir, I ſhall 
ever have a mind to be, | 

| Your's, &c. 
R. LEGRAND, 


Having written to Mr. Legrand for ſome explana- 
tions, I was favoured with the following, A. . 


S I R, 
GREAT is the pleaſure ariſing from the attempt 
to reſolve your queries. 


Qu ERV I. 


Does not the round tilth obtain in Eaſt Kent 
and the Iſle of Thanet many years together, to the 
excluſion of ſummer fallows ? 


Anſwer, The round tilth does prevail generally 
in a great part of Eaſt Kent, much more ſo than 
in any part of the Iſle of Thanet; but it ſhakes 
not my opinion founded upon obſervation, that 
he who deviates from that laviſh mode beſt ſuc- 
ceeds. 


G 4 II. When 


2 
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When they vary from the round tilth, do not 
they introduce turnips, tares, trefoil, &c.? 


Anſwer. They do frequently; more eſpecially 
turnips upon light ſoils. 


III. 


Are there many and ſtrong inſtances of land in 
that part of Kent ſummer-fallowed ? 


Anſwer. A great many inſtances ; and upon ex- 
tenſive and ſtrong ſoils ; between Deal and Dover, 
the very beſt crops of wheat are produced in con- 
ſequence of that practice. 

Mr. Hatton (among many others) a capital and 
wealthy farmer, has ſucceeded in a very high de- 
gree by that ſpecial courſe of management, 


IV. 


In what caſes, and to what degree, are peaſc 
found preferable to beans ? 


Anſwer. In any ſoil, peaſe occupying the land 
ſo much leſs time than beans, give an advantage 
in tillage, if immediately embraced. 

In reſpect to my mode of farming, being now 
upon a ſmall ſcale, it is rather circumſtantial than 
methodical. 

In corroboration of my opinion, I beg leave to 
advert to the management of a gentleman now 


farming part of his own eſtate in Eaſt Kent. This 
gentle. 
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gentleman, Mr. Jeſſard, was formerly a very ca- 
pital farmer in the Iſle of Thanet, and has brought 
with him that abominable practice of ſummer-fal- 
lowing to his farm inthe pariſhof Woodneſborough, 
near Sandwich, a very high rented farm which he 
has lately purchaſed, | 

The farm was exceedingly run out. The firſt 
ſtep Mr. Jeſſard took, was to fallow a large field 
of about 5o acres or upward ; it was done in the 
completeſt manner, and the production gave ample 
. teſtimony of the propriety of the meaſure; the 
crop barley, ſomewhere I believe between 8 and g 
quarters per acre, It is now beans, and a finer ap- 
pearance I know not any where. 

He, doubtleſs, will keep on fallowing, warrant- 
ed by his ſucceſs : which will ever be the caſe with 
him who fallows ofteneſt and beſtF. 

I have the honour to be, 

SIX, 
Your's, &c. 


R. LEGRAND. 
Guilton Houſe, Auguſt 3, 1785. 


USE 


+ I cannot ſubſcribe to Mr, Legrand's opinion in general 
on ſummer-fallows ; but ſo very ſucceſsful a cultivator de- 
ſerves every attention. He will never take pen in hand 
without contributing to the improvement of the art, A.Y. 
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USL OF CARROT S, fe. 


By Mr. 7. Harvey, of E:mley Lover, near Hartle- 
bury, Worceſterſhire. | 


SIR, 


1 HAVE been a regular ſubſcriber to your moſt 
uſeful work, and have had the 12 firſt numbers, 
neatly bound, to ſhew to my acquaintance, ſome 
of whom will become purchaſers ; as all who have 
ſeen them agree that they are the beft aſſortment 
of agricultural experiments ever offered to the 
public. 

As you fo frequently call on your readers to fend 
their obſcrvations and experiments to you, I there- 
fore fend mine without apology, | 

What I now ſhall trouble you with, is on the ap- 
plication of carrots and cabbages in the winter 
dairy to make butter, in which article we happily 
excel, My method, I think, is rather ſingular, 
which (as it is ſucceſsful) I am the more induced 
to tranſmit. I have tried it upon a rather large 
ſcale two winters; the little experience I have, ra- 
ther perſuades me cabbage only will not produce 
the fineſt flavoured milk for butter, 

1 provide new milched cows, and give each at 
leaſt half a peck of carrots at night in their man- 
ger when we tie them up to milk; give a little hay, 
leaving them tied up till morning; give again the 
lame 
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ſame quantity of carrots, milk and turn them our, 
give hay in the cribs, and about 10 or 11 o'clock, 
give as many half-buſhel baſkets of cabbages in the 
cribs as are cows, hay again, and in two or three 
hours another feed of cabbage as before; give roots 
and cabbage whole, and always hay. 

Never turn the cows out of the yard, as there is 
water in it. 

Have nearly as much milk as when the cows are 
at graſs; much more cream and butter, which is 
of a nice graſs colour, the flavour very fine, and 
keeps good longer than other butter, 

When the cabbage are a little hurt by froſt, or 
the milk or cream frozen, fo that the flavour or co- 
lour of the butter is affected, and have not carrots 
to increale the cow's allowance, we ſcrape as many 
large raw carrots as we have cows to the pail, and 
preſs the juice into the churn with the cream; 
which has nearly as good an effect as adding to 
their feed, 


My calves are always fat at a month old; the 
| yeal of a delicate colour. 

The cattle kept as above are always in fine con- 
dition, neither do they ſink in milk or fleſh when 
turned out to graſs; being kept all winter in the 
yard, make a deal of good muck, as I provide 
ftraw and ſtubble in pleaty. | 
T be land I grow carrots on 1s the ſandieſt I have, 
but have none light enough to depend upon for a 
thick crop, but have them very large. My barley 


laſt 
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Jaſt year was as good as after fallow-turnips where 
the land was well manured, and the clover is much 
thicker, which muſt be owing to the deep tillage 
given for the carrots, bringing up ſo much 
mould never before diſturbed by the plough, al- 
ready enriched by the fineſt particles of the various 
manures which were waſhed down by rain, &c. 
below the action of the plough in common huſ- 
bandry. 

My barley now on my carrot ground is the beſt 
in the neighbourhood (except one piece of ſandy 
land marled laſt winter, and one part of a field 
drilled). My cabbage on ſtronger land, the crops 
good after them, and very clean. I am well per- 
juaded, if my land was ſandy enough, that carrots 
would be proiitably grown for the keep of horſes; 
and would be all-ſufficient for a farming team at 
huſbandry buſineſs without corn. 


J am, Sir, with the greateſt re ſpect, 
(though unknown) 
Your conſtant reader, &c. : 
J. HARVEY, 
Elmley Lovet, near Hartle- ; 
bury, Worceſterſhure. 


Though my fortune is too ſmall for the farm I 
hold at an improved rack rent, yet I have been a 
bold improver, in draining, fencing, planting, 
clearing land, marling, liming, mudding, &c. &c. 

| have 
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T have, upon a rather large ſcale, planted potatoes, 
&c. I have many years been drilling not only 
beans and peaſe, but wheat and barley, any of 
which operations (if you deſire) I will faithfully 
tranſmit to you an account of, 

N. B. Should be very glad if you would con- 
deſcend to inform me, by a letter, how ] could 
procure a quantity of burnet-ſeed, with your ap- 
proved method of cultivating it, and the general 
price *, 


Elmley Lover, July 31, 1785. 

SIM. | 
J HAD the pleaſure of receiving a polite letter 

from you the ꝙth initant; the various requi- 
ſitions of which I ſhall aniwer to the belt of my 
power. I have few materials but my memory to 
rake it from; yet think J am pretty near the truth 
in my method. 

Expence of carrots and cabbage per acre, is as 
follows; and I think, and have found, that one 
acre of each is enough, one year with another, for 
fix cows for 20 weeks in winter, with about 12 
tons of hay, which, laſt winter, was worth about 
2 J. per ton. 

Expence 

The price at London is 18. a pound, conſequently, I 
recommend that it be ſown thin in drills, at 2 feet aſunder, 
till ſeed is procured in plenty; afterwards, ſow it broadcaſt 
on all lands laid to graſs, mixed with other ſeeds; but moſt 


when the new-lay is intended for a ſheep walk, Meſſrs. Ed- 
dic and Mylne, in the Strand, have good ſeed. A. V. 
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Expence of Carrots and Cabbages per Acrt. 


CARROTS. 
4. 2. 
Rent, tithe, & rates, o 14 
Weeding & hoeing, 1 10 
Trench-ploughing, o 10 
Alb. ſeed, gd. per Ib. O 3 


o „ 000 N 


CABBAGES. 


| * 
Rent, tithe, & rates, o 14 
Seed and ſowing, © 6 
One ploughing, © 5 


Cutting & drawing 


o 0 oN 


Sowing, - 0 © home ; mile, 0 17 0 
Harrowing, 1 2 hoeings, - o 6 o 
Pulling, topping, and Drawing and ſetting | 
loading, - o1g o plants, © 7 0 
Carting home ! of a 
mile 10 loads, 
about 20 buſhels | 
per load, I 0 
Storeing up in ſtra wo 4 © 
3 2 15 0 
Carrots, $ 3 6 
Hay, - 36.0 0 
A perſon to attend the cows, - — 80 0 
A girl milking and marketing, - „ 
Total expence of dairy, - e i. 8. 
The fix cows 5 1b. butter per week, at 10d, per lb. 
for 20 weeks, - - - 25 0 0 
The ſkim milk will partly maintain 20 little pigs, 
at 15. per week *, — - 20 0 © 
Whole money made of the dairy, - = oO © 
Expences of dairy, - - -" ol 18 6 
Profit, ci - - - 4. 33 


N. B. The calves are ſuppoſed already gone to the 


butcher. 


On 
* The little pigs will generally improve about 18. per 


week, from the time they begin to drink, till worth about 
108. 
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On the whole a poor profit indeed ! with ſhame l 
muſt confeſs, I never made but only a random cal- 
culation; this winter, thould cows cat as much 
hay as the above amount, 'at the preſent price, 
which is at leaſt double, there will be a great loſs 
in the dairy. The quantity of cabbage | have no 
method to calculate at preſent, bur fnall in future 
take an account, My carrots were a thin crop, 
but very large, about 200 buſhels per acre. 

Sir, as ſmut this year is rather common in ſome 
neighbourhoods, I ſhall trouble you with a method 
1 have always uſed, and my father before me, if 
we had ſmut, of preſerving the found wheat from 
being diſcoloured by the black duſt; it will be 
uſeful, and will make white bread : even the tail 
end makes good family bread. The thing may be 
well known with you, but is not generally uſed 
with us. : 

We take ſome of the reddeſt marle, or clay, and 
dry it in the oven after drawing bread out, and 
when dry enough, we powder it in the cider-mill, 
as being the quickeſt way, to fine flour, and put 
it in an old tub, or ſuch thing, in the barn; and 
when the thraſher has ſpread about 12 ſheaves on 
the floor, he takes about a pint of the powder and 
dreſſes it chiefly on the ears of the corn through a 
hair ſieve; during thraſhing, the red duſt predomi- 
nating, keeps the ſmut from taking any effect; 

| YE 


105. or 11 8. each, the ſows giving them ſuck ; the ſows 


generally pay well for meat, 
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if the ſieve is fine through which the duſt was paſſed; 


it will all blow away in winnowing, and the wheat 


will be ſo free from it, that no man can tell it has 


been marled. What now follows concerns my 
mode of drilling, &c. 


FOR ſome years I uſed the common ſingle drill, 
made, in the part that draws down the ſeed, on the 
rolling principle, but did not approve of it ; be- 
cauſe when the ground was ploughed, were forced to 
wait for harrowing, and that delay, if rain fell in 
our wettiſh ground, the horſe drawing the drill 
would make the land unkind, and would hoe 
the worſe all the ſummer; it was rather flow in 
work, and ſometimes would not bring down the 
feed, which made gaps in the rows; but drilling 
with us is a good method, as it faves half the ſeed, 
and there is an opportunity of working between 
the rows, &c, 

I now vie a drill that is adapted to either a 
Hngle or double plough, it drops the ſeed imme- 
diately before the ſhield board in drills or broad- 
caſt, as required, by putting a pipe or broad ſpout, 
but at preſent it will only do on ground already 
made fine, as it is laid under the whole furrow ; it 
1s much better than the common way of ſowing 


firſt and then ploughing the ſeed in, as every feed 


is at one depth, and none but what are covered; 
it is not yet compleat for the planting of ſmall 
ſecds, as at preſent it lays them in too deep; but 

| if 
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if I can bring it to the perfect on I think it capable 
of, it will be of general utility; it gives no trouble 
to the ploughman but at the ends, and then in— 
conſiderable; and the whole weight not above 10 
or 12 lb. The rows may be varied, by being fixed 
to a double or ſingle plough, from 7 to 15 inches; 
you may drill with the double plough two torts of 
grain ot ſeeds at once; as for inſtance, a row of 
peaſe by one of the ploughs, and a row of beans 
with the other; or beans with one, and carrots with 
the other; or vetches, barley, oats, or red clover, 
as you drill lucerne; and ſo to any variety, as one 
drill has no correſpondence with the other, though 
both are worked by the common ground wheels, 
by means of a ſmall wire chain; the whole ex- 
pence cannot, when compleat, be more than two 
guineas 

I have now growing, ſix acres of winter corn, 
upon a foul trefoil breſh *; the ſoil various, as 
part 1s very hot and gravelly, and part deep good 
land, and part has been under-drained F, lying 
down to a brook , I drilled it in with the double 
plough, only one row to the hindermoſt furrow, 
conſequently 14 or 15 inches between; one buſtcl 
of ſeed per acre, the winter killed near one half ct it, 
yet it is a fine crop; three hotings at 8s. per acre, 


Vor. IV. Ne 20. H and 


© A half fallow, made after the ſeed was got in. 
4 Tue drained now is the belt land. 
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and beer, have made it pretty free from weeds ; 
the ears are the longeſt I have ſeen, from 4 to 7 
:nches on an average, and well filled, I expect it 
to yield better than any I bave. 

Can ſcarce peak to the ſpring-Wheat; nine acres 
done by the double plough, 7 inches between the 
rows, as the dry weather prevented part from 
coming up till june, four acres of it came tolerable, 
which I towed with grals-{ceds, and had it hoed, 
though ſy narrow at 48. per acre, which deſtroyed 
wild oats that were come up very thick all iny 
jpring-wicat is ſmutty, the crop now ripe and 
tolerable, it was Grilled in the caſter week, toge- 
ther with five acres of barley, ſame inſtrument and 
fame diitance, a buſhel and halt per acre it is a full 
crop, on a tiff land, and rather clo.idy, though a 
part of it did not come up; but three acres of it 
is the belt in the neighbourhood ;, it is now ripe. 

The appearance of our crops here is rather me— 
Jancholy; our wheat is by far the beſt, abut 
two thirds of a crop; we have begun to reap, it 
is good ia the head. I have no {nut on my winter 
corn, but it is a common complaint; the wheat, 


in general, has had a flight mijdew, which has 


ruſted tne ſtraw, three weeks or a month, about 

a foot up, but ſeems to have hurt it but little. 
The barley on rich land is pretty good; but 
on many hundred acres of fandy land, in the 
beſt ſtare of cultivation, is intirely burnt up, and 
is thought to be about half a crop in general. | 
have 
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Rave got in my carrot-barley (a pretty crop) and 
as the ſeeds are dead, I have ploughed the ground 
and fowed turnips, it made good work; the 
turnip-barley is rather the worſt, oats about half 
a Crop. 

The beans came up very thin, and what were 
are ipoiled by the inſects. 

Peale ſhort, but well podded, about half a 
crop. 

We had ſome clover, &c. but almoſt no mea- 
dow hay, about a ton of bents and weeds upon five 
acres of the beſt meadows. 

The flax about Broomſgrove good for little, not 
2 quarter of a crop. 

Hops look well; potatoes bad; cabbage none; 
carrots tolerable. 

Fruit trees ſo eat with inſ & as no fruit now, 
nor can any be expected next year. Prices of co- 
modities as follow: our meaſure at Kidderminſter 
rather more than 9 gallons, wheat 68. 4d. it is 
thought barley will be more than 4s. beans 68. 
ad. oats 48. malt only 8 gallons 3. 6d, beſt 
cheeſe 5d. per lb. bacon 8d. butter 10d. freth 
meat 4d. pigs very plentiful, hops about 1s. per 
b. hay 5 or 6 guineas per ton, part of the beit 
crop was dry in the ground till the 4th of june, 
when we had a fine ſhower, and a little the day 
following; have had a few thunder ſtorms wi:h 
rain in moſt neighbourhoods. Such e cry for grats 


has never been remembered; our belt grounds are 
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as drown as a hair's back, yet ſtock that have 
water in plenty look well; but cows milk bad. 
Our tailows are clean, but our turnips are badly 
eat with the fly; ſome have {own again, but ſeed 
is ſcarce, at 1s. per lb.; we begin every kind of 
hatveſt ro-morrow, pay ftout labourers £d. per 
day the year round, mowing 15s, and harveſt per 
month 11]. 10s. and all their dicts. They will in 
mowing, harveſt, marling, &c. drink a gallon of 
cider of 4 buthels per hogſhead, beſides table- 
beer at meals; we pay about 48. per acre for reap- 
ing wheat, and diet, if they fer it up gad hockle tit. 
We give about 4d. per buſhel thraſhing wheat. 
and berr; 2d. barley; 1? oats; beans and peale 
uncertain. I forgot to mention, that we have not 
had rain to fill our pools thele 12 months. 


N. B. Shall be always glad to ſce a letter from 


you, and will gladly anſwer it. 


J. HARVEY. 


This gent/eman makes ſome apologies which I have 
omitted, It is always with great pleaſure I hear 
from practical farmers who live by their buſineſ-. 
They are the beſt judges of it, and never cffer their 
opinions to the public without benefiting the art they 
profeſs. A. T. 


ON 
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ON THE MEANS OF PROMOTING BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE. 


SIX. 

Y OUR publication is, I think, the propereſt 

channel for an individual to convey to the 
public (by your means) whatever may appear to 
him uſeful towards perfecting that moit beneficial 
of all iciences, Agriculture. Had ſuch an under- 
taking been begun at an earlier per:od, had been 
properly attended to, and encouraged by the land- 
ed intereſt, I do not entertain a doubt, but our 
waſte-lands would have been moſtly improved, 
and ſeveral other counties equalled at preſent the 
four you give the preference to in point of culti- 
vation. I could wiſh it poſſible to perfect a ſcheme, 
by which each farmer in the kingdom would be- 
come a proficient in the modern approved iy ſtems 
of agriculture, 

Hitherto it has been encouraged only by the 
ſpirited conduct of individuals, totally unaſſiſted 
by government; which would have received pro- 
portionable advantage from the improved induſtry 
and riches of her ſubjects. That truly patriotic 
eſtabliſhment, the Society of Arts, to which the 
world, but particularly each individual of this 
iſland, is lo much indebted, with the other agri- 
cultural focteties, from their good effects, proves 
the merit of the individuals wio tupport them: 
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for thele diſtribute the only rewards to the moſt 
delerving artiſts and improvers. How bereficial 
would it be for this kingdom, if government 
would only adopt and promote the eſtabliſh- 
ments aiready exiſting and ſupported by the 
governments of other nations? viz. the CEco- 
nomical Society in Ruſſia, for the improvement 
of Agriculture; the Veterinarian School at 
Paris, &c. The firſt of thele is the Ruſſian So- 
Ciety, which 1s protected, and in every liberal 
Telpect, encouraged by the political ſovertign, and 
now conducted by Mr. Samborſki, whom you 
know to be equal to the important truſt, By this 
inſtitution, if proſecuted with the ſame attention 
as it was begun, will not Ruſſia, from the laſt at 
preſent of civilized nations, ſurpaſs in huſbandry 
in a few years Great Britain herſelf, from whom 
ſhe originally received her firit enlarged ideas of im- 
provements. Theſe, 1 an ſorry to ſay, are at preſent 
partial only, and in a few different parts of this 
kingdom brought to perfection: yet I conceive the 
whole ſy ſtem of Agriculture might be in a few years 
thoroughly underitood, and almoſt univerſally 
practiſcd here, if government would aſſiſt in eita- 
bliſhing a ſociety on a ſimilar plan to that of Ruſſia, 
This, I apprehend, might be done without the re- 
venue being diminiſhed; and the money raiſed ta 
effect this deſirable purpole, be cheariully paid by 
thole, and thoſe raxed,only, who would be great- 
ly benefited by huſbandry being brought to its 
higheſt perfection. You ate thoroughly maſter of 

the 
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the landed intereſt of this nation, and muſt be con- 
vinced, that the only method of reducing the pre- 
ſent enormous weight uf taxes, is to enable the 
land-owner to eacrealc his income the more caſily 
to pay them. 

This county, I am convinced, were incloſures 
and draining purlued, and the improved ſy tems of 
culture introduced and prattited, would yicli the 
double of its preſent product. 

The beſt cultivated counties would even be be- 
nifited, were county-tarms eſtabliſhed on a great 
icale, and each county to ſupport its reſpective 
eſtabliſhment, 

As in the Ruſſian Society, the beſt implements 
of huſbandry ſhould be uſed, and the belt ſy ſtems 
practiſed, that the lands in each county would 
admit of, A profeſſor or lecturer of Agriculture 
ſhould be appointed in every county, with a very 
ſufficient ſalary; he ſhould both explain in lectures 
the theory, and direct the practice in every branch; 
all which ſhould be annually reduced to practice 
on the lands appropriated to the county-farm. 
Similar to the French Veterinarian School, lec- 
rures on farricry, viz. on the different diforders, 
&c. of all animals in the huſbandry line ſhould be 
there frequently given, which would, in a great 
meaſure, prevent the conſtant loſs ſuſtained by the 
ignorance of blackſmitlis, farriers, cow-doCtors, 
&c. &c. By employing able men in the above 
capacities, might not the cauſcs of all, or moſt of 
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the diſorders in animals, in vegetables, as in wheat, 
potatoes, and all others, with their remedies, be 
diſcovered ? 

Jn this hypotheſis, each county would require 
one ſchool, or more, of this ſort, from the great 
variety ct lands in this kingdom ; and the expences 
ſhould be defrayed by the county rates, or any 
other method that may appear more eligible to 
vou. The county rates would ſcarcely be felt by 
any individual, did each county raiſe 1000 l. or 
2000 l. annually, A committee of correſpondence 
ſhouid be eſtabliſhed in the metropolis (why not 
be appointed by the Society of Arts) to publiſh 
whatever might appear intereſting to the public, 
which had been conveyed to it by the county pro- 
feſlors, &c. Each pariſh ſhould have the privi- 
lege of ſending to the county-ſchool for inſtruc- 
tion, one, two, or three ſtudents, each bearing his 
own expenccs. 


If you diſapprove of the above, could govern— 


ment render a more eſſential ſervice, than to grant 


a certain ſum to be annually diſtributed in premi- 
ums by the preſent eſtabliſhed ſocieties for the en- 
couragement cf Agriculture? King's plates are 


given for the improvement of our breed of race- 
ho: ſes; and would the encouragement of Agricul- 
ture be le!s beneficial than the turf? The deciſion 
to me ſcems obvious. 


If you think neither of theſe plans worthy of 
your attention, would you not greatly promote the 
| above 
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above wiſnhed- for improvements, by ſtrongly re- 
commending to the land-owners Wn all our coun- 
ties, to hire ſuffolk, norfolk, or kentiſh, &c. 
huſbandmen, or bailiffs: this would be a very 
eaſy, though not ſo effectual a method of improve- 
ment: I mention this with more confidence, and 
earneſtly wiſh you would take the ſubject into con- 
fderation : as in your Tours you adviled the ſettling 
upon an eſtate two or three farmers from different 
improved counties to be the beſt method of pro- 
moting the improvement of huſbandry. I pro- 
cured ſome, and now find the advantage of it. 

I am ſenſible of my deficiency in writing , but 
if any part of the above can be of ſervice, I ſhall 
be very happy in having communicated a ſingle 
thought, that may be of advantage to the public. 
Before I conclude, give me leave to return you my 
grateful thanks for the many benefits I have re- 
ceived from your various publications. 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


* * * * 


A C- 


* The gentleman deſiring his name not to be inſerted, 
and the ſubject of his letter not being experimental, I have 
complied : but the original is left at the publiſher's. There 
is no deficiency, but a vein of good ſenſe through the 
whole, A.Y. 
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ACCOUNT OF GRAZING TWELVE 
STEERS. 


By Robert Andrews, Eſq. of Auberies, near 


Stapury. 


TR. MACRO having ſent you a moſt accurate 
account of grazing which proved remarkably 
unprofitahle, and as concluſions may be unwarily 
drawn trom it by young tarmers againſt keeping 
cattic, | think others who have had a different ſuc-— 
ceſs, ſhould attempt to reſcue that branch of huſ- 
bandry trom imputations which would not be per- 
fectiy fair. It ſhould, however, be premiſed, that 
when every article a beaſt eats is charged carefully 
to his account, either at the price for which it could 
be ſold, or at the colt, the profit on the moſt thiiving 
beaſts will neceſſarily be found very little. Ly 
keeping a good ſtock of cattle, a farm is in heart, 
and the corn crops large, which neceſſarily unites 
tne caitle fo much with the reſt of the farm, that 
accounts exactly diſtin, though eabily to be kept 
in ſerm, are very difficult zn fact, for the profit of 
different articles will connect and ariſe from each 
other. | 
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Account of twelve Steers, 


DEBTOR. 
1783. J. 
Dec. 1. To 4 ſteers, 10 
To 8 do. zl. 5s. 6d. 
To expences, 
To 22 weeks "Rags 
of 12 at gd. 9 
To 16 weeks, may. 
june, july, and 
auguſt, in roads 
& commons; coſt 
nothing, but I 
charge 6d. a 
week. - 
Sept. oct. nov 16 
acres rouen, but 
ſome lean cattle 
run with them. 9g 
Bought a ſtack of 
hay, coſt — 12 
While at hay, 6 qrs 
4 buſh. barley at 
20 £. 6 
7 qrs. 4 buſh. peaſe 
at 30 8. 1 
Grinding, - 0 
Eight acres turnips, 
with carting, at 
* x 24 
Keeping the two 
laſt beaſts from 
27th april tojuly 
Ith, 12 weeks, 
al 2 5, — 2 


1. 


© n 


4 
6 

0 
4 
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4 16 © 


12 © 


10 0 
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Balance profit, 2 


17 10 
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Theſe ſteers were well bought, as the prices 
ſhew : nor have I any rcaton to find fault with 
their thriving , yet when te account is drawn up 
in this manner, the apparent profit is ſmall. Here 
is, however, above eighteen pounds worth of corn 
given them, which rarely anſwers in grazing ; that 
corn is fold at the barn door: there is a profit on 
the turnips ; and there is a farther profit probably 
on the weekly prices charged; and when to this we 
add the advantage of the dung (always of great ac- 
count with a good farmer) and that turnips, rouen, 
and ſtraw, are not Þ.lways to be fold to be con- 
ſumed on the farm, it will appear that the em is 
highly advantageous, {mall as the balance ap- 
PEArs. 


K.- A 


ON THE FRENCH EDICT PROHIBITING 
BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 


By the Editor. 


HE clauſe which was inſerted in the laſt 
treaty of peace for appointing commiſſioners 

to arrange the commercial intereſts of the two 
countries, was done at the inſtance of France, but 
the negotiatiun which took place in conſequence of 
it, was purſued on our part fo languidly, and with 
ſo little of that attention that marks an inclination 
to a meaſure, that the french preſently ſaw how | 
5 little 
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little was to be expected from it. Propoſitions 
were made and rejected, and in conſequence the 
edict in queſtion took place. 

It ought to be received as an axiom in commer- 
cial politics, that the more freedom takes place in 
trade, the better it 1s reciprocally for any two or 
more countries. Are the minitters of the two 
kingdoms the only men in them ignorant of this 
truth? Or mult we ſearch for other and better rea- 
ſons for the failure of a negotiation which ought to 
have terminate fo differently? 

The preſent arrangement of trade between Great 
Britain an] Ireland, is a ſtrong cafe in point. The 
great principle of it was to render the two king- 
doms in matters of trade as ou; to break 7 3 a 
variety of barriers railed mutually againſt the cur- 
rent of induſtry in each; and to eſtabliſh a new 
ſyſtem of reciprocal treedom. 

The id-a was perfectly liberal, and did honour 
to the mcn who conceived it, What was the 
event ? A hotter and more clamourous oppoſition 
from the commercial intereſt throughout this king- 
dom than ever aroſe in it to any other meaſure, A 
combination of heterogeneous jnttreſts, with but 
Ine common purpoſe, that of making the miniſter 
unpopular and odious from Jotin-a-Grot to the 
Land's End. With ſuch ample experience of the 
conſequencts attending new arrangements in trade, 
on however liberal and enlarged a principle, can 
any miniſter give an Acne kes attention to ſuch a 
buſincſs? Muit he not inevitably, and in the na- 

dure 


| 
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ture of things, have two conſiderations to ſway 
him, two motives to direct his actions: one the 
intereſt of the kingdom at large; the other, 
that certain manufacturers conceiving, perhaps 
falſely, that their private views will ſquare 
Il with the general profperity—with monopoly 
their aim, and clamour their means, are ready 
to oppoſe whatever tends to freedom. A miniſter 
impelled thus on one ſide, and awed and reſtrained 
on the other, cannot feel himſelf in a ſituation to 
make a free uſe of his faculties, To know the 
right meaſure is but half his buſineſs, he muſt 
make that meaſure palatable : and perhaps to men 
who are determined to be diſguſted at it. 

When the manufactuters of the kingdom, with 
the Chamber tor a center of union, raiſed fo violent 
an out-cry againſt the iriſh propoſitions ; when 
parliament was filled in conſequence with oppoli- 
tion to them; and when the miniſter was burnt in 
effigy tor preſuming to think freedom in commerce 
conſiſtent with the national gcod ; can any man 
imagine he would be very free with making new 
experiments in the french trade, on the very heel 
of iriſh experience that told him how rivetted the 
maxims of monopoly were among the people 

With fuch motives for being iunpracticable, we 
may caſily imagine, that no voluntary facilitics 
were thrown in to ſmooth the couile of the nego- 
tation; not much anxicty in the choice of the ne- 
©OLALOrs, nor any very ſolicitous attention to the 

| event. 
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event. I do not, however, know that this was 
really the fact: all I contend for is, that if the 
failure of the treaty flowed from tuch a ſource ; 
and if in conlequence of that failure, the ccurt of 
France has taken meaſures highly injurious to the 
export of our fabrics, nobody is in fact to blame 
but our manufacturers themſelves, whoſe conduct 
on the late occaſion, neceſſarily prevented admini— 
{tration from purſuing the bent of that liberal 
ſyſtem which conſiders freedom as beneficial to 
trade, and the deſtruction of prohibition advanta- 
geous to all but the monopoiſt. 

The conduct of the trench controller-general 
_ nearly reſembles that of our manufacturers, and 
is far removed from the liberal ideas of Mr. 
Necker. To prohibit ſuch a number of engliſa 
fabrics, is to revence our faults upon themſelves. 
Great Britain re:uiing french wine, brandy, fiik, 
linen, and laces, is as much a puniſhment, and 
perhaps more, to herſelf than to France: and vece 
vei/a, the preſent ſyſtem of prohibition in the Jat- 
ter king om cannot tail of recoiiing on herfeit 
it is an encouragement of fabrics which ought not 
to be encouraged, becauſe they could be procured 
cheaper and better elſe chere. So to inveſt capi- 
tals is a deviation from the purſuits of induſtry, in 
which climate and other circumitances favout her 
for promoting others in which her neighbour 13 
equally [upertur, 
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This doctrine militates ſo directly againſt all the 
principles of monopoly, that it will continue to be 
conſidered as merely viſionary, But till that 
ſimple propoſition is underſtood and admitted, 
that there is an advantage in our own fabrics 
being underſold by foreigners ; till that day comes, 
all our commercial conduct will be blind, and the 
ſport of prejudice and chance, Bring ſuch a 
maxim to the teſt of common life, and it is in— 
ſtantly admitted; ſince it means no more than the 
benefit which every conſumer has, in going to 
the beſt and cheapeſt ſhop: if a frenchman, ar 
Bury, will ſell me a ſhirt better and cheaper than 
an iriſnman, a ſcotchman, or a Devorſhire man, 
it is certainly my intereſt to buy it of him. By 
that cheapneſs I am enabled to conſume ſo much 
the more of other commodities; and the capital 
and induſtry miſemployed in making dear ſhirts, 
may be turned to making cbeap hardware and 
woollen. Theſe are very ſimple combinations, 
the ſpirit of which in tull play would level with 
the ground every ipecies of monopoly. 


A.Y. 
Bradfecld Hall, Auguſt 7, 1785. 


F A Le 
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FALLOWS UNNECESSARY, 
By the Rev. Mr. Onley. 


Stiſtead Hall, Auguſt 10, 1785. 
SIR, Ty 

1 T will be of the greateſt advantage to thoſe 
amongſt whom your Annals circulate, and 
muſt highly contribute to their circulation, if ſuch 
gentlemen as Mr. Andrews of- Auberies, whoſe 
cultivation does ſuch honour to this country, will 
favour them by their correſpondence. And how 
eſſential the communication even of the modes of 
Agriculture on this ſide of the iſland the moſt com- 
mon, is to the other, the letter in your laſt num- 
ber from Mr. Lane, of Devonſhire, unfortunately 
too well evinces. Proofs muſt be repeated on 
proofs from our eaſtern counties, againſt the ne- 
ceſſity in general of frequent fallows, and, ftrange 
as it may ſeem, of more than ;/wo horſes a-breaſt in 

a plough. | | 
In the unincloſed counties, from the intermixture 
of property, the old unvaried rotation muſt remain; 
the rents are there, I believe, moderate ; the far- 
mers profit tolerable z but the public benefit, from 
the impoſſibility of introducing modern improve- 
ments, far inferior to the goodneſs of the ſoil. 
Mr. Andrews proves the probability of gaining 
after a crop of peaſe, four and a half quarters of 
barley per acre; which is equal to what 1s com- 
monly got on the beſt e, year's fallow. Mr. 
Sos 3y, N* 26-4 Fiſke, 
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Fiſke, in a rotation of twelve, and as the laſt 
was barley with clover, to which, I ſuppoſe, 
wheat is to ſucceed, I may ſay fourteen crops, 
without turnips or cabbages in the ſeries, aſſerts, 
that his crops, after well-hoed beans and peaſe, 
are equal to the beſt of his neighbours on a com- 
pleat fallow, And Mr. Macro, who, I hope, 
will catch every leiſure moment from his extenſive 
buſineſs, to inſtruct us by his experience, appears 
to me to declare, that, on land worth more than 
eight ſhillings per acre, and conſequently from its 
{taple not wanting the manure of a large ſtock of 
cattle to force a produce of corn, beans and peaſe 
ought always to be ſubſtituted for turnips. Of this 
1 have had inſtances ſufficient under my own eye, 
to be long fully convinced, 

From hence, then ſurely it may be aſſerted, that 
on moiſt, ſtrong, but crumbling land, by beans 
and peaſe well hoed; and on dry light land, by 
carrots, cabbages, and turnips; and on both by 
artificial graſſes, no fallow, or at leaſt not oftener 
than once in about ſeven years, can be eſſential to 


moſt foils; even to anſwer the neceſſary reſtrictions 
of a leaſe. 


I take the liberty of adding, from my 
own trifling farm, that my perennial red-clu- 
ver, or cow-graſs, has been equal in paſturage 
to the moſt luxuriant common clover, and my 
butter from ir equal to the fineſt natural 
graſs. My wheat on a one year's ray-grals lay, 
conſtanily fed, is equal to the beſt on a clover-lay. 

| The 
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The long drought ſo very much retarded the vege- 
tation of my carrot and borecole ſeeds, that they 
were overwhelmed with weeds before the poſſibility 
of hoeing ; a reſolution nearly obſtinate prevented 
the carrots being ploughed up, and a large ex- 
pence in weeding, and twice ſtoutly harrowing, 
have ſaved half a crop; over which, to fill up va- 
cancies, I have ſowed turnips ; forgetting that this 
might have been done more regularly by planting 
cabbages z a ſma'l quantity of which, for his pur- 
poſe, I think carrot-growers ſhould conſtantly have. 
The few borecole plants ſaved from the weeds J 
tranſplanted, and they are in the fineſt order, My 
field-cabbage plants on the ſeed- bed in a great de- 
gree failing, I collected a quantity of refuſe gar- 
den- cabbage plants, of various forts, and with 
them filled up my field- plantation. I met this 
ſpring with ſome ſea- beach kale, mentioned by 
your ingenious correſpondent Mr. Laurents. 
thought it equal to brocoli. If Miller's account of 
it be exact, under the article Crambe, and which 
has to me been in general confirmed by a neigh- 
bour, whom I luckily found out to have had for 
many years a bed of it, It ſeems very extraordi- 
nary, that a perennial vegetable of ſuch flavour, 
the manure for the bed of which, in winter, is 
merely a coat of ſand or gravel, and which, from 
this circumſtance, as well as the period of cutting 
it, juſt when it forms a good head above ground, 
ſcems to require the appellation of ſea- aſparagus, 
ſhould not, in the luxury of a Britiſh kitchen-gar- 

12 den, 
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den, be as general as any other ſpecies ; eſpecially 


as it fills up the gap, to little folks at leaſt, when 


in common the winter vegetables ceaſe, and the 
ſummer ones are not ſufficiently forward. Surely 
ſome Dorſetſhire or Suſſex gentleman will favour 
us with an account of this plant, which Miller ſays 
is indigenous to thoſe coaſts; A ſmall quantity of 
parſnips, in the ſame field with the carrots, ſtrug- 


gled with the weeds and drought far better, and are 
in fine order, 
Your's, &c. 
C. ONLEY, 


ON THE EXPENCES OF KEEPING HORSES, 
By the Editor. 


HE accounts I have received, and ſtill conti- 
nue to receive, of the expence of keeping 
horſes, vary from $1. to 251. per horſe. Such a 
latitude ſhews either an amazing difference in ma- 
nagement, or very indiſtinct and imperfect ideas of 
what the coſt really is. As it is of conſiderable 
importance in the ceconomical conduct of a farm, 
to know with great exactneſs the degree of every 
article of expence, in order for very obvious com- 
pariſons, I wiſh my correſpondents that have kept 
accounts would favour me with the particulars. 
The following were kept at Northmims, in Hert- 
fordſhire, 17 miles from London. 


1 
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Ne 1, 
Expences of keeping four. 

1768, 
Hay 8 loads at 18 Ct. at 36s. £.14 $ 0 
Oats 26 qrs. - - 20 3 © 
Chaff 604 buſhels cutting, - 2 10 4 
Do. of 24 acres of corn at 18. LS VG 
7 months ſummer-food at 18. per week, 4 16 © 
Farrier, - - 8 9 10 
Shoeing, - — a; 8 0 
Decline 1n value, - - 25 7 © 
Sundry ſmall articles, — 2 0 
it 0 


Which is, per horſe, 201. 78. 


I never had ſo bad ſucceſs with horſes as this 
year: I loſt a mare that coſt 10 l. and another 
was ſold for a trifle. The ſummer-food is ſo bad on 
this farm previous to clovers and improvement, 
that 1 cannot value it higher than 1s. a week. 


2. 
Expences of four a yiar. 
1769. 
Hay 11 loads at 1 J. 14 8. 7d. £. 19: 1 © 
Oats 32 qrs. 6 buſhels, - 27 15 6 


I 3 Brought 
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Brought over, L. 46 16 6 
Chaff 164 buſhels cas - o 13 8 
Do. of 331 acres of corn at 15. RS - 0 
5: ſummer months at 18. per week, $$: 0 
Farrier, - - «BE the 
Shoeing, - - — © 
Decline in value, - - 23 17 © 
Sundries, - — 3 

02.23 38 
Which is, per horſe, 151. 8 8. 3d. 

. 
Expences of four a year. 
1770. 

Hay 121 loads at 445. — "a 3, 
Oats 16 qrs. - - 3 43 
Chaff 346 buſhels cut, - 0 OK 
Do. of four acres of corn at 18. 0:4 © 
5%: months ſummer-tood at 18. 4 8 0 
Shoeing, - - 3 
Decline in value, - - 010-0 
Sundries, - - 9 1 7 

58 16 10 


Which is, per horſe, 141. 148. ad. 


Ne 4; 
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No 4. 
Expences of four à year. 
1771. 
Hay 7 loads at 50s. L. 17 10 © 
4 do. at 45 8. 9 0 8 
| L. 26 10 0 
Oats 11 qrs. 5 buſhels, 11 12 6 
Beans 1 do. 5 do, I 19 o 
— 13 11 6 
Chaff 236 buſhels cut, = O 18 117% 
Do. of 15 acres, - - 0 15 © 
Summer-tood at 1s. 6d. - 3 6 © 
Shoeing, - 2 15 2 
Carrots 120 buſhels at gd. - 4 10 0 
Straw 11 weeks at 9d. - 1 13 0 
Farrier, = - 0-17.00 
Decline in value, - 3 8 
Sundries, - - ET: 2 
62 12 114 
Which is, per horſe, 151, 13s. 3d. Fg 
No 5. 
Expences of four a year. 
1772. 
Hay 21 at 66 s. 1 
9 do. at 608. T1 TD 
| — — L. 36 1. 6 
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Brought forward. .. £96 2 $ 
Oats 17 qrs. 1 buſhel 17 3 6 
Chaff 476 buſhels cut, - 1 16 1 
Summer-food 21% weeks at 1 8. 6d, 6 19 © 
Straw 8 weeks at gd. - 8:42 
Shoeing, - — 2 19 © 
Farrier, - - = 0 20 -@ 
Chaff of 4 acres, 2 - © 4 © 
Decline in value, - 1 
72 16 1 
Or, per horſe, 18 J. 48. 5 
No 6. 
Expences of four a year. 
1773. 

Hay 2 loads clover 30s. 3 © © 

13 do. do. 506. 4 7 0 

4% meadow 508. 115 o 
— — LJ. 18 12 © 
Oats 28 qrs. - 25 11 3 
Chaff 326 buſhels cut, - 1 
Do. 15 acres, - - O 15 0 
Summer-food 24 weeks at 18. 6d. p -4- 
Straw 8 weeks at 9d. - 1 4 © 
Shoeing, — - 313 5 
Decline in value, — 4 0 © 


Or, per horſe, 151. 11s. 8d. 
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Noe 7. 
Expences of four a year. 
1774. | 
Hay 10 loads at 34 8. - £-17 © © 
Oats 21 ars. - = 18 4 6 
Chaff 303 buſhels cut, - $ & 2 
Do. 12 acres corn, - - o 12 0 
Summer- food 26 weeks at 1 8. 6d. 7 16 © 
Shoeing, - - ©: 3-6 
Sundries, - | 0 10 O 
Decline in value by death of one, &c. $ 10 © 
56 17 10 
Or, per horſe, 141: 4s. 5d. ORE: 
Ne 8. ; 
Expences of four a year: 
1775. | 
Hay 13 loads at 56s. on an average, L. 36 18 © 
Oats 25 qrs. - 210 © 
Chaff 400 buſhels 4 — 113 4 
Do. of 10 acres corn, > oO 10 0 
Summer-food 26 weeks at 1s. 6d. 7 16 © 
Shoeing, - - 3. 6 2 
Sundries, - - o 18 4 
Decline in value, - - 4 0 © 
| 76 1 10 


Or, per horſe, 19]. 5d; 


Ne g. 
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No g. 
Expences of four a year, 
1776. 

Hay 5 loads at 42s. 10 10 © 

5 do. at 555, 3 16 
— — J. 24 5 0 
Oats 28 grs. - - 23-0 
Chaff 440 buſhels cut, - - 1 16 8 
Summer- food 26 weeks at 15. 6d. 7 16 8 
Straw 8 weeks at gd. - 134 8 
Shoeing — - 3 
Sundries, - - o 18 ©O 
Farrier, - - - 0 15:0 
Decline in value, - — 6 8 
G 

Or, per horſe, 161. 14s. 5d, 
Recapilulation. 

2768, expence per horſe, - £207 0 
1769, ditto, - — 26 3: & 
1770, ditto, - - - 144: 26-2 
1771, Citto, - - 15 13 3 
1772, ditto, - . 20 4:0 
1773, ditto, - - 15 11 8 
1774, ditto, - - I4 4 5 
1776, ditto, — "2 — 16 $4 £5 
Which is on an average, - 4 12 3 


From 


2 > 
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From theſe accounts the reader will perceive, 
that I have not been able to reduce this branch of 
the farmers expence to any regularity, as the quan- 


| tity of hay and oats vary more than I think they 


ought to do: it is owing to the difference in ſer- 
vants ; ſome are more extravagant in feeding than 
others: ſome more careleſs; and others never are 
ſatisfied with the food for a good team, but care 
little about a bad one: after all, the expence is 
never to be aſcertained with any accuracy it horſe- 
keepers are kept, for they ſteal from every crop, 
barn, and ſtack, in order to feed their horſes, if a 
very ſtrict watch is not kept upon them. This ex- 
pence, however, of 161. per annum, calls for a 
regular determination to keep the team conſtantly 
employed; if they are ſuffered to be often idle, 
the expence at which their work will be done will 
prove a moſt heavy burthen. The ſoil of this farm 
has not permitted me to make any extended trials 
on feeding with carrots, certainly one means of re- 
ducing the expence of horſc-Kceping. 


* = * 


To theſe minutes I ſhall add the expence at this 


place (Bradficld) when I kept a regular team 
unconnected with any object but the farm. 


1763, Six horſes at per horſe, - . 10 13 © 


1764, Seven do. at do. - 8 10 11 
1765, Eight do, at do. - 246-9 
1766, Six do. at do. - 12 18 9 


Average, 111. 12 8. 3d. | 
Summer- 
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Summer: food charged at 1 s. 6d. a week (too lit- 
tle) and decline of value not coming into the account, 
as none happened, for in thoſe four years I ſuffered 
neither loſs nor decline, as appeared at the con- 
cluſion of the period, when all were either ſold or 
bought in at an auction, and conſequently their 
value exactly aſcertained. I do not think theſe 
horſes ſtood ſtill three days (ſundays excepted) in 
the four years. 

The more exactly the expence of horſes is exa- 
mined into, the more advantageous will the uſe of 
oxen be found. Every day's experience convinces 
me more and more of this, 

If horſes kept for uſe alone, and not for ſhew, 
have proved thus expenſive to me, what muſt be 
the expence to thoſe farmers who make their fat 
ſleek teams an object of vanity ! It is eaſier con- 
ceived than calculated. | 

A. Y. 


—_— _— 


SORT OF WHEA T, 
By the Editor. 


HE approaching ſeed-time renders it proper 

for every one to conſider the choice he 
ſhould make of his ſeed-wheat. I have had fix 
years experience of a kind which has upon the 
whole proved ſo beneficial, that I ſhould be want- 


ing 


* 
* 


* 
* 
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ing to the public, if I did not mention the cir- 
cumſtances I have noted concerning it. 

In the year 1768, Mr. Arbuthnot gathered fix 
ears of wheat, from the down on it attracting his 
notice; and carrying it to market the farmers re- 
marked that they knew it, but had loſt. the ſort, 
and called it velvit wheat. This induced him to 
ſow it ſeed by ſeed in 1768. He took of the tillers 
and tranſplanted them, which operation he repeat- 
ed, and planted them in the middle of a field of 
beans, to avoid blending the different farina of the 
wheats. In doing this he obſerved, that the tranſ- 
planted plants run away for ſeed before their own 
tillers came into ears; ſo that if this method was 
practiſed in common, there would be a fortnight 
difference in the ripening of the ears of the ſame 
plant; for which reaſon it is a mere matter of cu- 
riolity. 

The product of the ſix ears was fourteen quarts, 
which were drilled on one acre in four rows, eight 
inches aſunder, on four feet ridges ; kept clean by 
hoeing ; the product 3 qrs. 3 pecks, which quan- 
tity from leſs than two pecks of feed he eftecmed 
very great, and attributed it to the fort of 
wheat *, 

Mr. Arbuthnot continued the culture of his new 
acquiſition till he grew no other, and ſold great 


quantities of it for ſeed ; which, I believe, ſpread 


into various parts of the kingdom. But in 1779, 
on 


® Farmers Tour, vol. ii. p. 495, 


- K 
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on my coming into Suffolk, I made enquiries for 
it, but found no one that could give me any intel- 
ligence of ſuch a wheat, I, therefore, applied to 


that worthy and excellent cultivator, Chriſtopher 


Chambers, Eſq. of Mincing-lane, the ſpirited dil- 
ciple of Mr. Arbuthnot, who ſupplied me with a 
quarter of it +, 

In the years 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, and 
1784, I had it in compariſon always in the ſame 
field, management and other circumſtances with 
the common red wheat of this country ; and in ge- 
neral the ſuperiority of acreable produce has been 
from two buſhels to ſix per acre. But the quality 
is more ſuperior than the quantity, for I have on 
an average of theſe years fold it at 2s. a comb 
more than the red wheat. The laſt crop of 1784 
was fold very readily, though grown from the wet- 
neſs of harveſt, at 19s. 6d. and 20s. a comb, at the 
time that red, out of the ſame field, weather, and 
ſtack, brought but 17s, 6d.: and one going of 
red fold from having a mixture of the velvit with 
it, when red alone the ſame market-day would not 
ſell at all, | 

This ſuperiority of price has ſurpriſed me very 
much, as it militates againſt a maxim generally re- 

ceived, 


+ I cannot name this gentleman without publicly calling 
on him to give me his ſentiments on beans as a ſubſtitute for 
a ſummer-fallow. He practiſed the huſbandry many years 
with ſuch unvarying ſuccels, that the particulars of his ſyſte m 
would form one of the molt intereſting memoirs ever laid 
beſore the public, | 


d, | 
i 


2 
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ceived, that of judging of corn by its weight, for 
this velvit-wheat is lighter than the red: this ſeem- 
ing contradiction is to be ſolved only by the 
quantity of bran; which in the red 1s far more 
than in the white : the colour alſo of thoſe ſmal- 
ler particles of bran which are broken enough 
to mix with the flour, affects the ſample, and makes 
it inferior to that of white wheat. 

A crop of this ſort of wheat is of a more regular 
growth than that of any other I have ſeen; the 


| length of the ſtalk is ſo equal as to form a ſurface 


level enough for Camilla to ſkim over. The ears 
are very ſhort, not from the ſmall number of 
grains, but from being very cloſe ſet, and much 
inveloped in chaff, When ripe, the ſtraw is of a 
bright white, but the ear of a red colour. The 
ſkin of the grain is very thin, 

From conviction of the ſuperiority of this wheat 
to the common forts, I have at preſent no other 
on my farm, and do not intend lowing any other. 


A. . 


QUERIES ON SOWING WHEAT. 


By the Editor. 


& We approach of the enſuing ſced-time renders 
the ſubject intereſting; I beg leave, there- 


fore, 
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fore, to offer ſome queries to my correſpondents, | 


and their anſwers ſhall be eſteemed favours. 
Query I. 


The time of ſowing, which has been found moſt 


beneficial ? 
II. 


In what reſpects, and owing to what cauſes, 
have very early, or very late ſowings proved in- 
jurious? 

III. 


How far has the practice, in ſome parts of the 
weſt of England, of ſowing in auguſt, and even 
in july, been found, on comparative obſervation, 
to be judicious ? What are the ſoils and the prepa- 
ration, the motive and the effect of ſuch very early 
ſowings ? | 

IV. NETS 

How far does the quantity of ſeed vary with the 

time of ſowing, and with the goodneſs of the ſoil? 


V. 


What is the tillage given for wheat after peaſe, 
beans, turnips fed early, buckwheat, tares, clo- 
ver, &c, 


VI. 


Which has been found beſt, to ſpread the ma- 


nure for any of thoſe previous crops, or directly 
for wheat ? | 


VII. 1 
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VII. 

If manure is ſpread for the wheat, at what ſea- 

ſon? Quantity, kind, &c. 
VIII. 

Which has been found beſt, to manure previous 
to the ſowing, after the wheat is up, or top-dreſ- 
ſing in the ſpring ? 

g in the ſpring 1. 

Which are the beſt and cleaneſt wheat-crops, 
thoſe that follow previous meliorating ones, or fal- 
lows ? 

X. 

What obſervations have been made on harrow- 
ing the ſeed in upon a fallow, or other preparation, 
on compariſon with ſowing 1t under furrow ? 


XI. 
Ditto dibbling with broadcaſt and dtilling, or 


ſpike-rolling ? 
f is XII. 


The Kentith method of furrowing in the ſeed 
acroſs the furrows of clover-lays, particularly re- 
queſted, with a ſketch of the machine that does it, 
and a deſcription of the mode of operation ? 

XIII. 

What are the ſteeps uſed, materials, time, man- 
ner, &c. and the effect ? 

XIV. 

Sort of wheat preferred, and for what reaſon, 
white egg-ſhell, Kentiſh red, kentiſh red ſtraw, 
kentiſh white ſtraw, bearded, red and white velvit, 
&c. | X. T. 
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A FOUR TO SHROPSHIRE. 
By the Editor. 


AY 26th, 1776, paſſed from Hertfordſhire 
through London, in the way to Norfolk ; 
but having before deſcribed the common huſband- 
ry of part of Eſſex, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
about Epping I found the rent of graſs 40s. and 


for ſeveral miles at 20s. Their courſes on arable 
land, 


1. Fallow, - 1. Turnips, 
2. Whear, 2. Barley, 
2. Oats, | 3. Clover, fed in the ſpring 
and then ſummer- fal- 
lowed for 
4. Wheat. 


Much land-draining done; but they complained 


greatly that in ſome clay fields the drains will not 


draw more than 4 feet; for that ſpace good corn, 
but the reſt little the better for draining. 

The effect of lime here is very remarkable. 
They bring it from Bow, 12 miles, lay a buſhel a 
rod in ſummer, and ſtir twice or thrice for wheat. 
It laſts 12 or 14 years, and ſhews itſelf to an inch 
on all ſoils, but beſt on dry loam, and on clays 
after draining, They alſo mix it with hedge-row 


earth, they even reckon it better than dung. 
Their products, 
Wheat 3 to 5 qrs: 
Barley 4 to 5 
Oats 4to6, 
To 
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To Bradfield by Chelmsford, Sudbury, &c. 
June 5th, to Lynn. Croſſing that poor uncul- 
tivated but extenſive country between Culford and 
Brandon, I regretted, as I had done many times 
before, that it ſhould be left ſo entirely to rabbits 
and ſheep. It is not to be doubted but it might 
very profitably be cultivated. The rents are low, 
from 18. to 3s. 6d. large tracts are let at, and 
much even lower than a ſhilling. I brought away 
ſpecimens of the pooreſt parts, and of the white 
{tuff called in Norfolk and here cork, which is un- 
der it, but which I found on trial to be marle, at 
leaſt if faith is to be placed in efferveſcence with 
acids. The ſand itſelf is poor, running, and near- 
ly deſtitute of all adheſion ; but this marle would 
enable it to yield a turf of graſſes, and that would 
prove in ſucceſſion the mother of corn and turnips, 
— -}  \ bout Weating, found a new and extenſive 
encloſure, ſo that this tract, naturally not much 
ſuperior to that mentioned above, will ſoon be 

found fertile and profitable. —Reached Lynn. 
June 7th, took the road for Downham, the 
country various; near Wallington thoſe high 
broad lands begin which ſpread from hence over 
an amazing tract of country, quite into Northamp- 
tonſhire and Buckinghamſhire; before I got to 
Downham, I ſaw very many with the furrows 
12 inches deep in water. The huſbandry of theſe 
lands demands the greateſt attention in keeping the 
furrows dry, if not, one acre in three is loſt, If 
the furrows are kept quite free from water, it is 
— the 
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the moſt excellent way of all others of laying wet 
loils dry. 

The other ſide of Downham, about Denver, I 
met with ſome excellent, rich, loamy foils, that let 
at 20s, an acre, Their courle is, 1 turnips, 
2 barley, 3 clover 1, 2, or 3 years; 4 wheat. 

At Helgey the fens begin, and exhibit a me- 
lancholy appearance of a country which, from ſoil, 
cught to be among the richeſt in the world, but 
rendered of bur little value by water. 

In my Farmers Tour I mention a Mr. Canham 
of this country, who made a common practiſe of 
ſowing wheat and beans alternately ; I now paſſed 
through his farm, and found that my former in- 
telligence was true, he practiſes it to a very conſi- 
derable extent; but he hoes very little. His beans, 
all that I ſaw, were broadcaſt, and I cannot ſay ; 
much for the cleanneſs of the crops, yet they yield 
him in general 4 or 5 qrs. an acre, and the wheat 
as much, But the land is admirably fine; a mel- 
low rich loam on clay, that lets for 17 8. an acre 
round, 5 

What ſay the advocates for ſummer-fallgwing to 
this inſtance, which is an experiment over a great 
many acres for many years ? Beans when not hoed 
foul land as muck or more than any crop, peale alone 
excepted. The fields mult be tull of weeds, which 
beyond all doubt exhauſt, and theſe will be nearly 
in proportion; both in number and growth, to the 


richneſs of the fo;l. But ſummer-fallow is fo little 
eſſential, 
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eſſential, that even with wheat every ſecond year it 
is found unneceſſary. f 

All the country is laid on broad high lands. He 
ſows 4 buſhels an acre of beans. Mr. Canham 
has ſame hundred acres of fen land at 48. or 58. 
an acre, part of which is arable, on which he gets, 
however, ſuch crops as 21 or 3 qrs. of wheat an 
acre, and 5 or 6 qrs. of oats, but moſt of it is ap- 
propriated to feeding young cattle. 

I ſaw a few pieces of hemp at Sonthrey, and 
found that they fowed wheat after it. They keep 
their cattle here in the winter on fen-hay and ſtraw; 
the former valued at 108. a load. All their firrfig 
is turf. The culture of the fens moſt common, is 
to plough and burn,it in june, for 


1. Coleſeed fed, 4. Barley, 
2. Wheat, 5. Ditto, 
4. Dua 5 6. Rye-graſs, &c. for 3 


or 4 years, then burn again. 

. Spring-wheat is ſown ; the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Ely, has 4c0o acres this year, and it promiſes well. 
Yields 2 qrs. or 2; an acre, and oats 3, 4, and 
5 qr. an acre. | | 

At Littleport the fen ends. We come upon 
high gravelly land. It continues all cultivated to 
Ely. Juſt before that aur it is common field; 
tae courſe, 


1. Fallow, | 
2. Wheat, 4 or 5 qrs. an acre, 
3. Barley. 
4. Ditto, 
5. beans 4 or 5 qrs an acre broadcaſt and foul. 


K 3 | The 
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The fens in general pay 1s. an acre in tax to 
the mills for draining, and from 3s. to 6s, an 
acre rent, In general 7 s. an acre in all. 

Ely is noted for white bricks and gardens, theres 
are many kilns for the former, and they fell about 
228. a thouſand, The richneſs of the ſoil, which 


is uncommon, encourages the latter, though it lets 


at 31. an acre. 

June 8th, left that place and took the road for 
Cambridge: two or three miles ſouth of Ely; the 
paſtures very rich, letting at 20s to 35 8. an acre z 


and open field arable from 128. to 20s. Tho 
courſe, 


1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 4 qrs. an acre, 
3- Beans, 4 or 5 qrs. 

4. Barley, 3 to 43 qrs. 

At the diſtance of 4 or 5 miles the ſame courſe 
continued; wheat yielding 3 qrs. beans 24 to 4, 
barley 31 and 4; all open field, and let at 10s. 
an acre, I paſſed a very extenſive field all beans, 

and full of weeds and rubbiſh ; ſcarce any hoeing 
in the country, All in high broad lands. 

At Stretham the ſame lands, with ſome of them 
with open grips in the furrows, and an edgipg of 
graſs a foot wide on each fide, This place is a 
village of farmers houſes, &c. ſurrounded by great 


open ficls, much I ſuppoſe like France. 
Paſſing Strecham bridge, the road runs through 


a vaſt ſticet of watcry fen, called Hater Beach Level: 
moſh 


28 1 be 
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molt of it was once drained, and part cultivated in 
arable; but from breaches in the banks, or neg- 
le& of draining, has become near three feet deep 
of water, It is of great extent, near 4 miles one 
way, and full as much another. Cottenham- fen 
on the other ſide the road, lies in the ſame ſitua-— 
tion, It is overgrown with reeds called here white 
leed, which they mow for hay when the fens are 
dry enough to admit it, which this is not; and 
fen-men tell us it is excellent ſtuff for cattle. 
The ſoil is a black turf or moor, 3 feet deep, It 
is a kind of open field belonging to Waterbeach 
and Stretham, It has not been dry enough to mow 
theſe three years; the part that lies rather higher 
than the reſt, uſed to be treated upon the ten 
ſyſtem, of ploughing up and burning the furrows 
for coleſeed, which was fed off, and then oats, of 
which a laſt, or 21 combs, has been gained an acre, 
Theſe oats are ſucceeded by two ur three crops 
more, and the average produce in all about fix 
or ſeven quarters an acre, afterwards it is left to 
turf 3 or 4 years, and then burnt again, 


Labour, 
In winter 5s. or 6s. a week. 
Hay 9 9, do, 


Harveſt 21. 2 8. and board for 5 or 6 weeks. 


Leaving this watery country, the road leads over 
extenſive commons and open fields, that are a fine 
reddiſh loam on good gravel : and here I ſaw great 
ſtocks of cows and ſheep. All the arable are open 
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fields and on high broad lands, let from 8 8. to 
10 8. an acre, At Milton it is a very fine loam on 
gravel, and continues ſo to Cambridge. They 
plough with 4 horſes at length, but towards Cam- 
bridge with only three, 

T paſſed through Trumpington, in which field 
I oblerved them with horſes double, four generally, 
The ſoil is a light loam, and the ſtated courſe, 

1. Fallow, | 
2. Wheat, 
3. Barley, 
all on lands, but moderately high, and in ſome of 
the furrows ſtripes of ruſhes. The field lets at 8 8. 
or 10 8. an acre, wheat yields from 5 to 8 comb, 
barley not ſo much; part of the field, inſtead of 
fallow for wheat, is by agreement turnips for bar- 
ley ; farms generally from 1001. to 2501. a year. 
An intelligent ſhepherd informed me, that 18 
ſcore ſheep with their lambs would fold an acre in 
four nights, but he did not reckon it worth 30. 
The profit of their flocks are lamb and wool. 
Lamb 6s. togs. 
Wool 2s. and 2s. 6d. a head. 
About 10s. 6d. a head in all. 

They fold till chriſtmas, and then put to turnips; 
for his 18 ſcore his maſter generally ſowed 24 acres; 
beſides feeding off ſome rye after chriſtmas, and 
they would lat them till lady-day, when vey. went 
to the field again, 

Near 
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Near Hauxton-mills is the firſt place where 
chalk is diſtinctly ſeen, it laſts from hence quite 
acroſs the kingdom. 

The country is all open field quite to Royſton, 
the villages being groups of a few incloſures, and 
wood, with houſcs and a ſteeple, and ſurrounded 
by the con mon fields. ä 

About Melbourne the land is an chalk, the ſur- 
face being chalky on a hard chalk that breaks into 
cubes and oblongs: it is open field, and lets at from 
35. to g s. or 6s. an acre, The courſe, 

1. Fallow ploughed three times, | 
2. Wheat or barley, - 
3. Beans, oats, or peaſe. - . 

The wheat yields from 1 qr. to 25. Barley 2 qrs. 

Oats 2 or 3. 
- I was much pleaſed to ſee about Royſton many 
ploughs going with two horſes abreaſt, and with- 
out a driver: a very uncommon fight within the 
bounds of . Hertfordſhire. . About that town the 
open fields let from 7s. 64. to 108. 6 d. an acre, 
It is all chalk, and very god. Wheat yields from 
2: to 4 qrs. an acre; barley up to 5 qrs. The 
farmers are ſenſible intelligent men, for they agree 
among themſelves to ſow turnips inſtead of fallow- 
ing on many of their lands; and alſo ſainfoine, by 
keeping off their ſheep in the ſpring. Ir ſucceeds 
excellently, has been worth at one cutting 7]. an 
acre; but they dreſs it well with aſhes or. malt-duſt; 
They ule alſo much oil cake for their land, laying 
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fields and on high broad lands, let from 8 8. to 
10 8. an acre. At Milton it is a very fine loam on 
gravel, and continues ſo to Cambridge. They 
plough with 4 horſes at length, but towards Cam- 
bridge with only three. 

I paſſed through Trumpington, in which field 
I obſerved them with horſes double, four generally, 
The ſoil is a light loam, and the ſtated courſe, 

1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat, 
3. Barley, 
all on lands, but moderately high, and in ſome of 
the furrows ſtripes of ruſhes. The field lets at 8 8. 
or 108. an acre, wheat yields from 5 to 8 comb, 
barley not ſo much ; part of the field, inſtead of 
fallow for wheat, is by agreement turnips for bar- 
ley ; farms generally from 1001. to 2 50 l. a year. 
An intelligent ſhepherd informed me, that 18 
ſcore ſheep with their lambs would fold an acre in 
four nights, but he did not reckon it worth 308. 
The profit of their flocks are lamb and wool. 
Lamb 6s. tos. 
Wool 2s. and 25s. 6d. a head. 
About 108. 6d. a head in all. 

They fold till chriſtmas, and then put to turnips; 
for his 18 ſcore his maſter generally ſowed 24 acres; 
| beſides feeding off ſome rye after chriſtmas, and 
they would laſt them till lady-day, when tex. went 
to the. field again, | 
Neat 
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Near Hauxton-mills 1s the firſt place where 
chalk is diſtinctly ſeen, it laſts from hence quite 
acroſs the kingdom. 

The country is all open field quite to Royſton, 
the villages being groups of a few incloſures, and 
wood, with houſes and a ſteeple, and ſurrounded 
by the con mon fields. ä 

About Melbourne the land is all chalk; the ſur- 

face being chalky on a hard chalk that breaks into 
Cubes and oblongs : it is open field, and lets at from 
35. to 3 s. or 6s. an acre, The courſe, 
1. Fallow ploughed three times, 5 | 
2. Wheat or barley, - 
3. Beans, oats, or peaſe. - 8 

The wheat yields from 1 qr. to 21. Barley 2 ꝗrs. 
Oats 2 or 3. | 
I was much pleaſed to ſee about Royſton many 
ploughs going with two horſes abreaſt, and with- 
out a driver: a very uncommon fight within the 
bounds of . Hertfordſhire. .. About that town the 
open fields let from s 64. to 108. 6 d. an acre, 
It is all chaik, and very good. Wheat yields from 
2: to 4 qrs. an acre; barley up to 5 qrs. The 
farmers are ſenſible intelligent men, for they agree 
among themſelves to ſow turnips inſtead of fallow- 
ing on many of their lands; and alſo ſainfoine, by 
keeping off their ſheep in the ſpring. It ſucceeds 
excellently, has been worth at one cutting 71. an 
acre; but they dreſs it well with aſhes or. malt-duſt; 
1 hey uſc alſo much oil- cake for their land, laying 

1000 
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1000 cakes on 3 actes, which coſt them 101. at 
home. 

Taking the road to Stevenage, I found the 
country continue entirely open, and all chalk, with 
very fine crops on it; winter tares were cutting for 
foiling. Much trefoil was ſown with clover, and 
as high and luxuriant as the clover, agreeing per- 
fectly well with the foil. The open chalky fields 
continue to Baldock. At Stevenage I found that ex- 
cellent farmer and worthy man, the late landlord of 
the Swan, Mr. Whittington, of whoſe huſbandry I 
have given an account in my Six Months Tour, had 
been dead eight months. His widow carries on the 
buſineſs. Reached my own farm at Northmims 
that night, 

Reſted ſunday the gth, and the next day to St. 
Alban's. Towards Dunſtable, I found the land 
exceedingly good, and letting in general at 208. 
an acre, The moſt uſual courſe is that excel- 
lent one. 

1. Turnips fed off with fat ſheep from Leiceſter - 
ſhire, &c. at 408. to $08. an acre. 

2. Barley 5 or 6 qrs, an acre. 

9. Clover mown for hay or foiling. 

4- Wheat 3 qrs. 

Paſſing Gorhambury, the ſeat of Lord Grimfton, 

in à country heautifully wooded, I found whole 

farms through at 15s. an acre; the wheat yielding 

25 buſhels, and the barley 5 qrs. Much whear 

here is fown on che turnip land that is fed off early. 


Clover. 
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Clover-land wheat they get in if poſſible before 
michaelmas. They bring much ſoot and aſhes 
from London, the former they ſow on their wheat 
in march, from 20 to 40 buſhels an acre, and can 
fee to an inch where it is laid. The aſhes they lay 
on their clover. Within 6 miles of Dunſtable, the 
land runs at the ſame rent, and is ſtill under the 
huſbandry of 1 turnip, 2 barley, 3 clover, 4 wheat. 
Here I met with beech trees, and rough brown 
flints, they are commonly ſeen together: I expec- 
ted ſainfoine to make the trio, but ſaw none. 
Paſſed a beautiful tract of country, with the 
village of Floyds to the left, and ſome pretty 
hanging incloſures fringed with trees. 
Dined at Dunſtable, and taking the Brickhill 
toad, came in 2 miles to Tilworth, a new incloſed 
tract, which was $s. an acre, but now from 15s. 
to 20s. The country is however moſtly open. 
The courſe, 
1. Fallow, 
2. Wheat 16 to 20 buſhels, or barley 4 qrs. 
3. Beans 25 to 30 buſhels, weeded by ſheep. 
Paſſed Hockley, a long village, in which every 
third houſe was a public one : this road ſwarms 
with broad-wheeled waggons. The ſoil is rich. 
Graſs- land lets from 20s. to 40s. an acre. The 
arable 15s. to 20s. The pooreſt open fields at 
78. 6d. The courſe, 


1. Fallow, _ 
2. Wheat, 20 to 30 buſhels. 


Beans ; barley yields 4 0 5 qrs; . — T | 
2 They 
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They have large dairies, up to 30 cows, and 
reckon that they pay 6s. a week in ſummer, -T ob- 
ſerved that the high, crooked, broad lands which 
began with me near Downham, in Norfolk, upon 
this journey, and. which I Joſt when I came upon 
the chalks, here met me again about Hockleys 
where the chalk no longer appears. 

About Fenny Stratford the land is very rich; 
Grats lets from 20s. to 308. and arable 208. 


round, iar: there are many new incloſures _ 
The courle is, 

1. Pane | 

2. Wheat, 20 to 30 buſhels, 

3. Barley, 4 QFS. 

4. Beans or oats, 25 buſhels, 
2 


Turnips all hoed, 

2. - Barley, 

3. Wheat, 
4. Bcans weeded by ſheep. 
Thele people are but feeling their way rde 
Norfolk. The open lands were let from 6 s. to 10s. 
now they are 16s, or 18s, incloſed, Peaſe yield 
20 to 30 buſhels, and oats 5 or 6 qrs. Clover they 
mow twice for hay, and get 4 load at the two; 
ſells at 18. 69, to 3s. 6d. per Ct. They plough 
with 4 or 5 hortes at length, and do an acre a day. 
Dairies are large; towards Newport Pagnel they 
riſe to 40 or 50 cows, all for butter, which is ſent 
regularly to London. They alſo here fat many 
cows: boy! in at from 41, to 81. at lady-day, and 


clear 
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clear twice by michaelmas; cows at 61, will be- 
come 9 l. and that, or near it, twice. The land 
30 8. an acre, As to ſwine, the dairies do not 
breed fo many as they fat; they buy them in lean, 
and will make them pork in 6 Weeks. Thoſe they 
breed are ſummer-pigs moſtly ; they know nothing 
of the uſe of clover for them. Sheep they fold in 
the open fields, but flocks are not large enough in 
the incloſures. They have one very peculiar cir- 
cumſtance; flocks come from Banbury, 30 miles 
off, and are hired by the farmers here, who keep 
them on the fallow-ficlds, folding them. The 
ſhepherds come with them, and they ſtay all the 
ſummer, 


Profit of Sheep here. 
Lamb, - - £0330 
Wool, — „ 
. 
Proviſions, : , ; 
Bread excellent 9 lb. for - 10d. 
Butter, - - - 84; 
Pork, - — - 43d, 
Mutton, - - - 410. 
Beef, — — - 41d. 
Potatoes 6d. to 18. a peck. 
Labour. 


In harveſt 36s. and board, 
Hay 6s. a week, and do, mowing, 
Winter 5s, a week, 


The 
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The lace manufactury abounds through all this 
country. Poor rates continue much as they were, 
25. 6d. in the pound. 

Finiſhed the day at Stoney Stratford, and next 
morning, the 11th, took the road to Towceſter, 
8 miles off, exceeding rich reddiſh loam, on ſtone 
quarries and clay, with many fine paſtures. You 
have many ſigns here of a ſtone country; ſtone- 
built cottages begin before Stratford, and at Tow- 
ceſter all the buildings are of ſtone. There are 
ſome open fields near Towceſter, which let from 
8s. to 128. an acre ; but the number is but few, 
for the country in general is all incloſed by a& of 
parliament, It was under the courſe of 

1. Fallow, | 

2. Wheat, 2 or 3 qrs. an acre. 

3. Beans, 4 or 5 qrs. 
After the incloſure they add a crop of barley or 
oats, from 4 to 7 qrs. after the beans: another 
courſe, 


1. Fallow, 4. Barley, 
2, Wheat, 5. Oats. 
3. Beans, 


But the new fields are chiefly laid Joon to graſs, 
which is moſtly uſed in feeding dairies for butter, 
which goes regularly in waggons to London; they 
are up to 40 cows. The land is rich, ſo that an 
acre will more than ſummer a cow. 

Rents by the incloſures are generally doubled. 

On ſandy lands thee. ſubſtitute turnips for the 

fallow 
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fallow, then take barley, and lay down for a few 
years with clover and rye-graſs. 
From Towceſter to Daventry 20s. an acre on 
an average. Farms they complain are laid toge- 
ther, and that they loſe corn and ſheep by the in- 
cloſures, but they get dairies in lieu of them: 
There is more incloſed arable by much than there 
was, for the high price of corn of late has occa- 
ſioned many of the new ones which were laid ta 
graſs to be broken up again, and to this they at- 
tribute partly the preſent low price, wheat being 
now 45. 9d. and 4s. 6d. a buſhel; and barley 


178. a qr. 


Proviſions, &c. 


Bread 9 lb. for 10d. 

Butter - #74. and 74d, a pound. 

Coals 30 8. a ton. | 

Poor rates 28. and 28. 6d. in the pound, 
they have riſen of late years. 


Labour. 
In harveſt 36s. and board 
Hay 8s. a week. 


Winter 6s. ditto. 


The landlord of the Saracen's Head, at Tow- 
ceſter, who is not only a very civil holt, but a 


large farmer and an intelligent man, gave me theſe 
particulars, 
To Daventry the country is all rich, and lets on 
an average at 20s. an acre, tithe free, for it is 
| almoſt 
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almoſt-all a line of new incloſures. About Pat- 
tiſhal, which from the road ſcems to be a very 
pretty village grouped in wood, with a diſtant 
proſpect beyond it, their huſbandry is, 

1. Turnips eat off with ſheep. 

2. Barley, 5 to 8 quarters. 

3. Clover and ray graſs, and trefoil for 3 years, 

mon for hay, and yields 2 or 3 ton at one 
cutting, 

4. Oats, 5 to 8 qrs. ſometimes wheat. 

It has been incloſed 4 years, lets from 18 s. to 208. 
an acre, was at 88. or 10s. The incloſures in 
this country have generally doubled the rents; 
Some of them are laid down to graſs that were 
wet ſoils, 

From Pattiſhal the road croſſes a hill, every 
part of which commands the moſt beautiful proſ- 
pects. The country is all in gentle dechvities, 
which wave in various directions, the whole cut 
into incloſures, and ſhews a large extent of culti- 
vation and verdure. But all the way from Stoney 
Stratford hither, too many trees are ſtripped into 
may-poles. The country continued exceedingly 
beautiful as I advanced; about Datford, nothing 
can be more pictureſque than ſome fields to the 
right, where the varied ſlopes fringed with timber 
give much beauty to.the richneſs of the ſoil, The 
whole line from Towceſter to the dirty town of 
Daventry, is the fineſt part I have yet ſeen of 
Northamptonſhire, It wants only a river, 

Three 
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Three miles from Daventry came to Bramſton, 
an incloſure only a year old, which I remember 
was ſo violently oppoſed by the rector, yet I find 
his living is doubled by it. The open field let at 
6s. to 10s. an acre; but now it is (on leaſe) 208. 
to 20s, Here the road crofſes the Oxford navi- 
gation which is to join the Coventry cut, Laid 
at the Red Cow at Dunchurch, where I met with 
the civileſt treatment. 

June the 12th, took the Coventry road, paſſed 
a long avenue of firs and elms, planted to decorate 
the way; but in this climate trees in the road 
only ſpoil, by preventing its drying. The intlo- 
ſures very rich land, let at 20s. an acre. The 
courle, 

1. Turnips, 

2, Barley, 5 or 6 qrs. 

3. Clover and ray-grals 4 years. 

4. Oats 6 qrs. 

5. Wheat 3 or 4 qrs. 
Wheat on an oat ſtubble, after three years lay, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe muſt be very foul. They plough 
the lighteſt lands with 5 horſes at length. 

Five miles from Dunchurch, it continues the 
ſame rent, courſe, and crops: a little wheat is 
ſown on fallow. They uſe much lime for their 
turnip lands; lay 17 qrs. an acre at 28. 6d. a qr. 
I remarked many excellently built farm houſes and 
offices, which every where give a country a rich 
and comfortable appearance. | 
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Croſs the river, upon the banks of which is a 
noble range of meadows let at 30 8. an acre, 

Breakfaſt at Coventry, and upon making en- 
quiries concerning their manufactures, find that 
they conſiſt not only of the ribbons but ſtuffs ; 
the trade is very briſk at preſent. Men earn 
75. or Bs. a week by weaving, and women 5s. 
1 ſaw more women at this work than men. In the 
Birmingham road, at Alleſley, the country ex- 
ceedingly rich, a fine deep loam on a ſand- ſtone 
quarry. It is moſtly paſture for feeding and dairy- 
ing, lets from 18s. to 25s. an acre; not much 


arable land; what there is, is in 


1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 5 qrs: 

3- Clover and ray-graſs, 3 or 4 years. 

4. Oats or beans, ſometimes peaſe, but the 
grub eats the peaſe on lays, when 3 inches 
high, but never beans or oats “. 

5. Wheat 3 qrs. 

This rich feeding land improves towards Banbury, 


all the way thither is fine land, and applied much 


of it to fattening oxen ; here they fat cows 
chiefly. Dairies riſe to 20 or 30. About Coventry 
are ſome breeders famous both for cows and 
ſheep. Cows ſell at 10 l. and 151. a piece, good 
ones, and they fat up to 201. They have alſo a 
very fine large breed of ſheep ; they keep the lambs 
for fattening, kill from 2 to 5 years old; wethers 
come from 30 l. to 40 l. a ſcore. 

At 


* Oats are eaten by the red- worm. What they mean by 
this is not clear. 


| 
| 
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At Bicknel their courſe is, 
1. Turnips fed off by fat ſheep and beaſts, 
2. Barley, 4 qrs. 
3. Wheat, 4 qrs. 
4. Oats, 4 qrs. 
5. Clover and ray-graſs 4 or 5 years, and 
then break up for turnips again. 

One farmer, Mr. Swinburn, who is reckoned a 
very good one, has | 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover and ray-graſs 3 years. 
Dairies riſe to 20 cows; they rear many calves, 
ſave thoſe calved at candlemas or lady-day, and 
feed them by hand with milk till june, when they 
turn them to graſs. Sometimes they let two have 
a cow at graſs all ſummer, 

Lambs for ſtores ſell up to 20s. each, 3 or 4 
ſheep to the tod in clipping, yield long wool for 
jerſeys. No folding. 

The cows, though famous for breed and fatten- 
ing, are here as 1n all the fine breeding countries, 
nothing for the pail, two cows go to a pail of 
3 gallons. And, calf included, they do not pay 
above 5 l. a year, 


Provifiens: 
Bread, 4+ lb. for - 6d. 
Butter, - - dd. 


Potatoes 1 8. 6d. to 28. 6d. a buſhel 

Mutton, - - - dd. 

Beef, E - g:id and 31d. 
L 2 | Veal, 
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Veal, - - - 3d. and 31d. 
Pork, - - 3:d. and 4d. 


Labcar. 


In harveſt 15s. a day. 
Hay ditto, 
Winter 8d. and board, and beer with all. 


Paſſed Lord Aylsford's, upon riſing a hill to a 
gothic farm houſe of his, the country around 
is very fine, beautifully rich and wooded. Croſs 
an extenſive and poor common, and come into 
a ſandy tract which holds almoſt to Birmingham 
iets from 15 s. to 25 s. an acre, 

Got into that region of Vulcans by ſix o'clock, 
and immediately ſent a card to Mr. Samuel Garber, 
who had been ſo kind, on the publication of my 
Six Months Tour, to invite me there, promiſing 
to give me ample intelligence concerning the ma- 
nufactures; but unfortunately he was not in town. 
I was, however, informed, that the trade of the 
place in general never was briſker than at preſent ; 
that in every branch, except nails, they had more 
orders than could be executed, I was here 1n 
2768, eight years ago, and found fince that time 
the place much increaſed in ſize. 

June 13th leave it. Paſſed Mr, Bolton's great 
works, and come to Weſt Bromich, but the road 
tor 5 or 6 miles is one continued village of nailers, 
who complained to me that their trade was failing, 
owing to the diſputes with America ; but their 
hands when idle touk to other branches, all the 

youngſters 
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youngſters going to Birmingham. Thele nailers 
carn from 78. to 108. a week, according to their 
quicknels. 

Agriculture here is carried on ſo connectedly 
with manufactures, that it is ſubſervient to them; 
however, there are ſome farms here, that let from 
15 s. to 208. and 25s. per acre, The courſe, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 4 or 5 qrs. 

3. Clover and ray-grals 4 years, 

4. Oats 5 to 10 qrs. or wheat 21 or 3 qrs, 


Alſo, 1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Barley or oats. 

They lime for turnips, laying a waggon load of 

8 or 10 qr. per acre. Potatoes have been much 
planted, and yield 6 or 7 buſhels per rod, but they 
were fo cheap laſt year (2:d. to 4d. a peck) that 
not near ſo many are now planted, 


Proviſious. 
Bread qlb. for . 18. 
Butter - - 7d. and 7d. 
Mutton - - 4d. 
Beef - - 4d. | 
Veal - - 32d. 21d, 4d. 
Pork - 3:d, 
Coals 6d. a horſe load. | 

Labour. 


All the year round 1s. 6d, a day, 
E- 3 About 
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About Wedneſbury, a place in which the ſame 
Fabrics as at Birmingham are carried on, the whole 
country ſmoaks with coal-pits, forges, furnaces, 
&c. towns come upon the neck of one another, 
and large ones too. Darliſton, where gun-locks 
are made. Bilſton, a conſiderable place, and quite 
to Wolverhampton from Birmingham, I ſaw not 
one farm-houſe, nothing that looked like the re- 
ſidence of a mere farmer. All is from Weſtbury 
agriculture for convenience, and accordingly land 
lets the whole way from 40s. to 41. an acre: the 
worſt, and ſome is indifferent, at 35s. to 45s. 

Breakfaſted at Wolverhampton ; there I find in 
general the manufacture is juſt the ſame as at Bir- 
mingham ; and goes on as ſpirited as ever known, 
except in nails and axes, which being the peculiar 
American demand, ſuffers from the civil war 
there. 

At Tibnel, about a mile and half from Wolver- 
hampton, the road croſſes the navigable canal from 
Kidderminſter on the Severne to the Trent; this is 
the higheſt ſpot on the whole lime, as the water 
runs both ways. 

Near Sir John Wrotteſley*s, the country varies 
much, from 16 8. to 20s. an acre, and ſome to 40s. 
much of it is graſs land. The courſe is, 

1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3- Clover 3 or 4 years, 
4. Oats, 


This 


7 
1 
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This neighbourhood is an amazing change from 
Wolverhampton. From Birmingham thither, it 
is all alive with manufacturing towns and villages, 
but here it is, comparatively ſpeaking, as retired 
as the Ohio: no appearance of manufactures, and 
hardly any houſes, Paſſing Sir John's, the road 
leads to the brow of a hill which commands a moſt 
noble extent of fertile plain, bounded on the left 
by the Clee hills, and in front the Wreekin, At 
the bottom of the hill renewing my enquiries, I 


found their ſyſtem was, 
1. Turnips manured for with one load an acre 


of lime, and fed with cattle; but many 
draw the crop and eat them on a lay, 
2. Barley 20 to 30 buſhels. 
3. Wheat dunged for, produce 20 to 30 buſh. 
4. Barley, 
5. Clover, or clover and ray-graſs, 


6, Wheat, 
What would a norfolk farmer ſay to ſuch a 


courſe ? Rents riſe from 7 8. to 1g 8. an acre, 


In harveſt 5s; a week and board. 


In hay the ſame. 
The reſt of the year 4s. and ditto. 


Provifions. 


Bread 1d. a Ib. houſehold, 
Butter > WD 6d. to 7d. 
L 4 . Cheek 
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Cheeſe, - - 31d. 
Mutton - 310. 
Veal - 7 5 3d. and 31d. 
Becf - - 31d. 
Potatoes, . = 15. a ſtrike, 


Almoſt all the cottages have a piece of hemp, 
with the produce of which they ſpin and weave 
their linen. A practice which cannot be too much 
commended. Lord Pigot's park and woods on 
the ſide of a hill to the left of the road, have a fine 
appearance from it. All the way from Wolver- 
hampton, I have remarked, that the ſands lie all 
on ſtone quarries. . Saw many very fine cows; the 
dairies are not large, but the hogs are numerous. 
The produce of a cow riſes to 61, and 8]. 

The road paſſes through a quarry, and turning, 
come ſuddeniy upon a pretty ſequeſtered cool ſcene, 
a bridge thrown over a ſmall river under the ſhade 
of two limes, with a fine back ground of oak; 
came. into a tract cultivated in a very different 
manner from any of the. preceding. Ir is a fine 
ſandy foil for two or three miles before Shifnel. 


1. Turnips limed for, but not always hoed, 

2. Barley 3 or 6 qrs. 

2. Clover mown and fed. 

4. Wheat dunged for, yields 20 to 30 buſhels, 
Some rye-grals. Rents 138. an acre, 

| believe I forgot to remark, that I firſt ſaw 
double ploughs 5 miles before Birmingham, where 
they are very common, and reckoned a great ſav- 
>.” | ing, 


[| 
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ing, the price 51. 5s. compleat, I met with them 
again at Shiffnell. 


Dined there, and having recommendations from 
Mr. Harries, of Cruckton, into the neighbour- 
hood of Colebrooke Dale, famous tor its iron 
works. Croſſed the Severn at the ferry at Lincoln 
Hill, in the midſt of a molt noble ſcenery of ex- 
ceeding bold mountainous tracts, with that river 
rolling at the bottom. The oppoſite ſhore is one 
immenſe ſteep of hanging wood, which has the 
fineſt effect imaginable. . Mounted through that 
wood, thickly ſcattered with cottages, the inha- 
bitants buſily employed in the vaſt works of 
various kinds carried on in the neighbourhood. 
One circumſtance I remarked which gave me much 
pleaſure. There was not a ſingle cottage in which 
a fine hog did not ſeem to make a part of every 
family ; not a door without a ſtone trough with 
the pig eating his ſupper, in company with the 
children at the ſame buſineſs playful about the 
threſhold. It was a ſight which ſhewed that chear- 
fulneſs and plenty crowned the board of the hum- 
ble but happy inhabitants of this romantic ſpot. 

Went to the houſe of Mr. Serjeant Roden, who, 
by his landlord's direction, Mr. Harries, gave me 
the following particulars of the huſbandry at 
Benthal. | 

Farms in general from 100 to 200 acres on a 
clay, loam, or gravelly ſoil, that lets from 108. 
to 15 8. an acre, The courſes are, | 


1. Fal- 


. 

— 
; 
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1. Fallow, 1. Turnips, 
2, Wheat, 2. Barley, 
3. Barley or oats 3. Clover, 
4. Clover 1 or 2 years, 4. Wheat, 
$5, Wheat, oats, or peaſe, 5. Barley, 


6. Peaſe, 

Of wheat they do not ſow quite 2 buſhels, and 
reckon 20 buſhels a good crop. For barley they 
plough twice or thrice, ſow 31 and get from 20 to 
27. For oats they ſtir but once, vary the quan- 
tity of ſeed according to the ſort, ſow of black 34, 
red 3, and white four ; like the black beſt. The 
produce 25, For peaſe they prefer a lay it the 
land 1s dry, thinking very juſtly that they do on 
nothing elſe ſo well; plough but once for them, 
iow 3 buſhels and get 22. Turnips are coming 
in among them, they plough four times, dung 
them, and lime 1 or 2 load an acre: they begin to 
hoe, but it is only little : uſe them for all ſorts 
of cattle. Their clover they graze in the ſpring, 
and then mow it for hay, Hemp is almoſt univer- 
ſal with both farmers and cottagers, they dreſs and 
{pin it, and it is wove into linen in the country. 
Potatoes in large ſpots are found to every houſe, 
they hoe and weed them, and get 2+ to 3 buſhels 
to a rod, 

Copſe-wood is in large quantities, and all in the 
landlord's hands; cut at 21 years growth, when 
they are worth 151. or 161. an acre; the oak 
poles they bark, and that young bark ſells at 20s. 


„ a ton 
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a ton more than old; when barked they are ſold 
to the coal-pits to ſupport the roots as they work. 

No ſheep folded, but lime is much uſed; ſoot 
they uſe a little for wheat crops in april at 6d. a 
buſhel. In their dairies they reckon an acre will 
not ſummer-feed a cow; they give 1 to 2 gallons of 
milk at a meal; keep 2 breeding ſows to 1 © cows, 
and reckon candlemas the beſt time for weaning 
calves, They know of no method of weaning 
without milk, but have ſeveral methods to make 
a little milk go a good way; for inſtance, to a pail 
of water they put a pint of lintſeed, which they 
boil, ſo that when cold it ſhall be a jelly, they 
then warm it for uſe, and mix it with ſkim-milk 
half and half; to this they put them at a fortnight 
old, and keep them upon it till they turn out to 
graſs. They alſo mix milk and water and pea-flour 
for the ſame purpoſe. 

Their bacon hogs fat to 16 and 26 ſcore; one 
has been known of 37 ſcore. Sheep are kept but 
in ſmall parcels; to goo acres 100 may be found. 
Oxen for ploughing are commonly uſed, eſpecially 
when more than one teem is kept, they then like 
to have one of oxen, 8 oxen and 6 horſes to a 
farm of 300 acres: they uſe 6 oxen or 4 hor- 
ſes in a plough, and do an acre a day. They put 
their oxen to work at three year old, and work 
them till they are five. 

Cutting ſtraw into chaff is very much prac- 
ticed. 

400 l. 
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4001. They reckon neceſſary to ſtock a farm of 
100 l. a year. 
Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe. The land tax 
at 45. nominal is 18. and tithes 18. in pound: 
poor rates from 2s. to 4s. no riſe in them. All 
the poor drink tea, 

Very few leaſes given. 


Labour, Se. 


In harveſt 6s. a week and board. 

Hay time and wanter 45. and do. 

When no board 18. 4d. a day. 

Firſt man's wages 7 l. to 8 l. 

Next do. 31. 10 8. 

Lads 40s. 

Dairy maid 3 l. 

Women all the year 6d. a day and how; 

The riſe of labour has been from 18. to 1 8. 4d, 
in ten years. 


Proviſions. 
Cheeſe 3d: per Ib. Milk 4d. a pint. 
Butter 6d. Potatoes 4d. 6d, a peck, 
Beef 3:d. Candles 64d. 
Mutton 4d. Soap - 64d. 
Veal 3:d, Labourers houſe rent 
Pork 4d. | 20 8. to 25 8. 
Bacon 6d. 7d. Their firing, coals 3d. Ct. 


Building. 
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Building. 


Bricks 118. 6d. per 1000 at the kiln, 
Tiles 168. 
Oak 40 8. to 5308. a ton. 


Aſh 42 s. do. 
A carpenter 20d. to 2 8. a day. 
Maſon 20d. 
Thatcher xs. and board. 
A Farm. 
520 Acres, 35 Barley, 
160 Arable, 40 Oats, 
160 Graſs, 20 Peaſe, 
180 |. Rent, io Turneps, 
8 Horſes, 20 Clover, 
6 Oxen, 10 Fallow, 
14 Cows, 4 Men, 
24 Young cattle, 2 Boys, 
80 Sheep, 1 Labourer, 
35 Acres wheat, 2 Maids, 


This neighbourhood is uncommonly full of ma- 
nufactures, among which the principal are the 
potteries, pipe makers, colliers and iron works, 
In the potteries, which are only for couric mugs, 
pots, &c. the men earn 8 8. to 10s. a week, 
Boys 3d. to 9d. a day, and girls 3d. and 4d. 
In the pipe manutactory the mea earn 10 s. 6d. a 

weeks, 
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week, the women 3s. and children 28. or 39, 


there are 3 or 400 hands employed in it. Both 
theſe fabricks are exceedingly flouriſhing ; great 
numbers of blue tile are alſo burat here, and fent 
by the Severn to a diſtance. 

Walked by Benthal hall to a ſteep over the river 
called Benthal Edge. It is a very fine woody bank 
which riſes very ſteep from the Severn ; you look 
down an immenſe declivity on a beautiful wind- 
ing valley two miles over, cut into rich encloſures, 
and broken by tufts of wood, the ſteep on which 
you ſtand waving from the right line exhibits the 
nobleſt flopes of hanging wood; in one place 
forming a fine round hill covered with wood, called 
Tick Wood. In front the Wreekin, three miles off, 
its ſides cut by incloſures three parts up, and along 
the vale the river meanders to Shrewſbury, Further 
to the right at a ſpot called Agar's Spout, a moſt ro- 
mantic view down a ſteep ſlope of wood with the 
Severn coming in a very bold reach full againſt 
it, winding away to the town in a moſt bending 
fanciful courſe. 

Croſſing the ferry where Mr. Darby has under- 
taken to build a bridge of one arch of 120 feet, 
of caſt iron F, I paſſed to his works up Colebrook 
Dale. The waggon ways that lead down to the 
river inſtead of wood are laid with caſt iron ; and 
thoſe made for the lime ſtone waggons on the ſteep 

| hills 


4 Since executed. 
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hills are ſo contrived that the loaded waggon winds 
up the empty one on a different road. Paſs his 
new ſlitting mills, which are not finiſhed, bur the 
immenſe wheels 20 feet diameter of caſt iron 
were there, and appear wonderful, Viewed the 
furnaces, forges, &c. with the vaſt bellows that 
give thoſe roaring blaſts, which make the whole 
edifice horridly ſublime. Theſe works are ſuppoſed 
to be the greateſt in England. The whole proceſs 
is here gone through from digging the iron ſtone 
to making it into cannons, pipes, cylinders, &c. 
&c. All the iron uſed is raiſed in the neighbour- 
ing hills, and the coal dug likewiſe, which is 
char'd, an invention which muſt have been of the 
greateſt conſequence after the quantity of cord 
wood in the kingdom declined. Mr, Darby in 
his works employs near 1000 people, including 
colliers. There-are 5 furnaces in the Dale, and 2 
of them are his: the next conſiderable proprietor 
is Mr. Wilkinſon, whoſe machine for boring can- 
non from the ſolid caſt is at Poſenail, and very 
curious. 

The colliers earn 20d. a day, thoſe who get lime 
ſtone 18. 4d. the founderers 8 8. to 10s. 6d. a 
week. Boys of 14 earn 18. a day at drawing coal 
baſkets in the pits. 

The coal mines are from 20 yards to 120 deep, 
and the coal in general dips to the ſouth eaſt: in 
ſinking the pits they generally find the following 
ſtrata, 

1, Brick 
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Brick clay 3 feet deep 
Potters do. 15 feet 
Smuts an imperfect coaly ſubſtance 1 foot 
Blue bat, a hard clay 3 or 4 
Top and ſand rock 6 or 8 
Bottom coal 4 
White flip, potters clay 3 
Beſt coal 3 
Brick clay 18 
. Clod coal 23 
11. Clay 12 
12. Flint coal 4 
13. Iron ſtone 3 | 

There may be about 1000 acres of coal on the 
Benthal ſide of the river, and 2000 on the Dale 
ſide. 

Theſe iron works are in a very flouriſhing ſitu- 
ation, riſing rather than the contrary, 

Colebrook Dale itſelf is a very romantic ſpot, 
it is a winding glen between two immenſe hills 
which break into various forms, and all thick- 
ly covered with wood, forming the moſt beau- 
tiful ſheets of hanging wood, Indeed too beau- 
tiful to be much in uniſon with that variety of 
horrors art has ſpread at the bottom : the noiſe of 
the forges, mills, &c. with all their vaſt machi- 
nery, the flames burſting from the furnaces with 
the burning of the coal and the ſmoak of the lime 
kilns, are altogether ſublime; and would unite 


well with craggy and bare rocks, like St. Vin- 
cent's at Briſtol, 


S h h er 
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Returning to Shifnel, I took the road to Shrews- 
bury towards Ketley, I found that land let in gene- 
ral from 10s. to 20 8. an acre, Paſſed many col- 
lieries and iron works all the way. About Watling- 
ſtreet whole farms through let at 20 8. an acre, 
and ſome to 40s. From the road you have a very 
fine view of the Wreekin, it rears its venerable bare 
head between two great woody mountains. Within 
2 or 3 miles of Shrewsbury farms run at 15s. 
and 20s. meadows 3os. the ſoil is a dry gravel, 
upon which they lime for turnips, but do not hoe 
them; feed the crops on the land with ſheep, &c. 
The courſe, 

1. Turnips 

2. Barley 

3. Wheat 18 to 25 bufhels 

4. Barley 

5. Clover 3 years 

6. Peaſe 

Farms are from 501. to 1501. 

They ſee where the lime is laid in the crops to 
an inch, 

Colonel Hill, in this neighbourhood, has taken 
much pains to introduce hoeing, and does ſome 
every year. 

Dined at Shrewſbury, and walked about the town. 
It is large and very well ſituated, the ſtone bridge 
erected by a voluntary ſubſcription, which raiſed 
above 10,000]. is an equal advantage and credit ta 
the town and county; another very handſome one 
of the ſame materials is erecting at the county 

Vor. IV. N' 20, M expence, 
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expence, 3 miles before Shrewſbury in the Lon: 
don road. 

Went to Cruckton, the ſeat of the Reverend Mr. 
Harries, to whom I am obliged for the following 
account of the huſbandry of that neighbourhood. 
The name of the pariſh is Ponteſbury. Farms are in 
general ſmall, from 30 l. to 1001. a few to 2001. 
The foil a rich, ſtrong, gravelly loam, dry and 
ſound, lets from 148. to 15s. on an average. 

The whole county through, excluſive of waſtes, 
about 145. an acre, Waſtes are Stiperſtone Hills, 
Longment, Clee Hills, Titerſtone, Brown Clee, 
Wreekin and Hatton Highneath. Theſe the moſt 
conſiderable waſtes, and as they are, would let for 
25. an acre. Courles, 

1. Fallow lime or dung invariably, 3 waggon 
load to 2 acres, at 115. 3d. a load at kiln, 
and go 4 to 6 miles. 

2. Wheat or monker, that is maſlin, ſow 21 to 
3 buſhels and produce 20 (91 gallons) the 
wheat ſold at 75 Ib. a ſtrike, 

3. Barley, ſow 4 buſhels and get 28. 

4. Oats ſow 4% ſtrike, and get 30. 

5. Clover fed generally with ſheep pigs and 
horſes, for two years. | 

6. Peaſe, ſow 3 ſtrike, and get 22. 

7, Wheat manured, then barley, and laid down 


again, &c. fallow not regular in the courſes, 
Another, 


1. Clover for 2 years, 
2. Manured for wheat. 


3. Barley 
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3. Barley or oats laid down again to 
4. Clover 2 years 

5. Peaſe 

6. Wheat 


7. Barley or oats laid down again. 


The Farmers ſow ſome tares for ſeed, inſtead of 
peaſe ; never for hay or ſoiling. No ſainfoine. 
Moſt farmers, and likewiſe eottagers, have ſpots of 
hemp; go through the whole management, and ſpin 
it into coarſe linen for their own uſe. All plant 
potatoes for home uſe, and have of late years in- 
creaſed much. | 

Copſes generally kept in landlords hands, cut 
at 22 or 24 years growth. About Ludlow at 16 
or 17 for cord wood, worth at 24 years 18 J. an 


acre; purchaſer pays tythe. Cut the timber at 
every other fall, at 5o years growth, called black 


poles for laths and hurdles, and worth 3s. or 
45. each; but ſold with the copſe wood. 

Many cows of the Shropſhire breed, which is be- 
tween Lancaſhire and their own. An acre and half 
the ſummer food of one: 8 lb. of butter a week in 
height of the ſeaſon, reckoned a large produce, they 
give 2 or 3 gallons of milk at a meal, which is un- 
common for ſuch large fine cattle. Mr. Harries has 
had 16 quarts a meal, they make from 2 to 3 Cr. 


of cheele at 26 8. to 308. beſides butter, from each 
cow. 


M2 2 1 Ct. at 
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2% Ct. at 29 8. = - L. 3 10 © 
Butter, - - „„ 
Calf, - — - 1 10. 0 
Pigs, . = - x 10 0 
5 
—— _—_— 


Produce of d cows Mr. Harris's. 


5 Cheeſes a week, — 1 
20 lb. Butter = 


di 
O 
— 
to 
O 


18 
For 20 weeks, — £236 0 6 
$ Calves, — - — 30 © 
3 ſows, 6 litters, 48 pigs at 78. 16 16 © 

59 16 0 
Which is per cow EEG bonds © 


They feed in winter when dry till juſt before 
calving, in day time in the fields poaching, but 
Mr. Harries keeps them in a yard. Take the calves 
for rearing at 1 month old: rear them upon milk 
and water and oatmeal ; rear many oxen, but ſell 
them lean. Value of a fat cow's hide 31d. a lb.; 
80 lb. a good hide; cheaper 20 years ago. Fat 
hogs to 16 icore common, ſell them at Shrewſbury 
by live weight at 4d. per Ib. lean price of ſtores 
50 8. to 31. 

| Flocks 
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Flocks of ſheep are ſmall; buy ewes in octaber, 
yean in february, and turn them on clover, ſelling 
the lambs fat, and then the ewes; buy in at 10s. 
ſell lamb 7 s. 6d. ewe 13s. 

Plough with horſes 4 or 5 at length, and do an 
acre; keep 8 horſes to 100 acres tillage, I he year's 
expence of a horſe 10 l. cut much ſtraw into chaff, 
Did uſe many oxen ſome years ago; but now 
ſcarce any. Break ſtubbles after wheat ſowing. 
Swing ploughs uſed, and the coulters fixed to the 
ſhares. Hire of a team of 5 horſes, a waggon, and 
one man, 12 8. 


To hire a farm of 1001. a year. 


s Horſes at 151. - - £96 0. 0 
12 Cows at 71. - - 84 0 © 
8 Young cattle 31, - 5 4 0 
50 Sheep at 108. - © © © 
2 Sous at 5Os, ” - 1 
1 Waggon, - - 43 8 
2 Tunbrils 101. - - 20 0 0 
1 Harveſt cart, - - T: 4 © 
2 Ploughs, . . 4 9 © 
2 Harrows, - - 3 8 
1 Roller, - - 1 
Harneſs, - - as 0-9 
Sundries, - - 16 8 
Furniture, - 50 © © 
Tythe, * - 1 99 0 
Rates, &c. 3 1 80 
Carried over 364 0 o 


= 
Go 
Lo.” 
8 
= 
oQ 
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Brought over - L. 364 o © 
Houſekeeping, - 25 0 © 
2 Men and t boy, - 39:00 
2 Maids, — - 6 0. © 
1 Labourer, - - 18 0 © 
650 Acres ſeed 12 8. — 36 0 © 
468 0 0 


Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe, in 10 years riſen 
much, now at a ſtand. Land- tax at 48. not 
more than 18. the county through. Tythes not 
much gathered; computed 28. to 38. in the pound. 
Poor rates, 18. to 15. 6d. doubled in 10 years. 
Tea general, leaſes 7 s. to 148. or 21 8. many, but 


going out. 


Labour. 


In harveſt 1 8. 4d. 1 8. 6 d. and board 
— Hay 1s. 2d. 1 8. 4d. and beer. 

— Winter 18. 

Man's wages 8 l. 

Lad 31. 

Maid 31. to 31. 10s, 

Woman at hay 6 d. and beer. 


Riſe of labour, none for 6 years, but in 15 years d 


Proviſion. 
Cheeſe 3 d. Mutton 4d. 
Butter 6 d. 9 d. Veal 4d. 
Beef 4 d. Pork 4 d. 


Bacon 
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Bacon 6d. 7 d. Firing, ſeldom buy more 
Potatoes 18. 6d. 28. ſtrike, than 12 8. for 1 ſtack 
Labourer's houſe rent 40s. coal. Tools 5 s. 


Building, 


Bricks 15s. formerly 9s. 

Tiles 208. 

Oak 40 8. a ton, very little advanced. 
Aſh do. 


Poplar 3os: 
Carpenter 1s. 6 d. 18. 8 d. 
Maſon do. A 
Building a cottage 25 1. 
A Farm. 
300 Acres, 8 Horſes, 
124 Graſs, 16 Cows, 
176 Arable, 4 4 Fatting, 
33 Wheat, 30 Young, 
50 Barley, 100 Sheep, 
8 Oats; 3 Men, 
17 Peaſe, 2 Maids, 
60 Clover, 2 Labourers. 


8 Fallow, 


No chopping ſtubbles. On clover lays of a 
ſecond year at midſummer they put on the uſual 
quantity of lime, and in october ſow the wheat upon 
one ploughing, and ſometimes put the lime upon 
peaſe when 3 or 4 inches high, to keep inſets from 

M 4 the 
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the peaſe; and better for wheat. The farmers in 
general have a great opinion of lime. 

All the farmers take every opportunity of throw- 
ing the water over their lands wherever they can, 
and find the greateſt advantage from it, not only 
in point of quantity, it quality of graſs alſo, eſpeci- 
ally on warm, ſound, gravelly, foils. Some clay 
bottoms done ſo; the advantage great. 

Mr. H. begins in november, and waters till the 
middle of march, mows 2 ton an acre, but before 
they were done not one: dry all march; he has 
obſerved then the watering to produce ruſhes on the 
clays; feed in april, and afterwards a gentle 
watering, and then mow by the 10th of july. The 
water is very rich, water the upper lands mid- 
dle of november till may, but will not brar feed- 
ing in ſpring. Never turn into them in the ſpring. 
Has tried feeding ſheep in the watered meadows in 
april, but rotted them. : 

Mr. Harries mentioning a meadow he waters, 
upon which cattle are remarkably fond of feeding, 
and get fat in a very ſhort time; I went to examine 
the herbage and found the major part to be nar- 
row Icaved plantain, Achillea, white clover, red 
perrenial clover, meadow foxtail, and tare thime, 
beſides ſome other common graſles, a ſtrong in- 
ſtance that the recommendations I have at various 
times given for laying land to graſs are juſt. 

Mr. Harries is making very great improvements 
at Cructon; beſides almoſt new building the houſe, 
he has laid out the grounds about it in avery agreea- 

| ble 
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ble manner; the garden front commands a moſt 
pleaſing proſpect of a rich vale bounded by diſtant 
mountains, and nearer hills partly cultivated ; 
one riſes in the center of a peculiar form, making 
a very pictureſque appearance. 

June the 15th, leaving Cructon, took the road 
to Shrewſbury by the Bank, Mr. Badders, who has 
made ſeveral conſiderable improvements in huſ- 
bandry, particularly in bringing a large farm of 
400 acres into a very rich condition, by ample 
manuring. He has for four years regularly 
had a ſmall field of cabbages for the purpoſe of 
ſtall-feeding cows. I was attentive to what he 
mentioned upon this ſubject, as ſo many perſons 
have gone out of cabbages, from thinking they did 
not anſwer: Mr. Badder is of a very different opi- 
nion; and for ſtall- feeding, thinks they much ex- 
ceed turnips. That an acre will fatten one beaſt 
in four more than turnips, and all in two thirds 
of the time; and for the grazier, another circum- 
ſtance of conſequence is, that cabbages have a re- 
markable effect in laying on the fat on the graziers 
points. From experience, Mr. Badder intends al- 
ways, as the moſt advantageous method, to go over 
his ſummer-fatting cattle about half fat, and draw 
off ſuch as ſhould in october be put to the ſtalls 
when the cabbages are in full perfection, by which 
means they go much farther, and will prove highly 
profitable. He has often fed cows with them, and 
if the decayed leaves are taken off, they give the 
butter no ill taſte, 


From 
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From hence went to Petton, the ſeat of Edward 
Maurice, Eſq; who was fo kind as to procure me, 
the following particulars. 

The fize of farms generally from 50 l. to 2001. 
a year, very few riſing to 2001. The ſoil in general 
clay, ſome gravel and light loam, lets on an average 
at15s, From hence to Cheſter 12 s. to Shrewſ- 
bury 15s. 6d. to Oſweſtry 15s. and the whole 
county 15 5. 

. Fallow, 

. Wheat, fow 2! ſtrike at 9+ gallons and get 20, 

Barley, ſow 3 ſtrike, get 30. 

Oats, ſow 4 ſtrike, get 40. 

. Clover and ray-graſs 3 or 4 years, mow the 1ſt 
year and then feed. 

6. Oats. 

Very few peaſe from the eoldneſs of the lands, 
but about Preſton, Brockhurſt, & c. where the ſoil is 
fand, they introduce them inſtead of the laſt crop 
of oats, and ſow wheat upon the ſtubble, which 
in Shropſhire they call the br; they yield 40 
ſtrike an acre generally, ſometimes 50; upon the 
fame ſoil they alſo ſow buck-wheat for ploughing 
uncer. 

Every cottager and every farmer has hemp; a 
farmer generally 2 acres, and a cottager all he can 
ſpare from potatoes and beans ; they dreſs, ſpin, 
and weave it into cloth in the country. Pota- 
toes are much planted, beſides gardens they 
put them on their headlands, dung much for them. 
Crops about 3 ſtrike per perch. 


TI EE ©” 


Copſes 
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Copſes all in hand, they cut at 10 years growth, 
the quantity not great. 


As to manuring, lime is the greot reſource, they 


lay a waggon load an acre, at 12 3. fourteen miles 


off; lay it on the fallow for wheat; alſo lime the 
peaſe on lays after they are up, to prevent the ſlugs 
coming. They have a great opinion of it, it is 
rock lime, they can ſee to an inch where it is laid: 
but it does not anſwer ſo well on ſtrong wet land 
as on light. Spread it every four years. Their 
dung they lay on the wheat fallows. 

Marle is uſed, but not ſo much as it was, it is left 
off in favour of lime, but it is ſtill common about 
Preſton. 

Going to Shrewſbury for dung, &c. is coming 
in, and they buy whatever they can at 55. a cart 
load. No draining, except by gentlemen, who moſt 
of them do much. a 

Dairies are large, up to 35 cows, 1! acre 
graſs for their ſummer- food; in winter they are 
fed on barley-ſtraw, but before and after calving, 
hay. The breed is in general the common Shropſhire, 
with long horns, Staffordſhire ones they like, but 
hold all cows without horns in utter contempt. 
Make both butter and cheeſe; they are excellent 
milkers, giving in general 2 gallons at a meal. Mr. 
Maurice has had a cow he bought in Holderneſs, 


which gave 17 quarts and! a pint of milk at a 


meal; the produce of one they reckon about 51. 


keep many ſwine to their cows : breeding ſows for 
ſtores, which they {ell lean, To 20 cows they keep 


5 or 


— —— — — 


5 or 6 ſows, and all the pigs bred, ſelling at a year 
old, at 35s. each. Let the ſows pig when they 
will they rear all; wean at 10 weeks old on corn 
and milk; ſucking pigs at 10 weeks, fold at 108. 
6d. each. Some farmers turn their hogs into clover, 

Rear many calves, three-fourths of all they have: 
wean at 3 weeks old, give them milk and whey 
thickened with wheat-flour till midſummer. 

Sheep are kept in ſmall parcels only : bought in 
every year, and fold fat. Buy year olds at 7 s. to 
9s. fell lambs at 7s. 6d. and the ewe at 9s. or 
10s. clip 2 or 3 lb. of wool. 

Plough with horſes, 4 in a plough at length, 
keep 7 to 100 acres of arable. Do 1 acre or 1 5 in 
a day: but with a double plough, which are very 
common, do double work, 5 do more than 8 in 
two ſingle ones. Depth 3 or 4 inches: the price 
88. an acre. Lay their fields in 6 feet lands. Cut 
much ſtraw into chaff, Very few draught oxen. 
Hire of a team a day 10s. 6d. Inflocking farms 
a man ſhould have for 1001. a year, 400 IJ]. 

Land ſells at 33 years purchaſe, has riſen very 
much in io years. Land tax at4s. is 1s. 5d. 
tythes generally compounded 2 s. in the pound, but 
ſome gathered: Poor rates in Elleſmere 18. 1d: 
in Petton 4d. Tea general. Leaſes are common 
on lives, allo on terms. 


Labour, 


In Harveſt 1 8. 6d. and beer. 
— Hay do. 


Winter 
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In Winter : « 10 d. 
Firſt man - TL 0% 
A lad - — 31. 108. 
Maids wo _ 3 I 
The price of labour in 20 years riſen half, 
Proviſions. 
Cheeſe 3 d. Pork 4d. 
Butter 7 d. 9d. Bacon 6d. 
Beef 4d. Potatoes from 1 8. to 43. 
Mutton 4 d. Houle rent 20 8. to 4 1. 
Veal 3. Firing ſteal it, 
Building. 
Bricks - - 148. 
Tiles - - 15 8. 


Oak timber 18. 3d. a foot, 20 years ago 
much cheaper. | 


A Farm. 
355 Acres. 30 Fallow. 
177 Graſs, 8 Horſes; 
178 Arable; 20 Cows. 
160 l. Rent. 25 Young cattle. 
30 Wheat.. 60 Sheep. 
20 Barley: | 3 Men. 
20 Oats. 1 Labourer. 


40 Clover. 2 Maids. 
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Mr. Maurice has improved in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances upon the preceding huſbandry, His 
courſe is, 

1. Turnips, 
2. Barley 35 ſtrike, 
3. Clover, 2 years: mow the iſt: feed the 2d. 
4. Wheat 18 to 20. 
Draw part of the turnips, and eat the remainder 
on the land with ſheep and young cattle. Upon 
his clays, | 
1. Oats on a lay. 
2. Beans. 
3. Tares. 
4. Wheat. 
The farmers do not cultivate turnips, but he hoes 
twice, and ſometimes thrice, and finds the benefit 
exceedingly great: a few have, from fſceing the 
greatneſs of the crops, practiſed it, 
| Potatoes he has planted in large quantities, par- 
ticularly for hogs, and all forts of ſtock, and finds 
that nothing 1s better for them. 

Soot he buys at Shrewſbury for manuring his 
graſs lands, 28 ſtrike an acre : the effect is very 
great. Large crops of hay after it; kills the 
ruſhes and brings a fine herbage. | 

In reſpe& of cattle, Mr. Maurice has been un- 
commonly attentive : he began with the common 
Shropſhire, which he changed for the Holderneſſe, 
on account of the milking. Burt found them very 
difficult to feed, very tender, very thin hide of lit- 
tile value, which he thinks the reaſon of their ten- 


derneſs; 
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derneſs; their milk is not rich, for which reaſons 
he left them off. He then bought the Leiceſter- 
ſhire ſort, to which he has adhered; improved by 
a croſs of the Lancaſhire, and has by that means 
got a breed, in which the object of grazing is united 
with good milking. 

He has many cows which give three gallons at a 
meal, bred in the above manner ; allo good ones 
of the Alderney breed, which he approves much for 
a dairy. 

Many bulls, which, in order to promote the 
breeding ſyſtem, he lets out at from 3 guineas ta 
12 a ſeaſon. That Mr. Maurice has carried the 
attention to cattle to a great extent, will appear 
from the following ſtate of his farm. 


450 Acres in all, 11 Fatting beaſts, 
300 Graſs, 30 Young cattle, 
150 Arable, 25 Calves, 
400 |. Rent, 40 Horſes, 
8 Bulls, 60 Hogs. 
35 Cows, 


He has built ſheds of brick and ſlate, under 
which he ties up above 60 nead all winter through, 
feeding them with ſtraw and turnips. 

He every year keeps 30 acres of after-graſs 
from michaelmas to february for his cows that 
have then calved, and finds very great advantage 
from it. And in licu of graſs in april, he ſows 
turnips on ſtubbles on one ploughing, 3+ lb. ſeed 
co an acre, of the white dutch turnip. He has now in 
milk 
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milk 33 cows, by which he makes every week 
7 cheeles, at 45 lb. each on an average, and for 
one quarter of a year 4 cheeſes, and 30 lb. butter 
a week. The cheeſe 28s. and the butter 7d. To 
the dairy 8 fows of an excellent breed, between 
the Chineſe black and a Warwickſhire boar, of 
which the average litter 1s about ſeven, and two 
in a year. A large hog for bacon will eat 29 ſtrike 
of peaſe in fattening. 


7 Cheeſes at 451b. for 13 weeks, 
alſo 13 weeks at 4 cheeles, 


£3 Cr. at 28 3. — 1. 74 0 © 
26 Weeks butter at 30 Ib. 780, at 7d. 22 15 0 
30 calves at 21. 28. - 63 0 0 
159 15 © 


For the hogs Mr. Maurice has incloſed a paled 
yard, with ſties and troughs, &c. out of which 
his hogs never go. 

He keeps a flock of Leiceſter ewes, and thinks, 
from experience, that they ought not to be put to 
ram till the end of october, for he has obſerved, 
that lambs yeaned in march will not be ſmaller the 
beginning of june than thoſe which fell at chriſtmas, 
It was natural for me to enquire into the food after 
lambing, but Mr. Maurice made the obſervation 
atter he became a turnip farmer. 

June 16th, took the Elleſmere road, which 
leads through a very fine variegated country, and 
an exceeding fine water, of more than 100 acres, 
called 
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called the bite Mere. The lands that ſurround - 
it are rich, and riſe from it in the moſt beautiful 
manner. The coaſt various, part of it little hills, 
which riſe one beyond another, prettily tufted with 
wood; in others, thick hedges that bound the 
water; a hill partly cultivated and part graſs, 
with gentle ſlopes of corn, and the Wreekin at a 
diſtance. 

Before I came to Orton, the country becomes a 
perfect picture, the road winds round the edge of 
a hill that half encompaſſes a moſt beautiful vale 
of the fineſt verdure, well wooded, with a river 
which is ſeen but in one or two ſpots, as if ſhewing 
itſelf with reluctance; the declivity from the road 
ſo ſteep, and of ſuch a depth, that you look over 
the tops of many conſiderable trees, and ſee the 
vale through their branches. 

Near Orton had another view, different, but 
very pleaſing, the road winds on the brink of a 
precipice, at the bottom. of which is ſpread forth 
the ſame vale, cut into innumerable incloſures, 
the river giving a bold curve, and the whole bound- 
ed by mountains. 

Called ar Mr. Fletcher's, at Gwern, to whom 
a letter from Mr. Maurice introduced me, and had 
the ſatisfaction of gaining by that means ſome par- 
ticulars concerning the common huſbandry, and a 
ſhort account of ſome very meritorious purſuits 
which Mr. Fletcher had himſelf made in agticul- 
ture, 

Orton is ſituated on a rich high land between 


two vales. The ſoil various, clay, loam, gravel, 
Vol. IV. N' 20. N ſandy 
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ſandy loam, &c. The pooreſt is the clay, which does 
not let for more than 8 s. an acre; but the others 
to 15 8. and 205. and the low meadows in the yale 
up to 31. 41. and even 51. an acre ; but the high- 
eſt yields that rent merely from an uncommon cuſ- 
rom of letting them for a fingle year only, by 
auction, and are hired by perſons from Cheſter 
and other towns for hay, which is very ſcarce with 
them. Farms riſe uſually from 30 l. to 100 l. a 
few larger. | 

T hey have ſeveral courſes, but that which ſeems 
moſt general is, 

1. Fallow, but not univerſal. 

2. Wheat, ſow 2! buſhels, and get from 16 to 

25 buſhels. 

3. Barley, ſow 43 buſhels and get 4 or 5 qrs, 

4. Clover 2 or 3 years, 

5. Oats or peale. 

They lay lime and marle on their fallows, and 
ſpread dung on their graſs lands. 

Mr. Fletcher's own huſbandry is much better 
worth attention than that of theſe common neigh- 
bours. 


OX EN IN HARNESS. 
He has practiſed this mode of drawing oxen 
ſome time, and finds it infinitely preferable to uſing 
yokes, They walk in harneſs as faſt as horſes. 


FTT 


Mr. Fletcher has been very attentive to the 


breed of his cows, which are moſt of them of the 
Stafford- 
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Staffordſhire or Lancaſhire ſort, which he finds ex- 
ceeding good ones; he has ſome of the fineſt Lan- 
caſhire bulls I have any where ſeen. 


SOWING BARLEY. 


It is the cuſtom among the farmers to delay 
ſowing their barley till very late, ſometimes, in 
order to give more tillage, Mr. Fletcher tried 
ſowing it early in march, and has a crop much ſu- 
perior to the later ſown. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


This he has tried from Cornwall, and from ſow- 
ing it the 16th of april, has reaped it as early as 
the common ſown wheat of the country, He has 
alſo tried it by an autumn ſowing, and it is then 
reaped 3 weeks ſooner. 


Ga VSB Uk S 


He cultivates every year for feeding his cows; 
and finds no ill taſte in his butter from them. 


DS EH 


He cultivates very carefully, hoes them well, 
and gets great crops, with exceeding fine barley 
after them, 


Sin dM Yak 


His farm-yard ſyſtem is among the beſt I have 
any where ſeen. In autumn he carts marle in, and 
ſpreads it; upon this he confines his cattle, 

N 2 giving 
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giving them their fodder on it; and he has a well 
in the loweſt part for pumping up the drainings 
and ſcattering them by troughs over the whole body 
of the compoſt. 


FOUD OF:CO0 WS, 


Mr. Fletcher has remarked quite contrary to the 
Cheſhire notion, that his improved lands that have 
been dunged and marled, give by far the richeſt 
food to the cows, ſo that upon turning them into 


unimproved paſtures they immediately fall off con- 
ſiderably in their milk. 


E OU. 


His courſe is that excellent one, 
1. Turnips, 2. Barley, 
2. Clover one year, 4. Wheat. 


8...Q FF $18.45 


This he has done with ſuch ſucceſs, inſtead 
of letting the horſes run into the fields, that he is 
determined to perſiſt in it, 


HOLLOW DRAITNS. 


This branch of huſbandry he has practiſed on 
his graſs land, and with the greateſt ſucceſs. With 
the help of liming, all the ruſhes by this means diſ- 
appear. | 

Mr. Fletcher's ornamented grounds are among 
the moſt beautiful in the kingdom, and travellers 
who take this road to Holyhead or elſewhere, 
would find their curioſity amply repaid by viſiting 
them, 

The 


[5 
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The ſituation of the ground is beautiful, and 
commands all the variety that ſteep declivities, 
umbrageous wood, rich vales, and extenſive proſ- 
pect can combine. The walks are traced with 
taſte, and the whole unites to form a ſcenery truly 
pleaſing. 


The 16th reached Wrexham. The 17th by Mold 
to St. Aſaph. The 18th to Conway and Bangor. 
The 19th to Holybead. The minutes of this part of 


the journey were loſt, with other papers, in coming 
from Ireland. 


. 


Inns: Miles. 

To Epping, < = __ 17 
Onear, 8 — - 8 
Chelmsford, Blackboy, - 12 
Braintree, - Horn, - 12 
Sudbury, - White Hart, 1 
Bradficld, - — - 12 
Brandon, - Bull, — 20 
Lynn, - Duke's Head, — 25 
Downham, — — — - 10 
Ely, — 
Cambridge, - 

Royſton, - 

Stevenage, - 

Mims, - 


St. Alban s, 
Dunſtable, - 
Fenny Stratford, 
Stoney Stratford, 
Towceſter, - 
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Brought over, - - 252 
Bramſton, - — - 15 
Dunchurch, - Red Cow, + 5 
Coventry, - King's Head, 11 
Birmingham, Caſtle, - 20 
Wolverhampton, ————— - 14 
Shiffnell, — — — 12 
Colebroke Dale to Shrewſbury, - 18 
Cructon, - — — — 4 
The bank to Petton, — — 11 
Wrexham, — ——— — 18 
Mold, - — — — — — 12 
St. Aſaph, 8 Ghia — 18 
Conway, — ——— - 20 
Bangor, bn — — — 16 
Holyhead, — — - 228 

474 


PRICES AT PARIS IN JULY. 


ATS of the firſt quality 28 to 30 livres the 
ſeptier. Per buſhel engliſh 6 s. 4d. 

Of the ſecond quality 23 to 27 livres, or 
5 8. 5:d. per buſhel. 

Hay of the firſt quality 118 livres the 100 bottes 
of 15 lb.; or 71. 145. 10d. per engliſh ton. 

Ditto of the ſecond quality, 114 livres ditto. 

Straw 43 livres ditto, or 21. 16s. 5d. the ton. 

Lucerne 80 livres ditto. (T1 apprebend green for 
foiling, for if in hay the price would be as high as 
any) 31. 10s. engliſh. But query if the Borte 
green is not more than the Borte dry? If the botte 
is 20 lb. it is about 41. a ton green, which is a 


moſt enormous price. 
2 | AVERAGE 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FOR 


jJULT,. 1788. 


By the flandard Wincheſter buſhel of 8 gallons. 


London, 


Middleſex, 
Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedfard, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wilts, 

. Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


COUNTI 


Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, 
Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 


4 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beat. 


Devon, 5 8 f 2 8 2 I — 
Cornwal, T2 23.31 1 10 3 
Dorſet, 4 10 3:0 1 3 
Hampſhire, 4 9 2 10 3-4 4 0 
Suſſex, 4 In 3 1 4 1 
Kent, 14 4 83 1 3-6 
Wales, 8 3 0 I 4 © 
General average, 5 © 2 9 I 3. 9 


LONDON PRICES OF CORN FOR JULY, 


- 1785t. 
Crain. Quartiers. Value. Price. 
1 [ "Pf „ 
Wheat, ——— 16,475 —— 20,812 13 3——1 12 4 
WA 40 14 8——1 2 11 
Barley, ——— 2,918 3.319 2 9 3 
Malt, 0, 305 15,755 6 4 1 13 9 
Oats, ——— 24,037 ——19,874 9 1—0 16 4 
Peaſe, —— 1,35 —— 1,909 7 H— 7 1! 
Beans, ——— 3380 4,491 19 7 1 6 3 
Totals, 568,425 7 
— 22 ——— vͤñüU r —UÜ.,. 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Frem Juiy 22, ts Auguſt 26, 1785. 
Venice, — 48 Cadiz, - 34; 
Genoa, _ : 441 Madrid, 5 34+ 
Leghorn, T 46; Amſterdam, L 37.9 
Liſbon, * 04: | Hambro - 35.4 
Paris, — 28; | Dublin, - os 


+ The tables for June being miſlaid, muſt be poſtoned till 
next month, 


A 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ODIHAM 
SOCIETY. 


I, 


A* a general meeting of this Society, held at 
the George Inn, Odiham, the 29th day of 
july, and adjourned to the 19th day of auguſt 1785, 

Rev. William St. John, vice preſident, in the 
chair, 

The names of ſeveral new ſubſcribers were given 
in and entered in the liſt of members. 

Several letters from Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. 
in anſwer to the queries on ſheep, cows, and oxen , 
Arthur Young, Eſq. and Mr. Edward Bell, on 
cabbages; Samuel Fulmere, Eſq. on planting 
wheat; William Melliſh, Eſq. and John Billing 
ſley, Eſq. on incloſing waſte lands; as alſo ſeveral 
letters from SirWilliam Fordyce, Bart. Sir Thomas 
Beevor, Bart. Reverend Dr. Prieſtley, Reverend 

VOL IV. N*-22; O William 
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it 
| | 
| William Lowth, and William Danby, Eſq. with 
ſeveral cthers, on practical agriculture, induſtry, 
| and population, were read and referred to the com- 


mittee, 
The following reſolutions were unanimouſly 
made. 


That Sir Thomas Miller, Bart. and the Rev. 
William Lowth, be added to the liſt of vice pre- 
dents. Ig 

That ſimilar premiums to thoſe given laſt year 
to the ploughmen, be given on whit-tueſday next, 
on the like qualifications and conditions. 

That in order to excite emulation and increaſe 
the number of competitors in the original deſign of 
this inſtitution (the encouragement of ploughmen) 
no ploughman who has gained the firſt premium 
ſhall be ever again admitted as a candidate, but 
may be admitted as an umpire the next year. 

Thar, in order that the ſeveral tithings within 
the limits of the ſociety may have an equal chance 
for the premiums; if more than one ploughman 
our of the fame tithing ſhall offer as a candidate, 
that then ſuch candidates of the ſame tithing ſhall 
draw lots who ſhall be the competitor with the can- 
didates of the other tithings, except the towns and 
patiſhes of Alton, Baſingſtoke, Farnham, Hart- 
ey-\\intney, and Odiham, the number of can- 
dicates for which places to be determined by the 
ſtewards. 7 

That the money neceflary for the premiums to 
be given on the anniverſary, be depoſited by the 

tre aſurer 
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treaſurer in the hands of the ſtewards at the general 
meeting next preceding the anniverſary. 

That the ſociety become ſubſcribers of five 
guineas to Mr. Edward Bells experimental farm 
upon his own conditions, and that tne money be 
paid when his ſubſcription is full, 

That whatever ſeeds, roots, and implements of 
huſbandry the Society may hereafter purchaſe (in 
order to make the uſe of them more common) 
ſhould be ſold both to che community and the 
members at prime colt, 

That the ſeveral ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for the encouragement 
of agriculture and induſtry, be requeſted to cor- 
reſpond with this Society. 

That the ſubſcription of half a guinea will not 
raiſe a fund adequate to the extenſive purpoſes of 
an Agriculture Society. 

That the ordinary ſubſcription from the meeting 
in october next be one guinea to all new ſubſcrib- 
ers; but that five ſhillings, or half a guinea, be con- 
ſidered as a benefaCtion, entitling the contributor to 
all the privileges of the original ſubſcription. 

That a perſon giving in future a benefaction of 

ten guineas be a member for life. 
- That farriery is a moſt uſeful ſcience, and inti- 
_ mately connected with the intereſts of Agriculture; 
that it is in a very imperfect neglected ſtate, and 
highly deſerving the attention of all friends of agri- 
cultural economy, 
O 2 That 
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That farriery, as it is commonly practiſed, is 
conducted without principle or ſcience, and greatly 
to the injury of the nobleſt and molt uſeful of our 
ammals. 

That the improvement of farriery, eſtabliſhed on 
a ſtudy of the anatomy, diſeaſcs, and cure of cattle, 
particularly horſes, cows, and ſheep, will be an 
eſſential benefit to Agriculture, and will greatly 
Improve ſome of the moſt important branches of 
national commerce, ſuch as wool and leather. 

That the Society will conſult the good of the 
community in general, and of the limits of the So- 
cicty in particular, by encouraging ſuch means as 
are likely to promote the ſtudy of farriery upon 
rational and ſcientific principles. 

That it be referred to the meeting in october to 
confider what means may be moſt likely to en- 
courage the ſtudy of ſcientific farriery. 

That it be referred to the ſame meeting to open 
a voluntary ſubſcription to forward ſuch means as 
may be thought moſt likely to promote the ſtudy of 
ſcientific farriery. | 

This Society being deſirous of encouraging as 
much as lirs in their power the well deſetving and 
ingudrious ſervant and labourer, they hereby re- 
commend to the maſters and employers of thoſe 
ferwants and labourers within the limits of this So- 
ciety, wh? have behaved weil during the time of 
their fervice, to give ſuch ſervants and labourers a 
certifi te of juch their good behaviour, ſpecify ing 
the number of years they have been employed, and 

in 
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in what capacity, which certificate being left with 
the ſecretary to this ſociety on or before the 1 3th 
day of ſeptember next, will entitle ſuch ſervants or 
labourers to have their name enrolled in an adver- 
tiſement of this Society previous to michaelmas 
next; whereby ſuch gentlemen and farmers who 
intend hiring ſuch ſervants or labourers for the en- 
ſuing year, will be informed of their characters 
and qualifications. —The Society flatter themſelves, 
that the utility of ſuch an enrollment and publica- 
tion of the names of the ſervants and labourers is 
ſufficiently obvious to every one, and needs not 
any argument to induce ſuch maſters and employ- 
ers to forward the views and intentions of the So- 
ciety, in giving all due encouragement to induſtry 
and good behaviour. 

That it be recommended to the ſeveral pariſhes 
within the limits of the Society, to offer premiums 
within their reſpective pariſhes for the general en- 
couragement of Agriculture and Induſtry ; - and - 
that the Society offer for the preſent, in addition 
to all premiums for the encouragement of tillage 
only, a gratuity not exceeding ten guineas, to be 
divided in proportion to the ſum offered, not ex- 
ceeding one guinea and an half to each pariſh, and 
not more than one half of the prizes of the ſucceſs. 
ful candidats. 

Claims and certificates atteſted by the miniſter 
and churchwardens, or overſeer of the pariſh, or 
two of them, to be delivered in on or before the 


meeting in october 1786. If more pariſhes offer 
—- than 
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than the above proportion of one guinea and a half 
to each pariſh, to be determined by ballot, 

That the Society cannot promote the end of its 
inſtitution more effectually than by encouraging of 
ſuch means as tend to the incloling and cultivating 
of waſte lands. 

That it be referred to the meeting in october, to 
open a ſubſcription for a fund to promote ſuch 
means as may encourage the incloſing of waſte 
lands. 

That it be referred to the ſaid meeting to con- 
ſider the expediency of petitioning parliament for 
the incloſing certain waſte lands within the limits 
of this Society. 

T hat a premium of ten pounds be given for the 

firſt incloſure of waſte land within the diſtri, 
not leſs than ten acres incloſed and put into culti- 
vation. 
That a premium of ten pounds be given for the 
firſt regiſter of the expences, profit or loſs, and 
management of an incloſure of waſte land, not leſs 
than ten acres, at the end of the two years after 
laying down the ground. 

Claims and certificates of the number of acres ; 
of the quality of the land ſo improved; of the 
move and expence of the improvement; the ſtate 
It is in as to the proportion of graſs or arable ; the 
rent at which it is let; to be produced on or before 
the meeting in july 1786, And that any number 
of acres, not exceeding ten nor leſs than one, be 
intitled to a reward in the fame proportion. 

That 
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That this Society ſhould recommend every me- 
thod that ſhall appear to be any ways conducive to 
the leſſening the expence of practical Agriculture. 

That the preſent method of ploughing with four 
horſes and a driver, is in many inſtances very ex- 
penſive and unneceſſary, 

That a premium of three guineas, or a piece of 
plate of the ſame value, be given to the perſon 
who, in proportion to the quantity of his arable 
land, ſhall plough the greateſt number of acres, 
not leſs than ten, with the Norfolk (or any other) 
plough that goes with only a pair of horſes or other 
cattle, and without a driver. 

To the ploughman who ſhall hold ſuch plough, 
two guineas. 

Certificates of the number of acres ploughed, 
and ſigned by the maſter, and atteſted by the mini- 
ſter, churchwardens, and overſeers of the poor, or 
two of them, to be delivered at or before the oc- 
tober meeting in 1786. 

That as, the Society, for the ſake of economy and 
regularity, has confined its preſent fund to pre- 
miums for the encouragement of tillage only, it 
be propoled to the meeting in october, to open ſub- 
ſcriptions for five funds. 

iſt, For the encouragement of tillage, at five 
ſhillings, half a guinea, and one guinea. 

2d, For the encloling and cultivating waſte 
Jands, at one guinea. 

zd. For the new cultures, at one guinea, 

4th, For the farriery, at one guinea. | 

O 4 g <th, For 
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sth. For education and employment of the poor, 
at one guinea, 

The next general meeting of this Society will be 
held on friday the 21ſt day of october next, at 

eleven in the forenoon, when the attendance of the 

members is particularly requeſted to conſider of the 
above ſeveral matters. 

Signed on behalf of the ſaid meeting, 


W. ST. JOHN, Chairman; 


II. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Miller Sir Thomas, Bart. Froyle: 

Auſten Rev. George, Steventon, 

Baines Rev. Mr. Droxford. 

Baverſtock James, Eſq. Alton, 

Bevan Sylvanus, Eſq. Swallowheld. 
Bramſton Thomas, Eſq. Hallplace. 

Burdon Mr. John, Wincheſter. 

Clement Mr. Thomas, Alton. 

C. G. by Rev. W. St. John. 

Delatouche John, Eſq. Baſing. 

Douglaſs, A. S. Eſq. Southwarmboroughz 

Freſton Rev. Mr. Farley. | 

Gabriel Rev. Dr. Hanworth, Middleſex. 

Harmood Harry, Eſq. Abresford. 

Haſker Thomas, Eſq. Chinham. 

Lefroy Rev. George, Aſh, 


May 
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May Mr. Thomas, Brimpton. 

Pollen Re. Richard, 8 hampton- 
Salter Rev. Mr. Strat ficid Say. 

St. Johr Rev. Ellis, jun. Finchampſtcad. 
Sheriff Col. Abresford. 

Smith Mr. Thomas, Shaldean. 

Speed Rev. Miles, Eling, Southampton: 
Walter: John, Eſq. Farley Hill. 
Weſtcomb Rev. Nicholas, Wincheſter. 


III. 
ON THE SMUT IN WHEAT. 


By Alexander Baxter, Ei. 


Odiham, Aug. 24, 1785. 

Drar Sir, he BI 
1 SEND you the copy of a letter I have written 

to our ſecretary, as proper at this time; in 
caſe it ſhould be of any ſervice to the public, you 
may make what uſe you think proper of it. 

In conſequence of the notice you took of my ex- 
periment on the fatting of hogs, and the oblerva- 
tions you made on it in your Annals, N* 18, 
p- 488, I have executed a cage for weighing, and 
am ſetting about fatting ſome with ſoured mcat ac- 
cording to your plan. | 
I have the honour to be, with the greateſt reſpect 


and eſteem, 
SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


ALEX, BAXTER, 
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Annals of Agriculture, No 18, p. 4%0. Query 4. 
It is a fact, that in this neighbourhood of Odiham, 
balls of barley- meal dipped in gin are given to fat- 
ting calves. 


F 
To the Secretary of the Odibam Agriculture Society. 


Odiham, Aug. 23, 1785. 
S 1 R, 

THE moſt part of the wheat of the preſent crop 
in this neighbourhood, being infected with 
fmur, I think it a duty I owe to my neigabours, 
and to the public in general, to inform them, before 
the time for ſowing comes on, of the method I uſe 
in preparing my ſeed- wheat; and that I never had 
any ſmut, or but very little, amongſt any wheat I 
have ever had in this or any other country where I 


have ſowed that neceſſary grain. 
I ſuppoſe that every good farmer changes his 


ſeed as often, and as much of it, as he convenient- 
ly can; that he makes uſe of ſuch as is of the very 
beſt quality he can procure; and that he prepares 
and manures his land in a proper and huſband- like 
manner, following a proper ſucceſſion of crops; 
for theſe may greatly contribute to keep off this 
deſperate evil, as well as the blight or mildew. 
When my ſeed is ready, I prepare a pickle of 
ſalt and water, well mixed, and ſtrong enough to 
carry an egg halt above water at leaſt; into which 


1 pur 
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1 put ſome of my ſeed-wheat, but in ſo ſmall a 
proportion to the water, that it muſt be very thin 
in it. It ſoaks a night, or ſome few hours: I then 
ſkim off very carefully all that ſwims on the top, 
ſtirring well about from the bottom ; ſkimming 
and ſtirring continvally till nothing riſes to the ſur- 
face. I then ſtrain the wheat from the water, and 
laying it in a heap on a brick-floor, mix it with 
fine powdered lime till it is dry enough to part, and 
by that means fit for ſowing. 1 ſometimes let it 
lie in the heap on the floor till I get the next par- 
cel or parcels ready to mix with it, as one is often 
too little to ſow at a time. 

When the firſt cargo is taken from the water, 
another is put in, and ſo on, taking care to keep 
up the ſtrength of the pickle, and to renew the 
quantity as it diminiſhes. 

I have always followed this method, and as I 
ſaid before, never had any ſmut z but whether al- 
together owing to the ſwimming of the wheat or 
not, it is ſelf-evident, that the method muſt be a 
moſt excellent one for procuring the very beſt ſeed; 
a matter of infinite moment, at the ſame time that 
it is freed from the ſeeds of many noxious weeds 
which ſwim on the top with the bad wheat, and 
are ſkimmed off with it. 

If this operation is left to ſervants, it muſt be 
ſtrongly inculcated to them, that it is not from 
the ſoaking or liming the benefit is to ariſe, but 


from the thorough ſtirring and ſkimming till no- 
thing 
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thing comes to the ſurface, as they are very apt to 
conclude the contrary, and be remiſs in the laſt 
moſt eſſential part. 

It would be a good thing, were many farmers, 
for a courſe of years, to make the following eaſy 
and cheap experiments, viz. to ſow a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſmutty wheat unſoaked, ſome ſoaked and 
ſkimmed, and the ſkimmings; likewiſe to fow 
ſome good ſeed unfoaked, and ſome ſkimmings of 
good ſced ſoaked, the whole ſeparate, on equal 
jand, 


I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble fervant, 
A. BAXTER. 


I once kept ſome ſeed after it had been ſoaked 
2nd dried with lime, from wheat ſeed-time in 
oQober, till next ſpring, to try if it ſpoiled ; but 
found it kept quite good and dry, without germi- 
nating ; fo that any quantity may be prepared be- 
forehand. | 


ON 
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ON A MACHINE FOR REAPING CORN. 
By Capel Lofft, Eſq. of Traſton Hall, near Bury. 


De ar SIR, 

HE Society for the encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, having, in 

the year 1780, propoſed the gold medal, or thirty 
pounds, as a premium for a machine to anſwer the 
purpoſe of mowing or reaping wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, or beans, by which it may be done more ex- 
peditiouſly and cheaper than by any method now 
practiſed; provided that it does not ſhed the corn 
or pulſe more than the methods in common prac- 
tice, and that it lays the ſtraw in ſuch manner as 
may be eaſily gathered up for binding, I was ſur- 
priſed by your telling me, that a machine adapted 
in part to the ſame views, is deſcribed in Pliny and 
Paladius. You pointed out the paſſages, which I 
tranſlated. The reſult is annexed. I leave it to 
your judgment, and that of others converſant in 
the theory and practice of Agriculture, whether it 
would not be practicable to give the laſt requiſite 
of the Society's propoſal to this very machine: 
and whether its ſimplicity and convenience would 
not ſufficiently correſpond to the two other points 
demanded, that of reaping with more cheapneſs 
and expedition than by any preſent method, and 
of not loſing more grain than in the common way. 


As for the cheapneſs of the inſtrument itſelf, I 
imagine 


—_ — — —— — 
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imagine that is obvious: and alſo that if it ſhould 
be thought worth the while, any perſon uſed to 
drawing plans of this kind, might eaſily give a 
draught by which any workman would preſently 
make the inſtrument: which, indeed, the teeth 
excepted, differs little from a large wheel-barrow, 
as Holland calls it. 
| Yours, &c. 
CAPEL LOFFT. 


Auguſt 17, 1785. 
To Arthur Young, Eſq. 


Extra? from Palladius de Re Ruſlica. 
Ke Vil, Tit. 2. 


Tux original text in Palladius runs thus. Pars 
Galliarum planior hoc compendio utitur ad me- 
tendum, et præter hominum labores, unius bovis 
opera ſpatium totvis meſſis abſumit. Fit itaque 
vehiculum quod duabus rotis brevibus fertur. Hu- 
jus quadrata ſuperficies tabulis munitur ; quæ fo- 
rinſecus reclines in ſummo reddant ſpatia largiora. 
Ab ejus fronte carpenti brevior eſt altitudo tabula- 
rum. Idi denticuli plurimi, ac rari ad ſpicarum 
menſuram, conſtituunter in ordinem ; ad ſuperio- 
rem partem recurvi, A tergo vero ejuſdem vehi- 
culi duo breviſſimi remones figurantur, velut ami- 
tes baſternarum. Ibi bos, capite in vehiculum 
verſo, jugo aptatur et vinculis, manſuetus ſane, 
qui non modum compulſoris excedat. Hic ubi 
vehiculum per meſſes ccepit impellere omnis ſpica 


an 
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in carpentum denticulis comprehenſa cumulatur, 
abruptis ac relictis paleis, altitudinem vel humili- 
tatem plerungue bubulco moderante qui ſequitur, 
Et ita, per paucos itu ſac reditus, brevi horarum 
ſpatio tota meſſis impletur. Hoc campeſtribus locis 
vel æqualibus utile eſt, et iis quibus neceſſaria 
palea non habetur. Palladius 597, edit. Commelin, 


1595. 
Plinii Hiſt. Nat. Baſil. 1535. Cap. Zo. 


Meſſis ipſius ratio varia. Galliarum latifundiis 
valli prægrandes, dentibus in margine infeſtis, 
duabus rotis per ſegetem impelluntur, jumento in 
contrarium juno: ita direptæ in vallum cadunt 
ſpice. Stipulz alibi mediæ falce preciduntur ; 
atque inter duas mergites ſpica diſtringitur. 
Alibi ab radice evellunt: quod qui faciunt, pro- 
ſcindi ab ſe obiter agrum interpretantur, cum extra- 
hant ſuccum. Differentia hæc: ubi ſtipula domos 
contegunt quam longiſſimam ſervant; ubi fœni 
inopia eſt ſtramento Paleam quærunt. 


Palladius. 


The level part of Gaul uſcs the following com- 
pendious method of reaping : and without the la- 
bour of men, the whole harvelt is completed by 
the work of one ox. 

A carriage is conſtructed which goes on two 
wheels. It is ſquare; open at the top, and ſur- 
rounded by ſhelving planks which lean outwards, 

+ F. aut. ” 
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ſo that the ſpace is conſiderably wideſl at the upper 
part. In the front the height of the planks is leſs 
than at the ſides or behind ; 1n this part many teeth 
are fixed, ſlender and proportionable to the ear to 
be reaped, ranged in a line, being crooked at the 
extremity. Behind this carriage are two very ſhort 
ſhafcs, reſembling the poles by which the baſterna® 
is ſupported. At this end an ox is yoked, with 
his head towards the machine: he is tame, and 
ſuited to the ſtrength of the driver. Immediately 
on his driving the carriage againſt the corn, the 
ear is completely caught within the teeth, the ſtraw 
being broken and left behind ; the driver gene- 
rally being able to regulate the elevation or de- 
preſſion of the machine as exactly as he pleaſes : 
and thus, by a few turns and returns, the whole 
harveſt is finiſhed in the ſpace of a ſmall number of 
hours, This is uſeful on open and level ground ; 
and to thoſe who have no want of ſtraw. 

Pliny in his 29th ch. I. xvii. very ſhortly inti- 
mates this amongſt other methods. 

The method of reaping is various. In the great 
fields of Gaul, very large machines, with a rank of 
teeth on the edge, are driven over the corn by two 
wheels, the beaſt being yoked behind : thus the 
ears are torn off, and fall into the cart. In other 
places, the corn is cut in two with a fickle : or the 

ear 


* The baſterna ſeems to have been a kind of litter uſed 
originally by the Baſtarni, a ſarmatic nation, and drawn by 
/ mules. 
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ear is rippled off between the iron fangs f. Others 
tear it from the root. "Thoſe who do this, conſider 
it as giving them incidentally the advantage of 
breaking up the ground, though they drain it of 


its alimental moiſture F. The principle of their 
Vol. IV. No 21. P different 


+ Holland tranſlates quite differently. And between 
every two ſheaves they fit down, and then crop off the ears 
juſt at the ſtraw.” And Virgil uſes merges in the ſenſe of a 
ſheaf, Cerealis mergite culmi. But how get over the ob- 
jection of the waſte of time in firſt cutting off the ſtraw in the 
middle with a ſickle, and then at every ſecond ſheaf cutting 
off the ear, which might have been done at once ? 

t Cum extrahant ſuccum, in the original; I have endea- 
voured to connect and render the ſenſe that ſeems to be in 
theſe words, as well as the view in which they preſented 
themſelves to my apprehenſion would allow. The reaſon 
does not appear ſufficiently general: nor the cauſe affigned 
ſo fully adequate to the effect. If this drawing up by the 
roots was done as ſerving, by the bye, the end of ploughing, 
may it not be ſuppoſed they would confine the practice to 
ſuch land as would bear to be thus treated ; either with ad- 
vantage, or without injury. Diſpatch, it is preſumed, or 
lightening the labour, could not be the motive: ſince it 
ſeems to require more time and effort than cutting the ſtraw 
any where above the root. They would not, therefore, take 
this trouble to rob the earth of its juices ; if indeed ſuch 
would be the conſequence : but it ſhould ſeem ſuch an ope- 
zation as drawing up the corn by the roots would hardly go 
any way towards ſuch an effect. If, which looks more prob- 
able, it was meant, that not leaving the root and ſtubble in 
the earth would deprive the ſoit of that moiſture which ariſes 
from the putrefactive ferment, this intermediate idea is left 
to be only gueſſed in the text. Might we not read, proſcindi 
ab ſe agrum interpretantur cum exturbant ſulcum. That they 

| conſider 
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different methods is this: when they uſe the ſtraw 
for thatching, they cut it in that method which 
gives them the longeſt ſtraw : when there is a want 
of hay, they ule (ſtraw for fodder. 


GREEN MANURES AND FALLOWING IN 
THE MILANESE. 


By A. Songa, Ei. His Imperial Majeſty's Conſul in 
Great Britain. 


London, Aug. * 1785. 

\INCE 1 had the pleaſure of your vilit, I have 

turned in my mind what you told me on green 
manures, and that they are not much uſed in this 
country. 

I know that fallows are in uſe here ; but it ſeems 
to me they might be made with more advantage 
for the enſuing crops of corn, &c. Not being 
able, however, to judge properly of it on compa- 
riſon with faliows in that part of Lombardy where 
I was born, I think ic will not be amiſs if I give 


you 


conſider it as a breaking of the ground incidentally gained 
by the diſplacing of the furrow in drawing up the root. Of 
anticnt proſe-writers, few, if any, have ſuffered ſo much in 
the text as the elder Pliny : and hardly any would deſerve 
better a careful tranſlation, with references to his errors, to 
his aſſertions confirmed (as two or three of the moſt paradox- - 


ical have been by recent proofs) and to modern improve- 
ments. 7 
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you a deſcription how they are there made. By it 
the engliſh farmers will be able to conſider and 
judge, if it is applicable to engliſh huſbandry, ac- 
cording to the difference of climate, &c. 

At Treviglio, and its neighbourhood, the wheat 
is every year all cut fully ripe ſome days before the 
end of june; and ſince I can remember, never was 
to be ſeen there a field of wheat, barley, or oats, 
ſtanding at the end of june. I am almoſt certain, 
that if any field remained the firſt of july, all the 
grain would have fown itſelf z and the farmers and 
owners of the land, would have only the ſtraw for 
their revenue. The heat is ſo intenſe, that all the 
corn mult be reaped in three or four days at moſt; 
otherwiſe the grain falls. 

The wheat in particular forces the farmers to 
give whatever wages the reapers demand; and 
theſe know how to make uſe of the occaſion. 

In one of the laſt three years, they were forced 
to give as far as four engliſh ſhillings a day, and 
four repalts, and four bottles of wine each reaper. 

The wine coſt but a trifle ; and is cultivated only 
for uſe and not for trade, as there is no call for it, 
becauſe all Lombardy cultivates what is wanted for 
the conſumption. | 

In cutting the wheat, they leave the ſtubble 
about one, or one and a half foot high; and as 
ſoon as the hwery of carrying the crop home is paſt, 
they cut it up cloſe to the ground, and carry it 


home tor litteriog.the cattle in the ſtables, as every 
P 2 ſort 
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ſort of cattle there paſſes the nights in ſtables all the 
year round“. 

The ſtubble is left ſtanding only in thoſe fields 
where clover was ſown in the ſpring: which clover, 
after reaping the wheat, is watered if it does not 
rain ; and towards the autumn no ſtubble is to be 
ſeen, becauſe, almoſt generally, it is quite covered 
by the clover; and then it is cut up and dried for 
winter fodder, under the appellation of fat ſtubble. 

The fields in rotation for a ſummer fallow, are 
ploughed as ſoon in july as poſſible, without poſt- 
poning thoſe that are immediately to be fown with 
maize, miller, panic, & c. for a ſecond crop the 
ſame year. 

The firſt plovghing for ſummer - fallows is 
made very deep, and two or three weeks after 
another ploughing is given, but finer and equally 
as deep; and the heavy harrows are worked on it 
lengthways and croſſways, to pulverize, and to 
gather well all the roots of couch-gralſs ; which are 
burnt afterwards. 

Toward the end of auguſt another fine 8 
ing, harrowing, &c. is given with much attention 
as the laſt time; and then the coleſeed and lupines 
are fown thick promilcuouſly on the field for a 
green manure, and buried in with the harrow go- 
ing both ways as above. 

If it does not rain from the fi:{t breaking up for 
fallow to this ſowing, or only a little, the field is 

entirely 


* This is highly deſerving notice, A. V. 
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entirely cleaned of couch-graſs, by the ſcorching 
of the ſun that kills it perfectly. 

If it does not rain after ſowing the green manure 
ſeeds, every one puts up with patience if few ſeeds 
grow, but the field is never watered. This is 
cauſed by the effect that our water has to chill 
the ground, as I told you before in one of my 
letters. 

Towards november, moſtly the whole field is 
covered with coleſced plants and lupines ; and then 
by a good ploughing are all buried in, and the 
wheat is ſown, and lightly harrowed, on purpoſe 
to cover it in ſufficiently without unburying the 
green manure. 

I have ſeen many times the leaves of coleſeed ſo 
thick and large, and the lupines ſo high, ſtrong, 
and in full bloom, that the ploughmen were ob- 
liged to put a roller before the plough, or a faggot 
of green ſticks, to bend them to the ground, be- 
cauſe the plough could not work properly in bury- 
ing them, and was eatangled by their ſtrength. 

By this deſcription, the wheat, or any other 
winter grain ſown on a ſummer-fallow, is ſown 
upon four ploughings, and in ground well cleaned 
by the ſcorching fun, &c. well pulverized, and ſo 
much ſtrengthened or enriched by the green ma- 
nure, without danger of weeds from ſtable or yard 
dung. 

Yours, &c. 
A. SONGA. 


P 3 REPLY 
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REPLY TO MR. HOLMES's QUERIES 
ON LIME. 


By Mr. J. Fenkinſon, of Yealand, Lancaſhire. 


SIR. 
en expreſs a wiſh, in your anſwers to 
Mr. Holmes's queries on lime, that ſome of 
your friends would favour you with their ſentiments 
on ſo important a ſubjeft. If, therefore, you 
think the following obſervations nErit a place in 
your Annals, they are at your ſervice. 


Qvexry I. 


Have nothing farther to obſerve than what you 
have ſaid. 


II. 


The methad I make uſe of to know the quality 
of lime, is to take ſeveral little pieces, after being 
lacked, and rub them betwixt my fingers and 
thumb, whereby I can ſoon tell if there be ſand or 
grit amongſt the lime; but if it rub quite ſoft and 
fine, you may be aſſured of its being of a good 
quality. Maſons generally judge from ſtirring a 
little of the lime together, and if it work fine and 
rough like clay, pronounce it good; if ſhort, 
otherwiſe. 


III, V, e V. 


Nothing farther. 
VI. In 
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VI. 


In the courſe of the following remarks the pur- 
port of this query will be diſcuſſed. 


VII. 


The worſt you can do to ſpread lime in ſtone, 
except you plough it in immediately, or water it, 
and then harrow it in. 


VIII. 


If the lime be laid upon a lay, it ought to lie 
upon the land two or three years before it be 
ploughed, except you ſummer-fallow for wheat. 
The lime ſhould not be ſpread till in flour. 


IX. 


On ſuch ſoils, if they be firſt well drained, lime 
will have very good effect; if not, it will make 
the land rotten and ſpungy. A gentleman of my 
acquaintance, Dr. Parkinſon, of Burton, in Weſt- 
moreland, has limed, and is liming large quantities 
of ſuch ſoils in ſome large mooriſh paſtures of his, 
to remain for paſture. One large paſture he has . 
finiſhed, and the rent is advanced from 201. to 601. 
per annum, and now I preſume much the better 
farm. 

Farmers, in this country who are men of circum- 
ſtance and ſpirit, and at the ſame time have long 
leaſes of their farms, in which farms arc rough, 
mooriſh, benty lands, which they want to bring 
into tillage, lime them one, two, and ſome three 

74 years 
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years before they break them up; then ſow oats 
two years together. The crops of oats generally 
very good, except a wet cold ſummer. Some then 
lay the land down for paſture, which will be much 
betrer than before; and others ſummer-fallow for 
wheat, or till with dung or compoſt for barley, 
and keep the land in tillage. In bleak ſituations 
near the mountains, it is beſt never to attempt 
wheat or barley, wheat is almoſt certain of being 
ſpoiled with the mildew. 


X, 


On ſuch ſoils it will anſwer very well for paſture, 
if you do not ſpare for quantity. Some paſtures 
near Ingleton, in Yorkſhire, upon a limeſtone, have 
been made by lime alone as good feeding paſtures 
as molt in the country. 

For tillage on ſuch ſoils lime ſeldom produces 
ſtrong crops, though I have uſed it myſelf, and 
often ſcen it uſed by others on a fallow for wheat, 
and bring very decent crops ; oats, which are very 
often in this country ſown after wheat, is always 
obſerved to be better after lime than dung. If you 
till a part of a field with dung, and another part 
with lime, the limed part will carry a darker green, 
and not be ſo ſoon ripe by a week or ten days, 
though both the craps ſhould be equally good. 
Lime alone ipread for barley very bad. 

On lands of this nature, and, let me ſay in ge- 
neral, all others, it is much the beſt for wheat, 
and abſolutely neceſſary in the ſpring for barley to 

_ uſe 
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uſe the lime with a compoſt of earth and dung. 
Ditch bottoms mixed with lime and a little dung 
make a good compolt, thoug' large quantities of 
wheat are ſown with lime only mixed with earth, 
by ploughing and mixing the head lands or other 
parts of the field with lime from the kiln ; after- 
wards thrown up in a ridge, after being well mix- 
ed with the plough. Should clay be at hand, it 
will greatly improve the compoſt for ſuch lands. 
Lime alone ſet on lands of this nature for hay- 


graſs is of little ſervice, though it improves it for 
paſture. 


XI. 
In almoſt every way you could wiſh, large quan- 


tities of lime from near me carted 12 or 14 miles 
for ſuch ſoils. 


XII. 


In general very poorly, except you firſt cover 
the peat moſs very thick with either ſea ſand or 
clay, and then a little lime will be of ſervice. 
Dr. Parkinſon tried it on ſome of his moſs ground, 
and it did rather harm than good. 


XIII. 


The general proportion in this country is from 
about 120 to 160 loads upon a Lancaſhire acre of 
7 yards to the rod, three Wincheſter buſhels to the 
load. 

Dr. Parkinſon, upon his mooriſh 1 ſets a 
load, or three Wincheſter buſhels on every 8 yards 


ſquare, 
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ſquare, more he thinks would make the land too 
foft and ſpungy. But on dry foils you cannot Jay 
too much. In my practice for paſture on a dry 
foil, I began with liming at about ſeven yards 
ſquare, but now only 5 or 5 yards fquare for a 
load of three Wincheſter buſhels, and I find it to 
anſwer much better. The paſtures mentioned be- 
fore near Ingleton, were limed remarkably thick. 
It is generally two years after the lime is fer on 
before it be of ſervice, and then it improves for 
years, Lime is an excellent thing to deſtroy moſs, 
which ſome lands are very ſubject to atter having 
laid a while. 

For tillage I have ſeen 100 loads anſwer as well 
as 150 or 160; in general, freſh land which has 
never been limed, will anſwer with leſs than land 
which has been limed before. Land may be limed 
too much for tillage, it is the ſafer way to be on 
the ſhorter ſide; for when land is limed too much, 
the ſoil becomes ſoft and fuzzy, the wheat loſes its 
root, and the crop very light and indifferent. 

For oats, a very ſlight liming will be of the 
greateſt ſervice, on ground almoſt exhauſted by 
crops, ſpread on the land before ploughing. 

For a compolt with earth and dung the practice 
may vary from go to 80 buſhels the Lancaſnire 
acre ; if you would have good crops, do not ſpare 
the compoſt, but till well; except you put too 
much lime in, then you may over-till tor wheat, 
and make the land too light, When you find 

after 
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after a froſt your land-rather fuzzy or light roll it 
immediately. | | 
| XIV. 

Where a perſon limes much he cannot always 
chooſe his ſeaſon ; when he can, I would recom- 
mend the latter end of july or auguſt; rake it in 
general, lime falls beſt, and is the ſooneſt covered 
at that ſcaſon. Spring is often dry, and makes 
the lime fall in little bard pieces, in fact, becomes 
Uttle ſtones again; 1 have tried the experiment, 
ſmall limeſtones are equally as good. Dr. Park- 
inſon, to avoid this inconvemence, waters all his 
little heaps or loads, if a ſufficient quantity of rain 
does not fall in a few days to make the lime fall in 
flour. My Gruation is not convenient for water; 
I therefore of late have ordered my men, a few days 
after the lime begins to fall, to clap the heaps cloſe 
with a ſpade, which makes it diſſolve much better 
into flour. As ſoon as well fallen, I ſpread it on 
the ground, and, if I have opportunity, harrow it 
immediately with thorns fixed to a gate; which I 
find a good practice. 

For tillage, the beft method to make it fall, is 
to put the lime in large heaps in different places of 
the ficld ; when well fallen ipread it upon the land, 
| and/plough it in as foun as poſſible, Lime, if left 
to itſelf, falls much better in large heaps than ſmall 
ones. 


XV. 
I cannot ſay which, I have not tried the expe- 


riment. ä | 
XVI. If 
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XVI. 


If theſe lands be laid down for graſs after repeat- 
ed liming and crops, the graſs will be moſt miſer- 


ably poor. 


XVII. 


Anſwered in courſe above. 

From the experience I have had, and the obſer- 

vations I have made, I prefer a compoſt both for 
graſs and tillage; you may greatly improve your 
hay-grounds by a good compoſt, when lime alone 
will ſcarce be perceived. 
- When you make a compoſt, mix the lime before 
it falls with the earth or ditch bottoms, by which 
means it will fall in fine flour, and by its heat 
tender the ſubſtance mixed with it; then, after 
the lime is cool, and before it paſtes, mix in the 
dung, and throw the whole into a heap: in a few 
weeks turn all over again together, obſerving to 
chop and mix the parts well. Should you mix the 
dung before the lime be cool, it will, by its exceſ- 
ſive heat, bake, dry, and injure the dung, inſtead 
of bringing on a proper fermentation. 

The two laſt froſty winters have been very hurt- 
ful to limed wheat, in general they have failed 
when manure, or a good compoſt, has produced 
good crops. After mild winters, I have often ſeen 
great crops of wheat produced by lime alone. 


Yours, &c. 
J. JENKINSON. 


P. S. I have ſeveral times had very good turnips 
with a compoſt of lime, earth and dung. 
A SYSTEM 


' 
- 
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A SYSTEM OF HUSBANDRY EXPLAINED. 
By William Hall, Efq. of Elmſtone-Court, Kent. 


S IR, 


I AM honoured with your favour of the 29th ult. 
and beg pardon for not returning an earlier anſ- 


wer, which particular engagements have prevented. 


As Mr. Legrand's friendſhip for me has occaſioned 
him to over-rate my abilities, I fear when you ſee 
my plan of huſbandry you will be diſappointed ; 
ſuch as it is you are welcome to it; and happy ſhall 
I be, if through your means any part of my prac- 
tice may be made conducive to public good. 


A FAM Mo 
Arable Land 160 Acres. 


SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE, ANNUAL Crops. 
Acres. Acres. 
1. Canary 20 — Wheat 40 
2. Beans 20 — Beans 40 
3. Wheat 20 — Canary 20 
4. Peaſe 20 _ Peaſe 20 
5. Wheat 20 — Oats 20 
6. Beans 20 — Toer 20 
7. Oats 20 — 
8. Clover 20 — 
160 160 


And 20 acres of turnips ſown among beans the 
ſixth crop. 


Mem. 
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Mem. Any farm, in four years, may be brought 
to the above plan, by having one quarter of the 
land beans the firſt year, that land to be fown with 
wheat and oats the ſecond year, peaſe and clover 
the third year, and the fourth year wheat and ca- 
nary ; of each ſort 20 acres. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Canary. 

As this ſeed is a ſlow grower, it is liable to be 
over-run with weeds, and for that reaſon I prefer 
fowing it after clover to any other tiſth on my land, 
which is a gentle clay, but on ſtrong ſoils a faflow 
is the beſt cilth; it is in general a valuable crop, 
the chaff produces berter, and a greater quantity 
of horſe-meat than any fort of corn. The cultiva- 
tion of this . ſeed is pretty much confined to this 
part of Kent; if it was more generally ſown it 
would be of no value, as its principal, if not only 
uſe is for feeding birds. Wheat may be ſown on 
this tilch inſtead of canary, but I prefer the latter, 
as I have the benefit of feeding my ſheep on the 
ciover till chriſtmas. This ſeed ſhould be ſown the 
latter end of tebruary and beginning of march, in 
furrows, 20 to the rod, and fix gallons of feed per 
acre, The land muſt be dunged, 50 or 60 cart 
loads per acre. 


2. Beans. 


As a canary ſtubble is, I conceive, the beſt tilth 
that can be for beans, and the land rich and im- 


proved 
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proved by clover, ſheep, and manure, I ſow the 
Windſor bean, from 5 to 6 buſhels per acre, in 
furrows 9 to the rod, about the fame time that 
canary is ſown, 


3. Wheat. 


I prefer the hoary + white wheat, as it is of a ſu- 
perior quality to any other ſort, grows ſhort, and 
therefore leſs inclined to fall, which I have to 
guard againſt, as the land is ftill in good heart. 
I ſow this wheat broadcaſt, in october and begin- 
ning of november, from 2 buſhels 6 gallons, to 
3 buſhels per acre. Our buſhel is 8 gallons and 


a quart. 
4. Peaſe. 


The french pea, and Marlborough grey, are the 


ſorts I prefer, as they produce the beſt crops, and 
of late years have ſold nearly as well as charltons 
and dwarf marrowfats, Peaſe are liable to the 


dolphin-fly, which ſometimes ruins the crop; to 


guard againſt it they ſhould be ſown early (febru- 
ary). I ſow 4 buſhels per acre of each ſort, and 
ſtrike with the plough 12 furrows to the rod of the 
french pea, and 10 ditto of the other fort. I am 
an advocate for early ſowing every fort of corn, 


provided the land is in a proper condition to re- 
ceive it. 


5. I beat. 


This being the fifth crop after dunging the land, 
there is no great fear that the wheat will lodge 
(fall, 

+ This is the velrit wheat. A. V. 
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(fall), and I generally ſow a fort of brown wheat, 
lately introduced here by the name of pill-beam ; 
it 1s very good in quality, and will produce more 
than the hoary white, but it is a later ſort, and it 
not ſown early is more liable to blaſt. 


6. Beans. 


As a crop of turnips is the principal object of 
this tilth, I ſow the mazagan bean, becauſe they 
are the earlieſt, and of the ſhorteſt growth, and 
with them I get good crops of turnips, which are 
hoed in about old midſummer. They are dropped 
in furrows 9 to the rod, the ſame as great beans 
(for all my beans are dropped). Theſe beans are 
hardier than the Windſor bean, and are ſowed firſt, 
(about 3 buſhels per acre) and are ripe about the 
ſame time as wheat. The mazagan bean requires 
a rich tilth, and therefore the land is dunged the 
ſame as for canary. 


7. Oats. 


The reaſon of ſowing oats in preference to bar- 
ley, 1s becauſe I can never get a crop of barley 
after turnips; but if any part of the crop of tur- 
nips fail, I then ſow barley with ſucceſs, for there 
cannot be a better tilth for barley on our lands 
than after pcaſe or beans. Oats ſhould be ſowed 
early in the ſpring, if the turnips are cleared, and 
on good land, from 5 to 6 buſhels per acre. | fre- 
quently grow 7 or 8 quarters per acre; but when 

I ſowed 
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1 ſowed only 4 buſhels per acre, I never had ſuch 
crops; 


8. Clover. 


This crop is ſowed with the oats, and fed with 
ſheep (except a ſufficient quantity cut green for 
cart-horſes) till june, when it ſtands for ſeed; 
after it is carried off, the ſheep feed on the clovet 
till chriſtmas, when the dung is carried on the land, 
ſpread, and ploughed in, and in that ſtate it re- 
mains till it is ſown with canary. I fow a ſmall 
quantity of ttefoil with the clover, which improves 
the ſheep feed, and does not in the leaſt injure the 
crop of clover. 

The Eth crop uſed to be turnips only, but I now 
grow generally a good crop of beans, and, with 
them, a ſufficient quantity of turnips for my ſheep, 
ſometimes as good as if they had been the only crop. 
Lou will perceive that I make no fallow, and yet my 
land is very clean, the iſt, 2d, 4th, and 6th crops 
being always furrowed and well ſhimed (except the 
canary, which being in narrow furrows cannot be 
ſhimed) and hoed. 

All furrowed corn ſhould be hoed before, or at 
leaſt as ſoon as the weeds begin to appear. The 
hoe is an inſtrument not calculated to deſtroy deep- 
rooted werds; if moiſt weather tucceed the hoeing, 
they take root again and are not eaſily deſtroyed; 
and above all, draw the ground, and deprive the 
corn of its nouriſhment ; and therefore it is a great 
fault to ſuffer the land to be foul before it is ſhimed 

Vol. IV. Ne 21, Q_ and 
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and hoed. My method is to begin this work fo 
ſoon as the corn can be ſeen in the furrows, and to 
continue it, when the weather is ſuitable, till che 
corn is too high to go in. Peas ſhould be hoed 
twice, and ſhimed three or four times, the laſt 
ſhiming ſhould be ſo timed as to be done juſt as 
or before the peafe are getting together; at this 
ihiming earth up the peafe, which is done by fix- 
ing a fin to the ſhim. Beans ſhuuld be hoed three 
times, and ſhimed four or five times, earthing 

them up every ſhiming except the firſt, by which 
means they can be hoed better, and their roots 
leſs ſubject to be injured by the hoe; each hoeing 
coſts 3s. per acre, and ſhiming 1s. ſo that the 
whole expence of doing this work effectually is 
only 148. per acre, the good effects of which will 
appear in the ſucceeding crops. Where land is 
conſtantly cropped, ſhiming and hoeing are every 
thing that can be done in lieu of, and to ſupply 
the want of fallow, and therefore ought to be done 
in the beſt manner poſſible. 


Manure: 


J generally get together from 2000 to 2400 
cart loads, with which I dung one quarter part of 
my farm, viz. 20 acres for canary, and 20 acres 
for mazagan beans and turnips ; it conſiſts of dung, 
hedge- mould, and mud caſt out of the marſh- 
ditches (which is a good laſting manure) laid in 
compoſts from 700 to 1000 loads, and turned to- 


gether 
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gether in the autumn: As no corn will grow on 
the dunghill-ſpots, owing to their rankneſs, I al- 
ways plant potatoes, which prepares the land for 
corn the next year, and my crop is generally worth 
48. or 58. a perch, an object I think worth the 
farmer's attention. If all the dunghill ſpots in the 
kingdom were to be planted with potatoes, how 
immenſe would be the produce! 

Mr. Legrand requeſted me to,expreſs my ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject of fallows, and the eſtabliſh- 
ed method of farming in this neighbourhood, 
which is a conſtant round of 1. wheat, 2. barley, 
and 3. beans, on lands which average at 1 l. an acre 
rene, 

Fallows are abſolutely neceſſary on all ſtrong, 
cold, ſteril foils, to warm and enrich them, and 
on all light ſoils, if foul, to clean them. Fallows 
then anſwer two purpoſes, and ſhould be managed 
accordingly. If the principal objeft is to enrich 
the ſoil, keep the fallow as rough as poſſible, be- 
cauſe the rougher it is the drier it will be, and it is 
univerſally admitted, that the drier the ſummer 
the better the fallow: The ſtronger the ſoil, the 
oftener it will require ploughing. If the principal 
deſign of a fallow is to clear the land of weeds, 
viz. wild oat, &c. dreſs it fine every ploughing, 
to encourage the growth of thoſe weeds, and there- 
by ſeveral crops may be deſtroyed, Upon the 
whole, I would be conſidered as an advocate for 
fallows; where they are not neceſſary, the land 


Q 2 muſt 
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muſt be kept rich and clean by good huſbandry 
and hoed crops. 

On ſuch ſtrong cold foils as I have deſcribed 
before, the farmer's principal dependance is on 
making good fallows ; but | would not be under- 
{tood to advance, that a thin light foil cannot be 
well farmed without fallows, for I think it may. 
Such foils are generally kind for ſheep, the moſt 
beneficial ſtock that can be kept on a farm. I 
would recommend the occupier of ſuch foils not to 
plough roo much, he might then keep a greater 
flock and improve his land, and I think the fol- 
lowing courſe of huſbandry would ſucceed. 


1. Peale. 

2, Wheat: 

3. Turnips. 

4. Barley and oats. 
5. Clover. 


I reprobate the method of my neighbours in 
ſowing their lands conſtantly with wheat, barley, 
and beans, it is too great a ſameneſs. Crops 
ſhould be varicd; the leſs frequent the ſame ſort 
of corn is ſowed the better: belides, it is the very 
worſt method that can be, to ſow barley after 
wheat on our lands. If the farmer wiſhes to have 
one third of his land wheat annually, then let him 
ſow it half with beans and peaſe, one third wheat, 
and the reſt barley, he would then grow good 
crops of barley ; if he will continue his old plan, 
it would be better to furrow his wheat and barley, 


that 
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that he might hoe it; but it is ſuppoſed by many, 
that furrowed crops will not be fo great as if ſow- 
ed broadcaſt; I am of a different opinion, and 
have grown the greateſt crops of corn when fur— 
rowed. 

If theſe looſe thoughts ſhould be any enter- 
tainment to you, and you would wiſh farther in- 
formation reſpecting any particular within my 
knowledge as a farmer or grazier, you may readily 


command, 
Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| W. HALT. 
Elmſtone-Court, Aug. 25, 1785. 


Upon receiving this very intereſting communication, 
I troubled Mr. Hall with ſome queries, to which he 


favoured me with the following replies. 
A. Y. 


Query I. 


Waar is the average produce of the ſeveral 


crops, and value per quarter, with the contents of 
the buſhel ? Alſo of the clover- hay feed, or leed ? 


Anſwer, I cannot anſwer this query with any 
degree of accuracy, having the tithe of the pariſh, 
but I think, allowing for the ſeveral injuries a crop 
of corn is liable to, four qrs. per acre of whear, 


beans, peaſe, and canary, a high average crop, 


and from 5 to 6 qrs. oats. . In 1782, I grew 6 qrs 
canary per acre, for 10 acres together; the next 


2 year, 
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year, on 19 acres, I had rather more than 93 qrs. 
and laſt year, on 14 acres, I had only 3 qrs. per 
acre, I have ſold it from 3os. to 41. per quarter, 
and Windſor beans from 11. to 51. ditto; our 
buſhel contains eight gallons and a quart, Clover 
is a very precarious crop, I have grown from 2 to 
10 buſhels per acre ; beſides which, the ſheep-keep 
is worth about 10s. per acre. If hayed, it may 
produce at both cuttings 4 loads per acre, but that 
is a very great crop. 


II. 5 
To what uſe is the peaſe and bean ſtraw applied? 


Anſwer. For winter-fodder for ſheep, which [ 
think the beſt uſe that can poſſibly be made of it, 


III. 


Do you ſhim thoſe ſtubbles before ploughing? 


Anſwer. No; but I Tpuddle them, to make the 
ground as clean as poſſible, Spuddling is per- 
formed with the plough, and is of the nature of 
ſhiming. A broad iron plate, from 15 to 18 
inches, is fixed to the plough ſhare; it makes bet- 
ter work than the ſhim, and goes very ſhallow, 


IV. 


Is one eighth part of an arable farm in clover, 
and that ſeeded, ſufficient for the ſupport of ſtock, 
and railing dung ; or is the deficiency, if any, 


made 
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made good by meadows? If no meadows, ought 
the arrangements to be varied ? 


Anſwer. Certainly it is not, for if there is no 
meadow-land to a farm (which there ought to be to 
every one) and the clover is ſeeded, the ſheep can- 
not for ſeveral months be maintained on that farm. 
It is poor grazing upon clover only; its principal 
ule is the producing ſheep-feed at a time the moſt 
wanted, viz. the ſpring. Without meadows the 
ſyſtem would be impracticable. 


V. 


What is the machine with which you furrow 
corn, and how do you manage to furrow a clover- 
lay? This is an eſſential object, and ought to be 
explained minutely, | 


Anſwer. A plovugh—That uſed for peaſe makes 
only one furrow at a time, and drills the peaſc ; 
with the ſame plough the bean furrows are made, 
bur, inſtead of drilling, they are dropped. The 
plough uſed for wheat, . barley, oats, and canary 
(and one plough anſwers the purpoſe for theſe ſe- 
veral forts) makes two furrows at a time; the feed 
is then ſowed by hand, and grows regularly in 
them. The barley I generally drill, nor ſow. It 
muſt be harrowed with the furrow. Obſerve, I 
dung my clover-lay and plough it fix weeks or two 
months before I furrow and ſow canary, and if the 
ground is well ploughed, there is not any the leaſt 
difficulty in furrowing a clover lay. What I mean 
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by ploughing well, is making ſmall furrows and 
laying them with a comb ; not great, broad, flat 


- furrows, 


VI. 


Reſpecting fallows. —Would not two hoeing 
crops in ſucceſſion clean land as well, and thereby 
preclude the neceſſity ? 


Although two hoed ſucceflive crops would not 
clean land ſo well as a fallow (becauſe from the time 
the corn is too much grown together to admit of 
hoeing, till it is carried from the land, the weeds 
in a wet ſeaſon might make conſiderable head) yet 
it would be ſo clean as to render a fallow unneceſ- 
fary on many ſoils; but there are ſoils that, if 
clean, muſt ſometimes be fallowed to meliorate 
and enrich them, 


VII. 


On ſtrong cold ſoils, upon which you ſeem ta 
think them neceſſary, would not lays of two, three, 
or four years, prepare well for dibbling or furrow- 
ing, or drilling beans, but particularly dibbling ; 
and thoſe beans prepare for wheat ? 


Anſwer. If clover was to ſtand two, three, or 
four years on a ſtrong cold foil, it would be fo 


_ graſſy that I think the land would be in very poor 


order to produce a crop of beans, let them be either 
dibbled, furrowed, or drilled, and as bad the next 


year 
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year for wheat; beſides, the wheat crop would be- 
very liable to be deffroyed by worm and ſnail. I 
do not approve of clover ꝓ ſtanding more than one 
year. But if a very good crop ſhould happen to 
be produced from a poor ſoil, it might remain ſo 
long as its produce was equal in value to a corn 
crop, expences deducted. 


VIII. 
On ſuch wet ſoils, does ſummer-fallow wheat 
more than pay the two years expences? And if 
ſpring corn is ſown on them, does not the foil 
render the crop very precarious in cale of a wet 
ſpring and a following hot ſun ? 

Taking it for granted that a cold ſteril as well 
as wet ſoil is meant, I think that the wheat crop 
will ſeldom more than pay the two years expences, 
and yet it is the beſt grain to ſow to produce a va- 
Ivable crop on ſuch a ſoil ; perhaps a crop of oats 
after wheat might anſwer. I pity the man that 
has ſuch a ſoil. Chalk or lime might alter its qua- 
lity, make it more dry and firm, and improve it. 
I hardly ever knew a ſoil, unleſs it had a chalky 
bottom, but that either chalk or lime would im- 
prove. 

Sept, 1, 1785. 


Sin, 
I Have received your laſt favour, and agreeable 
to your requeſt, have ſent my anſwers to your ſe- 
| | veral 


t By Jays I did not mean common clover, but the peren- 
nial ſorts, &c. A. V. 
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veral queries, copying them, that the whole may 
appear more clear; and reſpecting the fifth query, 
I muſt add, that there is no more difficulty in fur- 
rowing a clover-lay than a ſtubble or even a fal- 
low, if the ground is well ploughed and the dung 
properly turned down; there is no occaſion to 
plough deep, indeed as it is dunged it ought not 
to be ploughed deep. When a lay is ploughed, 
the furrows ſhould be ſmall (22 to the rod) and 
laid up with a ſharp comb, and after a few froſts, 
when it 1s harrowed, there will be plenty of moulds 
to ſtrike the furrows, without moving the bottom, 
or being incommoded by the dung; if the plough- 
ſhares ſhould at any time ſtrike too deep, the per- 
ſon that holds the plough muſt heave it up gently. 
The turrows in which the canary 1s fown do not 
require to be deep; it is impoſſible to make deep 
furrows with a piough that makes two furrows at 
a time, for it would raiſe ſo much moulds that they 
wauld fill up its furrows. If we have a wet winter, 
and no froſts, and the clover-lay 1s tough, I raiſe 
moulds with an inſtrument called a nitebett, or a 
ploughing harrow, previous to the furrowing it. 
Yours, &c. 


W. HALL, 
Elmftone Court, Sept. 2, 1785. 


Mr. Hall's buſhandry well deſerves the character 
Mr. Legrand gave of it ; being in truth very maſter- 
H, and his account of it clear and perſpicuous. I 


beartily wiſh he may bade many immitators. His 


memoir 
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memoir is ſo valuable, that I camot but expreſs a hope 
of hearing repeatedly from him on a ſubjefF in which 
be bas practiſed with ſuch great ſucceſs. . 


ON A NEW MODE OF PLANTING WHEAT, 
By the Rev. Mr. Carter, of Flempton, near Bury. 


Dear Sin, 
A you judged the following trials in my ſmall 
line of huſbandry worthy your notice, I ſhall 
obey your commands in giving you the particulars; 
your uſeful labours in the public ſervice demand 
my compliance, as well as the eſteem and regard 
with which I am ſincerely yours 


LI 


Experiments on ſowing and ſetting Wheat. 


TRE accounts I have heard and read of the ad- 
vantages of ſetting wheat, determined me to make 
the following trials, The foil a light ſandy loame 
naturally more adapted to rye than wheat. 

In the ſpring of the year 1782, ſix acres of clo- 
yer were fed with ſheep till june 1ſt, and then re- 
ſerved for ſeed ; but one half being a very thin and 
inferior plant to the other, from a very heayy ſhower 
falling at the time of harrowing that part of the 
field after ſowing the clover ; I determined to 
plough up the thin plant at midiummer, and give 
it an half ſummer tilth, In the beginning of oc- 

tober 
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tober the whole field was equally covered with 
about 20 loads per ſtatute acre of muck from the 
rack-yard of the preceding winter. October 18th, 
finiſhed ſowing the three acres of clover in the fol- 
lowing manner. One ſingle broadcalt of 1 buſhel 
per acre was ſown in the uſual method, which of 
courſe falls chiefly in the furrows; the land was 
then rolled, and one row of holes, 3 or 4 inches 
diſtance, were dibbled in the middle of each flag, 
and the wheat dropped in them as uſual by 
children, at the rate of 2 pecks per acre, and then 
finiſhed by harrowing, This half ſetting colt 5 s. 
per acre, but might be very well done for 48. 
From which, if we deduct 28. 6d. for two pecks 
of ſeed leſs than neceſſary for ſowing broadcaſt, it 
reduces the additional expenſe to 18d. per acre. 
The other three acres, ploughed at midſummer, 
were ſowed in the common manner on the narrow 
four-furrowed ridge, with two buſhels of ſeed per 
nn 

The half-ſet wheat came up very regularly in 
rows, in the middle of the flags and in the furrows ; 
but the wheat on the ridges looked more flouriſhing 
during the winter and ſpring. In the ſummer, 
however (which was uncommonly dry and unfa- 
vourable to wheat on light land) the half. ſet ap- 
peared to get the ſuperiority. It much better with - 
ſtood the ſevere trial of a long drought, and at the 
time of reaping it was decidedly ſuperior. While 
_ thraſhing the taſker obſerved, that the ſheaves from 
the half ſct exceeded.in weight and appearance thoſe 


trom 
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from the narrow ridges. The produce of the whole 
ſix acres was 24 comb“, which for the ſeaſon was a 
good crop, and exceeded by one fourth the general 
produce of that year on ſuch land. 

This compariſon between wheat half-ſet on clo- 
ver-land with one earth, and wheat on the narrow 
ridge on tilth-land, is entirely in favour of the 
former. I am ſo well convinced that this halt-ſer- 
ting of wheat amply repaid the trouble and ex- 
penſe, that I am determined to follow it on future 
trials, eſpecially on light land. The plants were 
more equally ſpread, and by being fer at leaſt two 
inches deep in the holes (a material point for all 
corn on light land) they acquired a firmer hold of 
the ground than they could by ſowing broadcaſt. 
This opinion is farther confirmed by the following 
trial this laſt year on ſix acres of clover-land ad- 
joining; the ſoil and preparation by muck the 
lame as before delcribed. 

The clover-ſced being late, the carting the muck 
was not finiſhed till november 1784. Some diffi- 
culty ariſing in getting droppers for half-ſcrting as 
above, added to the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, deter- 
mined me to try the following more expeditious 
method as a ſubititute, 

It has been a very ſucceſsful practiſe with a 
neighbouring farmer, both for cheapneſs and expe- 
dition, to ule a frame for ſetting peaſe inſtead of 
hand-dibbles. This machine 1 borrowed, which 
conſiſted of a bar of wood four feet long, and of 
ſufficient ſtrength to contain ten iron conical teeth, 


4 inches 
* A comb 1s 4 buſhels. 
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4 inches long, and 5 diſtant from each other; to 


which were affixed handles convenient for raifing 
it for lrtking the teeth in the flag to make the holes. 
I employed the ſame man who uſes the frame in 


ſetting peaſe for the farmer of whom I borrowed 


it. In that operation two rows of holes are made 
in each flag, but I employed him to make one 
row only in the middle; this he effected by walking 
backwards acroſs the ſteatches +, and executed it 
with great eaſe and expedition, though it certainly 
would require practiſe to arrive at his ſkill. I paid 
him 15. per acre, at which he earned more than 
half a crown a day. Then ſowed two broadcaſts 
in the common way (not quite 2 buſhels per acre) 
and finiſhed by harrowing lengthways and acroſs. 
I] was indeed doubtful whether the ſeed would fall 
into the holes, but upon carefully examining, I 
had the pleaſure to find, that not one hole in five 
was miſſed, and after harrowing I ſhould ſuppoſe 
ſcarcely any. 

That I might be able to judge of this method 
by compariſon, I ſowed in the middle of the piece, 
one ſteatch of one rod in the common method of 
broadcaſt, acccrding to Mr. Macro's excellent di- 
rections. Allo I ſet one adjoining ſteatch with hand- 
dibbles and droppere, as practiſed in Norfolk, by 
making two rows of holes in each flag, at the ex- 
pence of 98. or 108. per acre, 

The broadcaſt wheat came up in the furrows ag 
uſual, and retained in ſome degree that appearance 
even till harveſt. Little or no difference in appear- 


ance 
+ A ſteatch is a broad land: a narrow one we call a ridge. 
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ance between the ſet wheat and that ſown in holes 
made by the frame. The, plants in both were 
evenly ſpread over the land. 

Upon reaping, the produce of each ſteatch in the 


harveſt, m equal ſheaves, the number of each as 
follows: 


Broadcaſt - 68 ſheaves. 
Set as in Norfolk 75 ditto. 
Holes with frame #77 ditto. 


My harveſt men computed that 12 ſheaves would 
produce a buſhel : this gives a ſuperiority of the 
wheat ſown in the holes to the broadcaſt, of three 
pecks in the rod, or three buſhels per acre. The 
difference of two ſheaves between the ſet wheat and 
the holes, is not worth noticing; but the difference 
in expenſe (allowing for the ſaving of ſeed in the 
ſet wheat) is about 48. per acre in favour of the 
holes, to which we mult add the eaſe and expedi- 
tion of execution. | 

I am ſo well convinced of the advantage of that 
method, that I ſhall undoubtedly purſue it for the 
future, when the land and ſeaſons are adapted to it. 
But I muſt remark, that in ſtiff land no man could 
work the frame; and even on lighter land, much 
wet might make it ſtick to the frame; or drought 
might prevent the holes from ſtanding, 

The benefit of fetting wheat I ſuppoſe chicfily 
confined to light land, by procuring a greater 
number of plants, more equally diſperſed, and 
deeply ſown ; for in rich ſtrong lands, the broad- 
caſt plants (chough only in the furrows) will 

branch 
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branch ſo vigorouſly as to be ſufficiently thick, 
and ſmother the weeds. 


*. . 


This experiment is exceedingly valuable; when 
agriculture is carried to a high degree of perfection, 
fuch improvuments in the modes of executing it, will 
be the beſt means of ſpreading beneficial practices 
through thoſe patts of the kingdom that are more 
backward than the reſt. Setting wheat ſtarted at 
once in Norfolk to à great extent, but has not much 
zncreaſed fince: Mr. Carter's method eaſes the ex- 
penſe, and bids fair to promote the pradtiſe where 
whole ſetting would not probably be adopted. 

A. > 
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ON THE MANAGMENT OF A DAIRY, 
By Mr. T. Bernard, of Romſey Hants. 


SIR. 
NDUC HD by the queries of the Odiham Soci- 
ety relative to agriculture to make a calcula- 
tion of the expenſe attendant on keeping a dairy 
of 20 cows which we let laſt year, I am 
fully convinced, that letting them at the prices 
here, viz. 51. per cow, per annum, is a very 
unprofitable method of confuming the provender 
to the farmer, when compared with the value of 
the graſs, hay, and fodder they devour ; and the 
advantage ariſing either by marketing, or ſpending 
it 
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it with ſheep or dry cattle. The dairyman had al- 
lowed for the cows 35 acres of meadow for ſummer- 
feed ; which, at a moderate computation, would 
have produced 25 tons of hay, worth, excluſive of 
expenſes, 30 8. per ton, is 621. 10 s. After hay- 
making 26 acres after-graſs, excluſive of that fed 
at 5s, per acre, 61. 10s, In the winter they 
deſtroyed the fodder of 120 quarters of barley and 
27 of oatsz which, as the ſtraw ran long, and 
there was a conſiderable quantity of young clover 
in it, was not ſo little as 30 tons, value 20 s. per 
ton, 30 l. beſides 12 tons of hay at 31. per ton, 
361. Run of the barton wheat and barley aſhes, 
cobbing for pigs, fowls, &c. 51. Keeping a horſe 
for the dairyman, 5 l. Houſe rent, 21. 10s: 
Fuelling, 5 l. Allowed for barren cows, caſting 
calves, &c. the rent of two cows, 101. I am 
credibly informed, from experienced people, who 
have been uſed to large dairies, that the intereſt of 
capital and riſk is 1 l. per cow annually, Intereſt 
of 1851. ſtock, 5 l. 5s. Received rent for 18 
cows at 5 J. per cow, gol. Value of dung in the 
barton, 201. 


Expenſe, &c. of a Dairy. 


Dairy DEBTOR. PER Cox TRA CREDITOR. 
To 35 acres meadow By 18 cows, atgl. L.go 0 0 
. graſs, L. 62 10 © Dung in barton, 20 0 0 
To 26 ditto after- Loſs to balance, 57 15 © 

graſs, at 5 8s. 6 10 o a 

To zo tons fodder, 
at 11. - 30 0 0 
Carried over, 99 oO o 167 15 © 


Vor. IV. N 21. RK Brought 
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Brought over, /. 99 o o Brought over, C. 167 15 @ 
To i tons hay,atzl.36 o o 
Run of the barton, &c. 5 © © 


Keeping a horſe, 3 00 
louſe rent, 3 0 0 
Fuelling. 5 00 
Abated the rent of 
2 cows, - 10 0 © 
Intereſt of capital, 5 5 0 
£207 35-0 C. 167 15 © 


I 


T hardly think the value of the dung ſhould have 
been let to the credit (ide, as there would have been 
as much manure, if that fodder had been ſpent by 
any other cattle, and if the fold had been littered 
with it, the ſheep would have picked it over, and, 
in my opinion, have gone further, and been a much 
better manure ; however, I thought it beſt to give 
credit for the dung, as that might have been made 
an objection to the account. 

I intend adopting a different mode of ſpending 
the fodder and graſs, by dropping the dairy and 
buying in lean cattle in the ſpring, and let them 
run on the common till after hay- making, and 
then turn them into the after-graſs till about oc- 
tober or november, when they will be tolerably 
marketable; I did ſo with two barreners, laſt year, 
that were lame, on which account the jobber left 
them as not being fit to travel; he was to have 
given 31. a piece for them; in november fold the 
two for 121. to the butcher. To ſpend the fodder 
in the fall of the year, I purpoſe purchaſing heifers 
coming on three years old, and ſelling them with 

their 
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their calves in the ſpring. I think, by the above 
management, I ſhall be able to keep as large a 
ſtock, and mow nearly 40 acres of hay more than 
at preſent, 

Seeing in the 17th number of the Annals, the 
account of Mr. Winlaw's new mill for ſeparating 
grain from the huſk, 1 ſhould like to be informed 
whether you have ſeen it work, and if there is a 
probability of its anſwering, as a perſon would not 
put himſelf to the expence of 15 l. for a machine, 
without a certainty of its performing its work well, 
If yqu will give us your opinion concerning it in 
ſame future number, you will much oblige your 
readers 1 in this neighbourhood, and particularly 2 

Yours, &c. 


5 T. BERNARD, 
Romſey, Aug. 27, 1785. 
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ON THE CHEAPEST MODE OF PLANTING, 


By James Bernard, Eſq. of Crowcombe-Court, near 
Taunton, Somerſetſhire. 


S I conſider your Annals of Agriculture as a 
valuable reſervoir of uſeful information in 


rural Economics, every member of ſociety ſeems, 
: + I think, 


+ 1 ſhall very readily publiſh any experiments that may 
be made with it, A. V. 
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think, in ſome meaſure called upon, when any 
circumſtance worth the attention of the public in 


that line occurs, to give you an opportunity of 
placing it amongſt your many other uſeful and en- 


tertaining articles in that publication. 

The anecdote I am about to relate, having ariſen 
ſolely from mere accident, and without any expec- 
tation, forethought, or intention of my own, 
makes me the leſs ſcrupulous in giving it to the 
public, not having vanity enough to ſuppoſe that 
any experiments or efforts of mine can ever 
claim attention, I ſhall give you a plain narra- 
tive of the fact, and leave it to you to draw what 
inferences you think proper from it; only juſt 
taking leave to obſerve, that poſſibly it may fur- 
niſh a hint to gentlemen who are fond of planting, 
how a conſiderable wood may be raiſed in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, and at little or no expenſe. If it 
ſhould happen to be the means of producing ſuch 
effects as I have experienced, 1 ſhall be happy in 
having communicated this piece of intelligence. 
About ten years ago, I incloſed near 200 acres 
of waſte land from the top and fide of Quantock 
Hill, adjoining to my park, which is planted 
chicfly with ſcotch firs. The ſurface of the 
ground was covered with fern, furze, and heath. 
In the winter after my fences were finiſhed, I 
p:oughed up 8 or 10 acres of the north ſide of one 
of the combes (or valleys) in order to try whether 
it would anſwer to cultivate it, and in the ſpring 


I ſowed 
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I fowed it with oats, and harrowed them in. At 
harveſt I cut and carried the oats; the crop not 
being very conſiderable, I doubted whether, as it 
was very ſteep, hilly ground, and difficult to 
plough, it would anſwer the trouble and expence 
of continuing it in cultivation; I, therefore, took 
no farther pains with the ground, but left it as a 
kind of ſheep-walk with the reſt of the incloſure. 
In the courſe of a year or two, the whole ſpot that 
had been ploughed up and ſown with oats, was 
covered with furze, from one end to the other, as 
thick as a mat. I took no farther notice of the 
ground till about two years ago, when I firſt per- 
ceived a vaſt number of withy plants were coming 
up amongſt the furze, and upon cloſer examination 
I alſo perceived a great many young plants of the 
ſcottiſh fir juſt beginning to appear amongſt the furze. 
The plants, both of the withies and ſcotch fir, have, 
during the courſe of the laſt and preſent year, grown 
very vigorouſly, having this ſpring upon an average 
ſhor up from 15 inches to 2 feet, notwithſtanding 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, and now conſiderably over- 
top the furze. They are all fine, ſtout, thriving plants, 
and in general 4 feet high, ſome near 6 feet, and bid 
fair, as they are protected by the furze and out of 

all danger, to make a fine wood in a very ſhort 
ſpace af time. Upon a moderate calculation there 
are at leaſt 600 ſcotch firs, beſides many thouſand 
withy plants, which in this country are very uſeful 
for ſtakes (or pitchers as they are called) for making 
hedges, and are fold at 2 8. 6d. per hundred ; each 

4 of 
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of theſe withy plants promiſe in a year ot two to 
produce 4 or 5 ſtakes; and in ſeven yeats more 
will be fit to cut again, and will then produce a 
much larger quantity at their ſecond cutting. So 
that, excluſive of the firs that are to furniſh a fu- 
ture wood, here is a conſiderable preſent profit 
from the withies. 

How the ſeeds of the ſcotch firs and withies ſhould 
come thete, or ſow themſelves, perhaps it may be 
difficult to lay. The ſeeds of the ſcotch firs muſt, 
I ſhould imagine, either be wafted there by the 
winds, or carried by the birds or ſquirrels, which 
laſt are remarkably fond of the ſeeds of the ſcotch 
fir, though in general the ſquirrels eat them on the 
trees where they grow. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that the plants are all pretty equally diſperſed ; and 
that no other ſorts of firs have ſprung up except 
the ſcotch, although the adjoining wood and plan- 
tation contain ſeveral other ſorts of the fir kind, 
The ſeeds of the withies were probably brought 
there in the dung of the ſheep, as I remember rhe 
ſheep frequently got and browſed upon the new 
hedge that ſurrounded the incloſure, the outſide 
of which was made with withy pitchers to protect 
the beech and birch plants that were ſet therein, 
and having fed upon them, brought the ſeeds of 
the withies in their ſtomachs ; and ſuch of the ſeeds 
as paſſed through undigeſted, vegetated and ſprung 
up in this part of the incloſure, where the ſheep 
were fond of feeding, which had been ploughed 
up, and produced better and ſweeter graſs than 

what 
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what grew in the uncultivated part. It is to be 
ſeen to an inch, though covered with furze, where 
ground has been ploughed up, for not a ſingle 
withy or fit appear in any part that has not been 
ploughed. 

The above ſpontaneous production may rwe to 
inſtruct thoſe who wiſh to raiſe a wood in the moſt 
expeditious and cheapeſt manner, how to obtain 
that deſirable end, and how to turn the moſt bar- 
ren ſpot, if it is covered with furze, to the greateſt 
advantage. 

The circumſtance of an adjoining wood is not al- 
ways to be had wherefrom to be ſupplied with ſeed 
ſelf-ſown ; but if any perſon wants to raiſe a wood 
in a dani manner, he has nothing more to do 
than to plough up ſuch land, and ſow the ſcotch 
fir ſeed with his oats, and leave the reſt to nature, 
who will provide herſelf with plenty of furze, 
which ſerves as a ſhelter and protection to the 
young firs; and though the furze will outgrow 
and overpower a great many of the young firs, 
yet a full ſufficient number will make their way 
through the furze, and in time overtop, and in the 
end kill it, and you are ſure to have ſtout thriving 
plants, for ſuch only can get the better of the 
furze. 

From the above account it will not want many 
words to prove, that this method of raiſing a wood 
of ſcotch firs, in ſuch ground as here deſcribed, is 
the quickeſt, cheapeſt, and beſt, In what way 
will plants come to maturity and perfection ſo 

R 4 n 
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ſpeedily ? If raiſed in a nurſery, and planted out 
atterwards, there muſt be ſeveral tranſplantings, 
two or three at leaſt, and each tranſplanting neceſ- 
ſarily checks the growth ; beſides, no trees grow 
ſo faſt, or thrive ſo well, as thoſe from ſeeds that 
have never been moved. That it is the cheapeſt 
method is eafily conceived, when it is conſidered, 
that after the firſt expenſe of ploughing, the which 
in all probability will be repaid by the crop of oats, 
there is no farther trouble or expenſe whatever ; 
no rearing of plants, weedings, tranſplantings in 
the nurſery ; and no Charges in planting out, ſtak- 
ing, or protecting. And as to its being the beſt 
mode, that mode is beſt where the trees thrive beſt 
and come ſooneſt to perfection. In common plant- 
ing, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons and in expoſed ſitua- 
tions, many trees are loſt for want of moiſture and 
from violent winds, looſening the roots and break- 
ing off the young fibres; others that have been 
lucky enough to eſcape death, lead on a fickly 
weak life, and are two or three years before they 
recover their ranſplanting, and frequently at laſt 
never make goodly trees; whereas, in this method, 
the ſtouteſt and beſt plants only grow up, they are 
never ſtinted by tranſplanting, their roots are firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed in the ground, and they are protec- 
red from the ſummer droughts and winter ſtorms, 
and allo from the bite and rubbing of the cattle by 
the ſurrounding furze, till they are quite out of 
danger, | 
If 
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If you think the above account worth inſerting 
in your Annals of Agriculture, it is much at your 
ſervice, 
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Yours, &c. 
| J. BERNARD. 
Aug. 24, 1785, 


T his communication is very valuable, fince no ob- 
Jett can be more deſirable than the means of covering 
very poor ſoils with thriving plantations ; a buſineſs 
that may either be greatly expenſive, or executed in 
this manner at ſcarcely any expenſe at all. A.Y. 


et 


PUBLISHING ACCOUNT OF THE THREE 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THIS WORK. 


EING arrived at the end of the third volume, 

I think it proper to mention the degree of ſuc- 

ceſs attending the work. I have received the ac- 

count from my printer of theſe volumes hich here 
follows. | 


Oo I. & II. 


Dr RTO R. CREDITOR. 

4 1. d. | £ J. 4. 
Printing, 77 9 6 Whole impreſſion, 264 6 o 
Paper, - 62 18 3 Of which, books 
Advertiſments, 28 17 5 ſent into coun- 
Stamps, - 4.8 wy. 1.29 0 1 
Plates, - 4 08 & Gu, 11 16 8 
Commiſion, = 12 8 © — 7 7 
Stitching, 413 © 


Carried over, C. 196 5 10 Carried over, 1. 246 12 5 
| Brougut 


- SB - 8 
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Des 7 0 ” 
Brought over, C. 1 10 
Lone and parcels x 

in London, - 4 11 10 
Do. in the country 

ſtationary, tables, 

and other ſmall 

charges, - 216 © 9 
Reprinting N** 3, 4, 

5. and 6, paper 

and print tl. 30 4 


CzxrpDiron, 


Brought'over, L. 256 i3 5 


3 C. 246 13 5 
Dryron. CarniTtoR: 
Printing t, C. 46 5 6 Product of ſale of 500 
Paper. - 46 go of each No. /. 144 00 
Stitching, + 2 5 © Books ſent into coun- 
Plates, - $ 110 try, &c. C. 12 12 © 
Stamp, - 2 19 © Sold, 6 oo 
Parcels in London, 1 19 6 — 6 12 © 
Adrertifements, - 2 12 © 
Letters and parcelsin 
country, ſtationary, 
and other charges 10 4 8 
Commiſſion, 95 668 
L. 127 58 
Ealance, = 9 2 4 
L-137 8 © £.137 8 0 


Here is, therefore, nine pounds in bank to- 
wards reprinting the ſecond volume, which will 


+ Some few are ſold, but the number tos inconfiderable 


about 


ſor an account. I have no return of them. 


t The number 750. 
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about pay one fourth of the expenſe. The ſuc. 
ceding number will, however, ſell in time, as 
thoſe ſix numbers are reprinting; therefore I do 
not ſtate the account as a loſing one, but merely 
to prove to my ſubſcribers, that it 1s utterly out 
of my power to lower the price per ſheet (which, 
however, has been done in almoſt every number 
to avoid fractions) or to give more plates than I 
have given. When the charge of reprinting is 
over, the work will be on a better footing, But 
I muſt obſerve, that while ſo many periodical 
works ſell their four or five thouſand copies, the 
difficulty of railing the ſale of this to 500, ſup- 
ported by a moſt ſpirited and able correſpondence, 
that equals my warmeſt wiſhes, is a ſpectacle that 
muſt be marvelous to thoſe who place the national 
agriculture in the light of an object that demands 
an almoſt general attention. But when it is in 
every ones recollection what efforts have been made 
by the great and wealthy, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, to diſſeminate productions 
dictated by faction, to anſwer the vile purpoſes of 
party politics, it will yicld a conviction that the 
ſubjects treated in this work are deſtitute of thaſe 
attractive circumſtances which catch the attention, 
and ſecure the ſupport, of the higher claſſes of the 
ſtate. 

I ſhall here cloſe theſe accounts : my publiſher 
complains of them as quite novel in che trade, I 
ſhall, however, aſſure my readers, that 1 am de- 

| termined 
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mined to proſecute the work on the diſintereſted 
principles on which I undertook it, ſparing no ef- 
fort which the ſale allows, to make it as uſeful as 
poſſible, | A. Y. 


— _ 


ON THE PROFIT OF FARMING. 


By Rober# Andrews, Eſq. of Auberies, near 
Sudbury. 


A I think the public good is nearly concerned 

in the agriculture of gentlemen, by means 
of which various improvements have in different 
periods been ſpread through the kingdom, it may 
be conducive to that beneficial effect to conſider 
what, under certain circumſtances, may be found 
the profic of their farms. 

I have practiſed agriculture on the fame land 
with no igconſiderable attention above 30 years; a 
pti ſcvcrance I ſhould not have had to boaſt, if it 
Had proved as unprofitable an amuſement as | have 
often heard it repreſented to be to gentlemen in 
coaverſation. 3 

By means of very exact accounts, I know ac- 
carately what has been the profit of my own farm, 
which I ſhall mention, as a proof that thoſe obſer» 
vations are by no means true. | 

From 1753 to 1761 incluſive, my profits 
amounted to 889 J. or 98 J. a year on an average 


my farm being then inconſiderable, 
From 
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From 1762 to 1778, it conſiſted of 350 acres, 
during which years it was as follows: 


In 1762, it was - L. 233 

1763, 8 15 139 

1764, 2 * 180 

1765, _ * 188 

1766, - — 139 

1767, - wy 83 

1768, — — 107 

1769, — 3 

1770, - - 211 

1771, — — $43 

1772, 8 - 138 

1773, ” e 0 NEE 

1774, 2 1 225 

1775, m” | = 121 

1776, — — 248 

> - © ; 2 — 206 

1778, — — 191 

3540 

Which is per annum L. 208 
And per acre, . — 0. 12. o 


But, in addition to this profit, there was between 
the years 1762 and 1774, the improvement of a 
farm of go acres from 7 s. 6d. an acre, at which 
rent a tenant broke, to 20s. an acre, at which rate 
the tenant thrives ; this conſiderable improvement 
was effected at the expenſe of the farm without 

| coming 
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coming into the account. The value is eaſily cal - 
culated. It is conſiderable. 

In 1779, 1780, and 1781, the farm conſiſted 
of 580 acres, and the profit was, 


In 1779, - © 00 0 

1780, 8 M 375 

1781, og ” $55 

{. 1028 

Which is per annum, 5 260 
And per acre, - - - O 12 0 


In 1782 and 1783, (the account of 1784 not 
cloſed, as the threſhing is not yet finiſhed) the 


farm conſiſted, as at preſent of 220 acres: the 
profic 


In 1782, - > . 293 

7703s 5 - 379 

C. 672 

Which is per annum, - L. 336 
And per acre, - ü 2 a 


From my firſt beginning I have not had one 
year of loſs. 

Merely ſtating the profit of a farm, without ex- 
plaining ſome circumſtances on which I conceive it 
to depend, and which are applicable to other 
gentlemen as well as e would not en 
uſeful. | 


Keep- 
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Keeping regular accounts I confider as eſſential 
to the profit of a farm. 1 believe I may aſſert 
very truly, that mine have the mercantile regula- 
rity “: ſo that I cannot poſſibly be deceived in the 
particulars from which the preceding detail is 
taken. Rent, tithe, rates, labour, wear and tear, 
&c. are entered regularly; without this at- 
tention I think a gentleman muſt farm very 
blindly. | 

Second, The ſoil of a farm is of great conſe- 
quence to the profit. Of more than the rent. 
My eſtate is fortunately on a very fertile one. It 
is a mellow ſtrong loam, on a clay bottom; ſome 
ſmall part of it ſo dry and light as to admit of tur- 
nips. I can eaſily conceive, that upon worſe land, 
though fairly rented, the profit would be leſs. 

Third, Ample manuring I conſider as eſſential 
to profit. I have had in this reſpect an advantage 
that ſhould not be omitted ; which 1s gathering the 
tithe of three capital farms in the pariſh. This 
gives me to the amount of 40 or 50 acres of corn 

5 every 


* On this paſſage I muſt obſerve, that having the plea- 
ſure of being at Mr. Andrews's, and the converſation turn- 
ing on this ſubject, he, without the poſſibility of premedita- 
tion, produced his books, which I carefully inſpected, and 
found them perfectly regular, without any omiſſions that 
fruck me: it is true they are not kept to diſtin fields, 
which I think, though difficult, very uſeful; but for the 
groſs articles of wheat, barley, live ſtock, &c. and the ge- 
neral balance of.profit, they are unexceptionable. A.Y. 

+ Intereſt of capital is my only apparent omiſſion. It is 

hardly 
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every year more than grows on my own farm; It 
is however to be obſerved, that this is carried to 
an account quite diſtinct from the preceding, ex- 
cept in two circumſtances; I collect that tithe with 
the farm-men and teams, and at the expenſe of 
the farm, and to anſwer this I give the ſtraw of the 
tithe to the amount poſſibly of 60 or 70 loads an- 
nually to the farm. This is not far from a balance, 
but it has the effect of adding greatly to the ma- 
nure, and proves of how much importance it is to 
provide plenty of ſtraw for that purpoſe, even 
when bought and paid for, as this is in fact by the 
farm account 

Fourth, A good courſe of crops contributes to 

profit, and baniſhing as much as poſſible fallows. 
They have not been totally excluded from my 
farm, for on ſome fields I have had them, but re- 
curring fo ſeldom, as not upon the whole to form 
exceptions. The rotation I have practiſed for ſome 
years is on land that is not dry enough for tur- 
nips to be fed off by ſheep, 

1. Dun peaſe drilled in february or march, and 
twice clean hoed, the ſtubble dunged with 10 
cart loads of muck mixed with lime per acre, 
or 12 without lime, for 

2. Barley, ſowed as early as february, if poſſible. 

3. Clover, trefoil, or tares, for ſoiling the teams. 


4. Wheat, 


hardly a real one, for the original ſum was inconſiderable ; 
much of the ſtock was gradually accumulated by the farm 
itſelf, 
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4. Wheat, which I begin to ſow about the 13th 

of ſeptember, if the land is not too hard to 
plough. 

The three preceding circumſtances have had ſo 

good an effect, that my crops, on an average of the 

whole farm, have been very conſiderable, I find 


by looking over my books they have been per acre 
for ſome years as follow : 


Wheat. Barley. Peaſe. 
llco. buſh. ro. buſh, co. buſh, 

In the year 1773, 6 1 — 8 2 — © o 
„„ ee rr. 
1775, 8 © — 7 © — o 0 
1776, 6 © — 11 2 — 0 o 
1777, 7 1* — It 0 — © 0 
$776; 6 © $43 - £6 
1779; 7 2 — 11 3 — @ © 
1780, 10 371 — 11 2 — 8 0 
1781, 10 2 — 5 O 
1782, 6 o — 6 © 
1783, 7 oO — 8 0 
1784, © . 


This detail of a farm, which I purpoſe increaſing 


again, will probably be ſufficient to convince your 
Vol. IV. N* 21. — readers 


A comb is half a quarter. 
* Over 61 acres. 

+ Over 66 acres, 

t Over 61 acres, 

$ Not thraſhed. 
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readers that the ridicule ſometimes thrown on the 
profits of gentlemen farmers, is not always juſt 
and may allo animate ſome at preſent cool in the 
good cauſe. Attention and prudence, properly 
mixed with ſpirited efforts, will not often prove un- 


ſucceſsful. 
R. A. 


— 


' PRICES AT LYONS IN AUGUST 1783. 


Par Boiſſeau. 


Engliſh money. 
liv. fol. den. E 
Le froment, 5 0 0 — 0 3 
L'orge, 3 10 — 9-8-0 
L'avoine, :2 10 © — oO Oo o 
ne — 9 0 3 
Les pois, 8 0 0 — 9 0 0 
Les feves, 4 10 of — 00-8 
La lucerne, o 6 © la livre oO Oo 1 
Par Livres. 
li. fel. den. & 3: 
Le boeuf, 
Le wound. 0-7 80 — 0 03 
Le veau, 
Le pain, o 2 6 near Oo O 1 
Le e 8 O — . 
ordinaire, 
PRICES 


* My correſpondent not having given the contents of the 
boiſſeau, at Lyons, I am not able to give the prices in engliſh 
money. A. X. 
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PRICES AT MILAN IN AUGUST 1785. 
Communicated by A. Songa, Eſq. 


Feight.* Grains. Prices. Per. buſh. englißb. 
15. liv. fol. den. . 
85 Oats, 1170 0 — 0 3 0 
106 Barley, 180 0 — © 3 0 
136 Rye, 17 0 0 — 0 2 10 
152 Wheat, $7 5 ˙ 
148 Rice, 47 10 0 155. perCt.of 621b2 
142 Maize, 21 10 © 3s. 6d. per buſh. 
133 Miller, 19 10 of 3s.2d.do. of 581b, 
125 Panick, 320 0-0 0 0 
135 Linſeed, 30 © o for Folb. 5s. 
128 Lupines, 16 o 0 — 0 o © 
143 Chick peaſe, 28 0 0 — 0 0 0 
131 Beans, 28 0 0 — 55lb. 48. 8d. 
142 French-beans, 28 0 o — 0 o © 
162 Ditto ſmall, 33 0 0 — 0 0 0 
160 Lentils, 410 0 — 0 oOo o 
120 Coleſeed, 25 0 © — 52lb. 4s. 2d. 
S 2 Bread 


Ja pounds of 28 ounces, of one moggia; which is the 
meaſure at Milan; and is compoſed of 8 fara. 

+ The livres of Milan may be taken on an average at 30 
for one pound ſterling; but as the prices of the grains are of 
auguſt, it is but juſt to take 31+ for »l. ſterling, as the 
courſe of exchange was at the Fond time. 

The prices of the preceding five grains, are the average 

of what they were ſold at the corn-market, in Milan, from 


the 6th to the 13th of auguſt, as per example: 
The highelt price for old wheat, Liv. 34 2 6 
The loweſt ditto for new wheat, — 22 10 0 


. 


— — 2 


The average quantities of each ſold that 2 
made the average of — Liv. 27 $ © 
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28 oz. per lb, %u. ſol. den. _ cb 
Bread, oO 6 Of — 0 © 12} 
Ditto the fineſt, o 6 6 — 8 © 
Oil of olives, t 0W2.15 0 608 
Ditto of linſeed, 

colcleed, 

rapeſced, jo 18 O toi 2F o 0 0 

walnuts, 

&c. 
Butter, 10 — 0 0 4g 
Lodiſan cheeſe, } 1 15 © 28 023. © © © 
Swiſs ditto,“ BBS. — 0-8-8 
Stracchino, newf © 14 O — © © o 
Ditto, ſeaſoned, 15 © — o © © 
Robbiole, beſt 0 14 © — oO © © 
Ditto, inferior o 10 © — © © o 


One livre of Milan is 20 ſols; one fol is 12 denari. 

+ 23 ſols are id. engliſh. 

According o the quality. The meaſure at which the 
oils are ſold, contain 1 Ib. of 28 oz. Grape-ſeed oil is made 
for burning, and is ſold as the other ſeed-oils, but rather 
leſs. _ 

& For 14 02. | : | 

|| The beſt ; and if inferior, is according to quality, as far 
as 20 to 25 per cent. leſs, 

* The beſt; if inferior, the ſame variation in prices as 
for the Lodeſan, commonly called Parmeſan, The Swiſs 
cheeſes: are always at 40 or 45 per cent, leſs than the 
Lodefan, 

+ A kind of white cheeſe mucn eſteemed, and particularly 
when made with milk ct the cows juſt arrived from the Alps, 
when they are fa; gued. 

Ditto, much eaten by working people. 
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lv. fol. den. „ 
Maſcarpa, 07S: . SS 
Maſcarponi,F 10 © — © © © 
A ſucking kid, 2 o o to 3 liv. © © © 
Sucking lamb by Ib. 12 © — 0 0 0 
Mutton, o 10 0 28 oz, 0 0 4 
A duck, 1 10 © — 0 Oo © 
A pigeon, 0 10 ww 880 
Pullets or chickens | 
of 1 1b. weight, x © of — o o 0 
Capons by the lb. o 15 © — © 0 0 
Turkies do. 0.25 % — 8 
Geeſe do. o 10 o to 11 ſols lo o o 
Eggs a dozen, o 8 c to 18 ſol. fo o o 
8 3 | Tranſ- 


+ A kind of cheeſe made with cream only, and much 
eſteemed when new; but are alſo ſalted for keeping. 

t If larger, in proportion. 

$ If ſold dead or alive by one at a time, attention is uſed 
by the buyer and ſeller to their weight. 

[| Generally fold dead when very fat. 

+ In froſty weather. 
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Tranſlation, Sc. of the order of the Fudge of Vic- 
tuals of the city of Milan; higher than which up 
retailer can ſell , and every ſhop muſt keep it bang- 
ing in a piace eaſy to be ſeen by every. buyer. 
From time to time he makes ſome alterations, and 
ſends the print to every retauer. 


In Milan, for 1 ib. of 28 oz. In country. 5 
liv. fo. den. liv. ſo. de. 
Cervellato, 1 5 O0—1 30 


Luganica, ſmall o 18 0 —0 16 0 — 
Mortadella, old 1 18 0—1 16 0 = 
Ditto, new I 16 0 — 1 14 0 — 
Luganeghino, o 18 0 — 0 16 0— 
Lombio, freſh 1 0 0 — o 18 0 — 


Songia, old I 6 0 — 1 40 — 
Ditto, new I 4 0 —1 20 — 
Ledico of ſongia, 1 6 0 — 1 4 o+— 
L ard, old 1 4 O== 1.2.0. mo 
Ditto, new 1 20—1 © of 

Beet ſalted, O 19 0 — 0 17 0 — 


Tallow candles, 1 4 0 — 1 4 0 — 
| Butter, 


$ Where the above judge has juriſdiction; many places not 
being under his direction. 

All theſe five are different kinds of ſauſages, made — 
ſort with a particular piece of the fleſh of pork. 

+ All theſe four are different parts of the fat of the pork, 
viz. the belly, and in the inſide of the body. 

t Theſe two have no part whatever of lean meat to them, 
being only the fat, fides, and back of the pork. 
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Butter, 1 2 0 —1 OO — 
Ditto, from hilly 

countries, I 00 — 0 18 0 — 
Veal, O 13 6 — O 13 © — 
Beef, beſt o 130 — 0 116 — 
Cow, barren, &c. o 110 — 0 9g 6 — 
Pork, freſh I 0 0 — 0 18 0 — 
Mutton, O 110 — 0 9g 6 — 
Veal of little 

butchers, o 12 6 — 0 o o — 


Cow of ditto, o 10 6 —“ 0 o o — 


There is a kind of butchers allowed to ſell an 
inferior ſort of meat; but the others are ſeverely 
puniſhed if diſcovered to ſell not the beſt. 

No butcher can kill till the beaſts are examined, 
and allowed by the judge * his adjutants as 
healthy and proper. 

The hay is ſold at Milan by the faſcio of 1 olb.“ 
of 28 ounces each, as follows: of Prati di Mercita, 
watered meadows which are under water all the 


winter, 
Prices in Auguſt 1785. 


liv. s. live . 
Firſt cut in may, from 6 oto8 © or about 3s. 


2d and 3d cuts, 5 10 to 7 10 eng. perCt, 
4th cut - 4 10 to 6 © 


The ꝗth of june, at Milan, was at 1 liv. 
and the 23d july at 18 ſol, 
®* 175 lb. engliſh. 
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In ſome of thoſe meadows they turn the cattle in 
the autumn to feed the fifth crop; and they keep 
ſome for cutting the graſs to feed ſucking cows in 
winter in the ſtables, by which they give more 
milk. 

The hay from watered meadows that are not 
kept under « ater the whole winter, but manured, 
and watered every eight days, for 24 or 40 hours 
each time, is reckoned more ſavoury and ſubſtan- 
tial; but cut one time leſs than the others, unleſs 


the ſummer proves very hot and long; is ſold at, 
liv. liv. 
iſt cut, from 9 o to 10 © the faſcio 


2d and 3d do, 7 lo to 8 © 

If the fourth cut is taken, it is valued half the 
price of the firſt, 4 liv. 10 ſ. to g liv. 

Of many of both ſorts of the above meadows, 
they cut the graſs in winter to feed the cattle in 
ſtables. oy 

One cart drawn by 4 of the largeſt oxen, carries 
from 28 to 36 faſcios of hay, or 3: tons engliſh. 


Prices of the following catile at Milan, and its 
neig bbourbood, in the ſummer 1785. 


One fine cow for cheeſe farmers, price 18 to 22 
Zecchins ® of 14 liv. 10 ſ. each zecchin ; and they 
give 35 or 36 boccali meafure of milk each day, 
The boccali contains 28 ounces weight of milk. 

To 100 of thele cows 1000 perticas (450 acres 
engliſh) are neceſſary to give every thing that the 

farm 
The zecchin 98. 6d. engliſh, 
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farm demands, arable as well as graſs, and all 
things proper for the farmer's family, teams, and 
other cattle, &c. and the 100 cows will give a 
Parmezan cheeſe every day of 100 weight. 

One cow middling or inferior, 12 to 7 zec- 
chins. 

The calves are fold to the butchers; if a cow 
calf at the age of 6 weeks, if bull calves at the 
age of y weeks, at the rate of 13 or 14 ſols 
a Ib. after deducting tare and allowances as per 
uſage z which reduces a fine calf of 110 to 
115 lb. to only 70 or 80 lb. to be paid by the 
butcher, 

A pair of the largeſt oxen of the Baſſa, below 
the canals, and near Milan, is fold 

from 60 to 70 zecchins 
Ditto middling, 50 to 55 
Ditto the common breed, 40 to 45 
Do. for the hilly country, 28 to 36 
Each pair broke to the cart and plough. 

The butchers buy the oxen, when to be ſold, out 
of work, and fatten them; for which they keep 
proper farms, ſtables, ſervants, &c. on purpoſe, 

Sheep; mutton, pork, &c. ſold to the reſpec- 
tive butchers the ſame as the calves, at about 
the prices the meat is fold for; their profit is in 
the great deductions and allowances of uſage. 


SIR, 


I Have the pleaſure to incloſe the anſwer on 
your queries I have received from Milan, the 3d 
inſtant, 
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inſtant, in a letter from my friend Mr. Joſeph 
Anthony Zappa, of Milan; who is a merchant 
there, and owner of fine landed eſtates, not 6 miles 
diſtant of that city, moſtly cloſe to the canal of 
Marteſana, but northward of it; by which he is 
not in the ſituation of the fine rich meadows below 
the canal. He is one of the belt private characters; 
very able, with a great deal of ſenſe, talents, and 
judgment; and very fond of agriculture, 

have tranſlated in the beſt manner I could 
what he wrote; but it was impoſſible for me to 
give engliſh names to many things not N or 
in uſe here. 

The province of Ghiara d Adda i is reckoned 
very productive for corn of every ſort; but there 
we have a great diſſerence in the agriculture from 
what is followed about Milan. Our ſituation and 
our water vary enough from the city as to de- 
mand another kind of rule. We want there only 
the rich quality of ground they have about Milan 
ſo richly manured by ſo many centuries conſuming 
on it all that the city has produced, and in parti- 
cular the night foil (found molt excellent for millet, 
panick, maize, &c. at fitſt, and after for two or 
three years for any thing elle ſown or planted in 
the ſame ground). The night ſoil, by rule at 
Treviglio, is thrown on, and in beds of leaves, ga- 
thered in autumn :n the woods, or in meadows 
where it is not difficult o gather them; and carry 
them home, where dunghills are made of thein to 
reccive and cover night-ioil ; ſuch a manure com- 


poſe d 
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poſed as above, will perſuade you of its ſtrength 
for helping vegetation ; but at firſt it muſt be 
lowered by grains that do not ſuffer by its ſtrength, 
and then every thing grows prodigiouſly for ſome 
years, without any other manure. In a province 
like that; where moſtly two grains, one after ano- 
ther, are gathered every year, the greateſt ſtudy 
and care is wanted; and by practice in part found 
out, to keep, by properly manuring, the land in 
ſufficient ſtrength. 

A worthy gentleman in your Annals, has re- 
marked on the richneſs and oily quality of the land 
about Milan. Will the night oil, and all the ma- 
nures produced by the city for ſo many centuries 
thrown on it, not produce ſuch a richneſs? and 
ſuch oily quality ? | 

Our farmers at Treviglio pretend to take yearly 
away the night ſoil from their maſters' houſes ; 
and the maſters pretend that they may and do pre- 
pare a very large bed of leaves to cover it in. Such 
is the idea they mutually have on this object: 
which idea is moſt excellent, by my obſervations 
on the crops ſprung from fields manured with it. 

I hope to hear your ſentiments on ſuch things 
for my better inſtruction, and am, with great 
reſpect, 

| Yours, &c. 


A. SONGA. 
London, Sept; 10, 1785. 


A TOUR 
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A TOUR TO JERSEY. 


By the Rev. Mr. Valpy, Head Maſter of the Gram- 
mar School at Readings 


LzTTER I. 


Dax S1R, 

1 8 H E receipt of your letter diſappointed me. 
expected to have found you at Southampton. 

Still has that foe to liberal enjoyment, local buſi- 
neſs, deprived me of a pleaſure which I long have 
 withed, and many would have envied : the plea- 
ſure of travelling with the Author of the Tours 
through England and Ireland. The ſenſible part 
of the world would have thanked me for having 
engaged you to viſit fo intereſting a ſpot as Jerſey. 
Tile te locus mecum poſtulabat. After reading John- 
ſon's Tour to the Weſtern Iflands, I could not 
help exclaiming : What would I give that Dr. 
Johnſon had travelled over, and thus deſcribed, 
the face of the whole earth! A philoſopher may 
gratify the contemplative mind with his reflections 
on the ſtate of civilization in different parts of the 
world ; whether mankind will be benefited by his 
obſervations, is very problematical, But the ad- 
vantage ariſing from your deſcriptions and remarks 
is indiſputable. You have the merit of being firſt 
in the purſuit of the only tract which can lead to 
certain improvement. And, had the principles 
which you inculcate, been properly obſerved, you 
would not have been called upon to combat the 


opinion, that this country is de populated. 
| You 
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You impoſe a heavy taſk on me. Though a 
great part of my youth was ſpent in the Iſland of 
Jerſey, and I have ſince ſeldom failed to pay an 
annual viſit to my native country; yet the ſcenes 
which it diſplays, and the manners and purſuits of 
its inhabitants, are ſo familiar to me, that I never 
viewed the one, or examined the other, with an 
eye of curioſity, A voyager to the iſlands of the 
South Seas, or a traveller in the inland wilds of 
America, has an ample field for a compariſon of 
the objects before him with thoſe which his readers 
have daily before their eyes, But a diſcrimination 
of the purſuits and character of a people, ſituated 
between France and England, and differing ori- 
ginally ſo little in their habits from the former, but 
who have gradually adopted the manners, as they 
have embraced the intereſts of the latter, cannot 
but be attended with ſome difficulty. The ſtate 
of agriculture in the iſland, et quoſcunque feret cul- 
| tus tibi fundus, honeres, are, doubtleſs, your prin- 
cipal object; but your wiſhes are not ſatisfied with 
an account which a few pages would cloſe. To 
lead your readers into ſome detail of objects of a 
more general nature, will be the ſubject of ſeveral 
letters. However unequal I feel myſelf to > the 
taſk, cedo amici lenibus imperiis. 

In theſe letters neither perſpicuity of method, 
nor elegance of ſtile, muſt be expected. The ob- 
ſervations will be ſent in the ſtate in which they 
were roughly and promiſcuouſly taken in the 
iſland, Indeed you are not ignorant, that the na- 
ture 
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ture of my occupation will not afford me leiſure, 
either to methodiſe or to varniſh them with the co- 
louring of a more graceful diftion. I ſhall be ob- 
liged, particularly in this letter, to uſe much ego- 
tiſm : a practice deteſtable in genera}, but in this 
inſtance unavoidable. And, though I am proud 
to think, that what I write will, under the ſanc— 
tion of your name, be generally read, I can never 
loſe the idea that 1 am writing to a friend whom 
theſe anecdotes will intereſt, and who will be 
pleaſed with the ſimple and unſtudied ſtyle in which 
they are penned. | 

The wool, which is allowed duty free to the 
iſlands of Jericy, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, 
muſt, by an excluſive privilege, be ſhipped from 
Southampton. Hence ariſes a great intercourſe 
with that town, which is moſt materially benefited 
by it. The only certain conveyance to the iſlands 
is from that place. Some of the packets, and even 
merchantmen, have excellent accommodations for 
paſſengers. From Southampton to Cowes, Portf- 
mouth, and Yarmouth, the ſurface of the ſea is 
ſeldom ruffled, ſo as to prevent even thoſe who are 
ſubject to the ſca- ſickneſs from enjoying the plea- 
{ure of that clement. A more chearful aſpect can 
ſcarcely be conceived, than that of a company of 
paſſengers during that courſe. Even the tender 
ſex join in the univerſal harmony; and thoſe who 
are ignorant of the ſucceeding change, bid defiance 
to the qualins which they have been taught to ex- 
pect, and the general cry among them is, that the 


pro- 
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proviſions will not laſt during the whole voyage. 
The proſpect here is beautiful beyond deſcription. 
Veſſels of all deſcriptions, from the unwieldy col- 
lier and weather-beaten wine - trader to the light 
ſkiff and painted pleaſure-boat, cover the water, 
and animate the ſcene. In the front appear the Iſle 
of Wight and the ſhipping at Spithead. On one 
fide is ſeen the New Foreſt, interſperſed with elegant 
villas. On the other the ruins of Netley Abbey, 
riſing amidſt the foliage of a fruitful country, 
throw an awful grandeur over the whole. Even 
the boatman, if cuſtom have not brazed him ſo, 
that he is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe” paſſing 
dy the venerable pile, 


„ Suſpends his oar, and wonders what he feels.“ 


T hele ruins owe their preſervation to a remark- 
able accident. Some years ago, a perſon who had 
begun to demoliſh them, in order to carry away the 
materials, ſaw in his dream a viſion, warning him 
to forbear the intended ſacrilege. In ſuperſtitious 
times this would have been an effectual impreſſion 
on him, but in theſe days of liberal elevation of 
ſoul, eſſe aliquos manes nic pueri credunt. He pro- 
ceeded with the demolition, and a heap of ſtones 
buried him in their fall. 

Leaving the needles, a ridge of rocks at the ex- 
tremity of the Iſle of Wight, ſo called from the 
ſlender form, and erect poſition of one of them, 
which lately fell into the fea, you enter the Britiſh 
channel. By degrees the chalky cliffs of Albion, 

| 5 which 
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which hang tremendouſly over the waves, diſappear; 
and nothing remains in ſight but the ſeas and ſkies, 
In this ſitvation, the ſight of a veſſel, which in the 
river appeared only as an object of curioſity, now 
becomes the ſource of more intereſting reflections. 
The ſullen deportment of ſelf-ſufficiency, which 
many perſons aſſume at the ſight of their own ſpe- 
cies on ſhore, is now ſoftened into very different 
ſentiments. The ſenſe of danger awakens the feel- 
ings of benevolence. A mutual dependence is ac- 
knowledged to prevail; and the origin of ſociety 
is clearly aſcertained. 

The paſſage to the iſlands is not without danger: 
The prodigious number of rocks, which are ſcat- 
tered in almoſt every direction from Cape la Hague 
to Uſhant, and ſcem as the appendages to the nu- 
merous iſlands cantained in that bay, demand the 
general experience of the ſailor, and the particular 
knowledge of the pilot. It is within the memory 
of many perſons living, what conſternation appear- 
ed in this kingdom at the loſs of the Victory neat 
the Caſkets. A loſs, abſtractedly conſidered, of 
greater magnitude than that of the Royal George, 
though leſs alarming in its conſequences, from the 
difference in the relative ſituation of this country. 

The ſhips loſt at ſea by the violence of ſtorms 
and unavoidable accidents, are probably few, in 
compariſon with thoſe which owe their fate to neg- 
ligence or ignorance. Ot the latter cauſes, the 
year 1781 afforded a melancholy effect, queque ipſe 
miſerrima vidi. A fleet of merchantmen failed 

from 
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from Cowes for the iſlands, under convoy of the 
Alligator ſloop, and the Pheaſant cutter. The 
latter was overſet in. the night in a ſquall of wind, 
Four perſons only were ſaved ; and, to the lateſt 
moment of my life, I ſhall derive unutterable hap- 
pinels, from the recolle&ion that the hand which 
writes this was inſtrumental in ſaving the life of 
one. Anextraordinary inſtance of the unconcern 
of engliſh ſailors in the moſt alarming ſituations, 
ought not to be here omitted, Two young men were 
ſwimming at a diſtance towards the veſlel in which 
] was. Their voice directed us to them; but the 
{2a was high, and it was uncertain whether our 
moſt anxious efforts could ſave their lives: yet 

they were converſing on the ſurface of the waves, 
in as careleſs a ſecurity as if they had been on 
ſhore; and when the maſter hailed, and aſked them 
whether the. cutter had been loſt, one of them 
anſwered, © D—— the cutter! ſhe's foundered to 
hell.” From the relation of one of the men who 
were ſaved, it appeared that the groſſeſt negligence, 
when the ſquall came on, was the cauſe of that 
melancholy event. Twelve excellent ſeamen, who 
had been accuſtomed to navigate the cutter, had 
lately run away on board an Eaſt Indiaman, al- 
lured by the higher wages given by the Company. 

Arrived within a few miles of Jerſey, a ſtranger 
will naturally think the voyage is at an end; but 
the moſt difficult part is ſtill c come. St. Beilier's 
town lies on the ſouth of the iſland, and conſe- 
quently a long and tedious number of tacks muſt 

Vor. IV. No 21. pI nuw 
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now bear him againſt that very wind, without 
which the voyage from England would have been 
very troublcſume, if not impracticable. I would, 
therefore, adviſe thoſe who are induced by ſickneſs, 
fear, or a preſi'ng exigence, to wilh for a ſhort paſ- 
ſage, to ve layed, if poſſible, on the north fide 
of the land. Nearly half the time, and more 
than tnat proportion of the danger, will be thus 
avyldci, 

View von land in any port where a cuſtom- 
houſe :s citiblith.d, a ſet of gloomy faces enter 
and take pull{fion of the veſſel, and of every part 
of ihe cargo and baggage. Till the latter has been 
tormaily examine, it is not permitted to leave the 
cuit:m-hout:, To this neceſſary regulation, even 
thoſe who are neither profeſſionally nor occaſionally 
imugglers, will ſubant without a murmur. It is 
not, perhaps, io ealy to account for the demand 
of a tce, which is made in ſome engliſh ports, by 
the ſearchers of the baggage. I have ſometimes 
been much entertained with the haugh'y, demean= 
our, and looks of importance, which a french 


Commis afſumrs on that occaſion, becauſe his bureau 


is Cienified vith De par le Rui, in large characters. 
Bur he is fo far from demanding a fee, and is ſo 
actuated ty that ſenſe of honour, which in i rance 
raiſes even a common ſoldiet in idea above all thoſe 
wh have nut the happineis of an employment in 
his majeſty's trrvice, thai the offer of a piece of 
monty would either be :-fented as an inſult, or 

lead him to a more accurate and ſevere examina- 


tion, 
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tion. It would be, perhaps, © conſidering too 
curiouſly,” and too ſeverely, to allege as a reaſon 
for a demand but lately introduced, that the of- 
ficers ſuppoſe that no perſon can return from the 
iſlands, without bringing ſome ſmall article of con- 
traband at the bottom of his trunk. Might it not 
be apprehended, that a paſſenger will be induced 
to indemnify himſelf for the fee which he gives, 
by defrauding the government? It ſhould be the 
endeavour of every individual to ſecond the good 
intentions which the miniſter has diſplayed in his 
plans reſpecting the improvement of the public re- 
venue: and the indication of the ſmalleſt irregula- 
rity may lead to more beneficial conſequences, than 
a common obſerver will imagine. Nec magnus pro- 
bibere labor. But the following inconvenience may 
not be as eaſily remedied: A veſſel arrives on a 
holyday: and holydays are religiouſly obſerved at 
the cuſtom- houſe (the word religiouſly ſometimes 
departs a little from its original ſignification); or 
it arrives before or after the hours of buſineſs. 
However urgent his deſire of proceeding on his 
journey may be, a paſſenger is obliged either to 
wait ſeveral hours for his baggage, or to pay ex- 
traordinary fees, which, to the nature of his cir- 
cumſtances, may appear not a little exorbitant. 
The landing in Jerſey is unattended with theſe vi— 
ſitations. It is not neceſſary here to uſe any other 
precaution, than that of keeping a bateau de ſante 
in readineſs to viſit every ſtrange veſſel, to make 

T 2 enquiries 
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enquiries reſpecting the place from which it came, 
the ſtate of its cargo, and to take the neceſſary 
meaſures to prevent the introduction of any infec- 
tious perſon or merchandiſe into the iſland, 


Sed nos immenſum ſpatiis confecimus æquor. 


I am, &c. 


R. VALPY. 
Reading, Auguſt 1785. 


* A excellent and learned friend, by continu- 
ing this journal of his Tour, will much oblige all the 
readers of this work: the attention with which be 
made his Agricultural obſervations, will render it in- 
tereſting to many; and the claſſic el-gance be knows 
ſo well how to diffuſe over every production of his pen, 


will make it pleaſing to all. | 
A. L. 


SUMMER FALLOWS UNNECESSARY, 


By A. Songa, Eſq. His Imperial Majeſty's Conſul in 
| Great Britain. 


S IR, 
go correſpondents of yours having requeſted 
to know whether ſummer fallow, or conſtant 
crops, be moſt advantageous in the management 


of 
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of arable land ? I think it may be proper to men- 
tion the courſe of crops which are purſued in the 
province of Ghiara d'Adda. 


Firſt Year. 


Plough once for wheat after maize; which 
wheat is harveſted before the end of june; the 
land is then dunged and ploughed for millet, or 
panick; which ſecond harveſt comes in ſep- 
tember, 


Second Year. 


Break up for winter fallow; and ploughed 
again once in the ſpring, and ſown in may, 
with the largeſt kind of maize; harveſted in 
ſeptember, 


. Third Year. 


Plough once for wheat ; with which wheat 
clover is ſown in the ſpring ; and dunged in 
autumn, 


Fourth Y ear. 


Tender clover mown twice, ſometimes three 
times for hay ; and watered when wanted. 


13 Fifth 
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Ploughed once for wheat ; and after the wheat 
is harveſted, pioughed for millet, or maize of 
ſmaller kind. 


ANOTHER COURSE. 


Firſt Near. 


Plough once for wheat; and after the wheat is 
harveſted, plough once more for miller, 


Second Year. 


Plough ſeveral times, till the land 1s very fine 
and well manured for flax. The management of 
it in very high perfection: pulled in june; 
ploughed and fown with maize; harveſted in ſep- 
tember. | 


Third Year. 


Plough once for wheat, harveſted in june, and 
broke up directly for a fallow, which fallow con- 
ſiſts of three ploughings; on the third of which 
are fown . coleſeed and lupines, that 
are ploughed under in autumn for wheat ; which 
wheat produces better than any other, except 
that N 255 clover. 


It 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that millet, every ſort of 
maize, panick, &c. for ſcei, are hoed; and flax 
weeded. And from hence it appeats, that we 
know nothing of what you in England call a ſum- 
mer fallow; for, on the contrary, we think gur 
land might be covered with ſome kind of crop 
a due arrangement of which conlt: cus the belt 
huſbandry practiſed in that part of the duichy of 
Milan, | 

A. 8. 


* * This communication is very voluable : here is 
land in the conſtant ſucceſſion of y1o//Hins 1797 π a 
year, and yet keeping the ſoil thus ince c proviece 
tive, is fo far from exbar/ling it, tba eib are 
all profitable : this fact is applicable in all cities, 
and ought to be confidered as a ſtriking leſſon in Hug- 


land. 
f — 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO AGRICULTURE. 


Tranſattions of the Society for the Enccuragement of 
Arts, Manufattures, aud Commerce, Vol. ili. 
t | 


* agricultural part of this volume opens 
with an account of the Earl of Upper OH- 
4 ry's 
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ry's plantations at Ampthill, in Bedfordſhire; 
which is very intereſting, from an almoſt uniform 
ſucceſs. Mr. Gibbs, his lordſhip's manager, de- 
ſcribes the methods purſued in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner. Lombardy poplars he planted in a poor 
ſandy ſoil, which do very well, but thrive much 
better, he ſays, on a moiſt loam, on which ſome 
planted 17 years ago are now near 60 feet high : 
but in a very wet ground he cannot get them to 
grow at all. And oaks in 10 years 16 feet high, 

Next follows a certificate of the trees planted by 
George Roſs, Eſq. at Cromarty, in Scotland, the 
amount 3,189,700 trees, which ſhews with what 
an admirable ſpirit that country is improving. 

Mr. Boys, of Betſhanger, in Kent, deſcribes 
two experiments to aſcertain the beſt ſort of wheat, 
which being an important ſubject, and the parti- 
culars curious, I ſhall give an extract from it. 

* In order to aſcertain what ſort of wheat is 
moſt advantageous on a good, dry, loamy foil, I 
made two experiments. In the autumn of 1776, 
] ſowed 5 half acres with different ſorts of wheat, 
on a Clover hy in the middle of a field of 14 acres, 
which is level, and the ſoil the ſame ; all ſowed in 
one day, and managed preciſely in the ſame manner, 
laid feparately in the barn, and carefully thraſhed 
and meaſured. 

In autumn of 1781, the ſame field being to be 
ſown with wheat: to prove whether a different 
ſeafon and different tilth, it being this time a bean 
Rubble, might make much difference, not having 

any 
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any yellow lammas wheat, I meaſured out 4 half 
acres about the ſame place, for the ſame purpoſe. 


Produce per Value Value per 
Date. Sorts of wheat. acre. per gr. acre. 


7. 3. fo . 8 


Hoary white, 3 43 — 45 — 7 19 7 
Fulham, 34 2$=4 7 4.3 
1777.4 Whiteſtraw, 3 4 0—-43 —7 10 6 
Yellow lammas, 30 0 — 44 —6 12 0 
Brown lammas, 2 7 4 — 44 —6 9 3 
Hoary white, 5 4 4 — $2.6—14 12 of 
ta Fulham, 5 4 0—48 —13 40 
7 White ſtraw, 5 4 0 — 30 — 13 15 o 
Brown lammas, 4 6 0 — 31 — 12 2 3 


The prices annexed were the value of the dif- 
ferent ſorts, as the markets were at the time of 
thraſhing, according to the beſt of my judgment. 
The buſhel contains 8 gallons and 1 quart. The 
crop laſt year was the moſt abundant I ever 
knew, which was owing to. the wet ſummer, as 
that ſuits our dry ſoils very well: the produce in 
general is about 3+ qrs. per acre. It appears by 
theſe experiments, that the hoary white 1s the beſt 
to cultivate on ſuch ſoils, and very far ſuperior to 
the common brown lammas, which I believe is the 
ſort molt generally ſown. 

The Fulham produces about the ſame crop, but 
being a very coarſe wheat, with a thick bran, is 
of very inferior value; there is another ſort of 
white wheat, which is by ſome cultivated in this 
neighbourhogd, called the egg hell wheat, which I 

did 
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did not try, on account of its being ſo free as to 
drop out in the held, which would not ſuit our 
bleak hills; but it is much eſteemed by the mil- 
lers.“ This is a very valuable experiment, and 
proves how neceſſary it is to a farmer to ſpare no 
coſt or pains to procure the beſt ſorts of grain of 
all kinds. The difference in wheat is immenle, 
and more than trebles the rent of the land. I ſhould 
obſcrve, that this hoary white is another name for 
the vc vit wheat I recommended in the laſt number 
of this work. 

Beans as a preparation for wheat makes a great 
Ggure in this memoir; and will, when well culti- 
vated, be found ſuperior to all others. 

The next paper is on dibbling wheat, by Mr, 
Wagſtaffe, of Norwich, but not contain ng any 
new experiments, does not demand particular no- 
tice, The agriculture part of the volume concludes 
with a paper on potatoes, Which I had the honour 
of ſending to the ſociety. 

In the article of manufactures, is a paper on 
making cloth of hop-fi:Iks; but as the date is fo 
long ago as 1761, and we have heard nothing of 
thi: ſcheme ſince, it remains queſtionable ; but 
turely defſervitig farther trials, 

The tran{:ctions of this excellent Society are 
drawn up and publiſhed with ſo much ability, and 
te ſubjects treated are fo truly important, that I 
cannot but expreis my hope that they will be re- 
gularly continued 3 and if the Society would, in 

every 
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every volume, let one 0! the machines in agricul- 
ture in their repoſitory be drawn. engraved, and 
deſcribed; with an account pt thoſe experiments 
that induced them to reward it, it would prove a 
very valuable addition to the work, 


— 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, FOR 
AUGUST, 1785. 


By the flandard Wincheſter buſhel of 8 eallens. 


Wheat. Barley, ' Oats. Beans. 


London, 4 5 2 11 2 1 


COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middleſex, 


Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bed ford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Olouceſter, 
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Wheat. Barley, 
Wilts, 3 2 Ti 
Berks, 39 2 10 
Oxford, 339 2 10 
Bucks, 1 1 

COUNTIES UPON 

Eſſex, 4:6 2 9 
Suffolk, 3 SY. 
Norfotk, 4 3 2 6 
Lincoln, 5 © 2 6 
York, $ > $1 
Durham, 1 — 
Northumberland, 4 6 1 
Cumberland, & - © 2 9 
Weſtmorland, 5 10 2 11 
Lancaſter, 8 2 3-4 
Cheſter, 8 11 8 4 
Monmouth, 8 8 3 0 
Somerſet, 8 2 3 2 
Devon, 3 8 9 
Cornwal, 5 4 2 10 
Dorſet, 4 11 $ 2 
Hampthire, 33 3 2 
Suſſex, 4 2 8 
Kent, 4 1 3 3 
Wales, $7 3 2 
General average, 5 1 ©: 
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LONDON PRICES OF CORN FOR AUGUST. 


1785. 

Grain. Duarters. Value, Price. 

J. 8. 4. „ 
Wheat. —— 1 7,5 86-——— 30,313 3 5——1 14 5 
Rye, — 820 973 © 7—1 4 2 
Barley. —— 3,433——— 4.085 0 O— 3 7 
Malt, ——— 7,197 12,565 8 10 1 14 10 
Beans, — 4,047 6,2:1 17 g— 10 3 
Oats, —— 22,0955—-19,868 11 1——0 17 4 
Peale, —— 1,960——— 3,041 10 5 1 
Totals, 58,003 77.068 12 11 


— — — —  — 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


From Auguſt 26, to September 1785. 


Venice, — 487 | Cadiz, .. 344 
Genoa, 5 45 Madrid, — 34> 
Leghorn, 95 472] Amfterdem | 

. IBS 4 8 
Liſbon, - 637 | Hambro? - 37 4 
Paris, - 283 | Dublin, - 82 


I ſhould defire the reader to keep in his mind, 
that the courſe of exchange has become, for many 
months paſt, very generally more favourable to 

this 
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this kingdom: and that if che rates are compared 
with what they were Iſt decembe:, &c. the dif- 
ference will be found very conſiderable: with this 
remark ſhould be connected the 


PRICE OF BULLION:. : 


1 8 fell the 24th of june laſt from the 

mint price of 31. 178. 101d. per ounce to 
tit. 8 
On the 19th of july it again fell to 37 
And on the 2d of avguſlt it again fell to 3 17 6 


At which price it has continued ever ſince: and 
nearly during the ſame period ſilver has alſo fallen 
from 3 farthings to 1d. an oz. 

This fall in the price of bullion, is a very re- 
markable ſpectacle; for it has not taken place be- 
fore for many years in this kingdom. It muſt be 
connected with the favourable ſtate of our ex- 
changes, which indicate ſuch a balance of pay— 
ments as have thrown conſiderable ſums in coin 
and bullion into this country: and both together 
certainly form a very ſtrong preſumption, that the 
commerce of the kingdom is unuſually flouriſhing. 
Wich Ireland, indeed, after a very favourable rate 
of exchange, it has got down to par, owing, pro- 
bably, to the miſerable ſtate of the connection, be- 
tween the two countries, and the ill blood that 

has 
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has ariſen from the oppolition the commercial pro- 
poſitions met with. The cheapneſs of bullion is 
owing to the plenty of it in the market; how far 
that is affected by our oriental tranſactions does 
not appear: but there are not wanting reaſons to 
believe, that great quantities of wealth have 
poured in from thence, while our foreign com- 
merce was in a leſs favourable ſtate, without hay- 
ing any effect on the price of bullion—and that 
the preſent appearance is not derived from that 
quarter, It forms a pleaſing proſpect of thoſe ac- 
cumulating bleſſings, which we may hope for from 
the continuance of that great patron of human in- 
duſtry, PEACE. 


A. To 


— 


i 


QUERIES ON LAND-DRAINING ANSWERED. 
By Mr. Michael Maſon, of Crondon Park, Eſſex. 


Communicated by the Right Honourable Lord Petre. 


My Lozp, 


1 RecxiveD the honour of your Lordſhip's letter, 


and have endeavoured to anſwer the queries in 
the beſt manner I am capable of; but, as I had no 
regular plan to go by, and was quite a novice when 
I began farming, all I can judge from is my own 
obſcrvations, which may be very erroneous. 1 
think your lordſhip has tenants of much more ex- 
perience and judgment in this branch of farming 
than I am. 
Your lordſhip will obſerve, that ſome of the que- 
ries about the expences are anſwered by guels, for, 


although I have always kept a regular account of 
Vol. IV. Ne 22. U the 
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the labour of each field, I never made any account 
of materials; and the labour has varied per acre, 
as ſome are ditched nearer together than others. 
Upon the whole, I think my caiculation 1s pretty 
near; but if any of the queries are not anſwered ſa- 
tisfatorily, upon information from your lordſhip, 
I will endeavour to tranſmit you all the informa- 


tion I can. 
I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, with great 


reſpect, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


M. MASON, 
Crondon Park, March 7, 1785. 


To the Rizht Honourable 
Lord Petre. 


M. A I. M UA 
Query I. 
What is the expence of labour per rod? 


Anſwer, 24d. per rod and ſmall beer, or 210. no 
beer. | 


II, 
I Lat oug bi to be their depih? 


Anſtoer. From 1 to 2 inches deeper than the 
wings or lide drains, 


III. Vat 
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What length is adviſable for the main drains to run 
without a vent? 


Anſwer. That muſt depend on the ſituation of 
the land to be drained : if the land is not level, it 
will require more main drains to take advantage of 
the vallies, in which we are frequently obliged to 
bring a long main drain, and bring winzs frem the 
riſing ſides into it; but, ſuppoſing your land to be 
a regular fall, my method is to drain as much as I 
poſſibly can by ſide-drains. For example; a pi-ce 
of land 30 rods wide, if an open ditch at the fide, 
I ſhould bring all my wings the whole width of 
the field ſingle into it; but if to go throvgh a 
bank, I ſhould make a main drain about a rod 
diſtant from the bank, nearly parallel with it, hut 
rather nearer at the lower end, which ſhould 
carry from 5 to 6 wings through the bank, the 
main drain not being. more than 6 or 7 rod long, 
will carry the water quick enough ; but if your 
main drain has to carry the water a conſiderable dil. 
tance, I think it ſhould not carry ſo much, but re- 
gulate it nearly by this rule: a main drain to con- 
vey water 30 rods can carry 70 rods of wings, and 
ſo in proportion, the ſhorter the main drain the 
greater quantity of wings. 


IV. 


To every ten acres, er thereavouts, what euantily 
of main drains are generally ujed ? 


Anſwered above. | 
U 2 | SIDE 


C _ lt — 


———  _}ww + 7 


OB een % „ 7 ptr ww a 


| 


— 5 ——— 
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*. 
What is the expence of labour per rod? 


Anſwer, We make no difference, Same as firſt 
anſwer. 


VI. 


What quantity per acre ? 


Anſwer. In molt ſoils a rod apart; but ſoils that 
are very looſe will draw further—a rod and half, 


VII. 


bat is the value of the work of the plough, per 
acre, uſed in taking out the firſt ſpit ? 


Anſwer. It varies according to different people's, 
method; my general method is to plough with a 
common plough and a pair of horſes two furrows 
different ways, leaving a baulk in the middle, 
which I afterwards plough out with a larger plough 
and three horſes abreaſt, which will turn a turrow 
regularly about two inches deeper than the land is 
generally ploughed ; the expenſe, not reckoning 


any thing for the maſter, who | ſuppole attends and 


marks out the ditches, is about 18d. per acre, 
ditches a rod apart; this method is for fallow. 


VIII, 
bat oug bt te be their aepth ? 


Anſwer, 
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Anſwer. We generally dig them two ſpits after 
the plough, 20 to 22 inches, main drains 22 to 24 
inches; the ſtiffer the bottom the fleeter the ditch, 


IX. 
Il hat I-ngth ſhould the fide drains be? 


Anſwer. Anſwered in the third anſwer, 


X. 
How many feet afunder ſhould they be placed? 


Anſwer. Anſwered in the ſixth anſwer. 


XI. 


What quantity of buſhes and ſtraw per acre, and 
their value? 


Anſwer, I have never kept any account of this 
expenſe, as we generally have the ſtraw and the 
buſhes part on the premiſes and part purchaſcd, 
and we generally carry in a quantity at a time, fo 
that I cannot tell for certain what quantity of either 
is uſed; but as near as I can gueſs, a load of 
buſhes containing 120 faggots, will do about 369 
rods ; and a load of ſtraw containing 120 bottles“, 
the ſame; the load of buſhes is generally worth 
about 148. and the ſtraw 18s. per load. I there- 
fore calculate this expenſe about 12s. per acre, 
ditches a rod apart, | 


3 | XII. At 


. Truſſes. 
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At what time fliould this improvement be made on 
a jallow or a lay? 


Anſwer. I prefer a lay, if layed down level, as 
J have a plough on a very {imple conſtruction, 
with which, and fix horſes, I can plough from 10 
to 12 inches deep, and lay the furrows as regular 
as a man can with a ſpade; ſo that after the ditch 
is digged and filled, the furrow can be put into its 
place again, and rolled with a large roller quite 
level; and then I dig but one ſpit with the bottom 
land ditching-ſpade 14 inches deep. The expenſe 
2s, 84. per 20 rod, the digger returning the fur- 
row to its place. I alſo uſe this plough on fallow, 
but it does not anſwer ſo well, as the moulds fall 


into the furrow; the expenſe on fallow digging iS 
18. 2d. per rod. 


XIII. 


Which is the beſt way of laying the land for the 
wheat crop? Croſs the drains, or is it indifferent 
which way the furrows run? 


Anſwer, I make it a point to draw my drains as 
much crols the land as the level will admit of. 


XIV. 


What is the expenſe per acre cf the h work t9 
ibe farmer ? 


Anwer. 


3 c 
8 — — = 1 = — — . 


1 
2 ̃ — om 
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Anſwer. As near as I can gueſs, on a falluw 
Where two ſpits are digged, 435. 6d. per acre; 
with my plough and one ſpit, about s. on lay 
with the plough, about 358. without the piuuph, 
and the ſpits ſet, about 47 s. per acre. 


XV, 


Which kind of crop receives moſt benefit by drain- 
ing? And does not the firſt crop often repay the ex- 
penſes of this capital improvement ? 

Anſwer, I think wheat, bariey, clover, and tur- 
nips; the other part accidental, depending in a 


great meaſure on the ſcaſon. The great advantage 


of land draining is, we can plough earlier in the 
ſpring, and later in the autumn; and it certainly 
makes the land tilth eaſter, and the land can be 
kept clcan with leſs expenſe; but it is too much 
for the farmer to expect his return the Hrit crop; 
I believe I have known ſome particular piece 
that has repaid the expenſe in two creps. Ic 
certainly is a very beneficial improvement to the 
farmer. 


— 


CONCERNING LAND-DITCHING. 
By the Right Honourable Lord Peire. 


WITH A PLATE. } 


AND-Ditching, or hollow draining, is little 
attended to out of the counties of Hertford 
U 4 and 


_ — 
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and Eſſex, where it is practiſed not only to carry 
off the water from ſpringy ſpewy ſoils, but as a 
meliorator of {tiff loamy clays, ſuch as are fo tena- 
cious of rain as to render the land porchy in winter 
and water bound in ſpring ; thoſe of the firſt de- 
ſcription, it is pretty univerſally acknowledged, re- 
ceived great improvement by the draining off the 
water; but thoſe of the latter are not ſo generally 
known to receive benefit from the operation of 
land-ditching. Therefore, would it not be highly 
beneficial to publiſh the expenſe, method, and ef- 
fects of that great and valuable improvement, 
when lo many rich, though wet, counties are to- 
tally ignorant ot that operation in huſbandry ? 
The expenſe and general method is pretty ac- 
curately aſcertained in the encloſed letter from 
Mr. Maſon. | 
The engravings of the implements might be 
publiſhed according to the encloſed drawing. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur drains filled with wood and covered as 
uſual with ſtraw or ruſhes, are preferable to ſtones 
or any other kind of material; the reaſon is, 
that as the wood decays the water continnes to pals. 
When filled with ſtones, and the drains ſtop up, 
which muſt be expected to take place in time, the 
earth becomes quite ſolid round the ſtones, and as 
they do not decay, the filtering of the water is far 
ever obſtructed ; not ſo when buſhes or wood are 


ved 
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uſed; continual filtering and drainiag are then for 
ever to be perceived; and by repeating the operation 
ſecond time, cutting the drains tranſverſely of the 
old ones, the benefit of the filterings through the 
rotten wood is ſecured, and the ſpewing up of old, 
broken, and damaged drains corrected and carried off. 
Moreover, as buſhes form a much greater number 
of cavities than either ſtones or poles, they are leſs 
able to ſtop up, and encourages filtering more than 
larger and more ſolid bodies. 


The general effects. 


The land, after draining, not being ſo much 
chilled by the long continuance of the winter-wa- 
ter on the ſurface, produces earlier vegetation in 
the ſpring ; the grals is rendered of a better kind 
the white clover is encouraged, which ſeldom fails 
in Eſſex and Hertfordſhire to chequer the land- 
ditched fields with its ſweet appearance. Tillage- 
land is rendered much more manageable, it dries 
gradually and early in the ſpring ; the bad effects 
of land being catched full of water when the 
parching winds in march ſuddenly harden the 
ſurface of wet grounds, 1s prevented, and the earth 
breaks kindly. This in a ſhort time alters the very 
nature of the ſoil: the weeds and graſſes change 
their colour; every plant that grows loſes the ap- 
pearance of rankneſs; the corn encreaſes in quan- 
tity and weight; and every benefit a farmer can 
with, is more or leſs the conſequence of this firſt 
of all improvements, in proportion as the ſoil draws 
well or ill. 


Ex- 


1 
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Explanation of the Plate. 


Ficuret I. The ſpad- for digging the firſt ſpit, 


From @ to 5 _ 13 inches 
to c _ 4 
a to d _ 7 


Ficurt II. The ſpade for the ſecond ſpit. 


Frometof — 13 inches 
Fang I 
e to þ — 4 


Frou III. The ſcoop for cleaning the moulds 
after the ſecond ſpade. The ſcoop part 13 inches 
long and 11 wide. 


Ficurs IV. A ſection of the drain, as filled 
with wood; the largeſt at bottom, and ſmaller as 
it riſes. 


O B- 
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„C ATT 00 
By the Editor, 


ET us, for curioſity, examine in the red book 
the number of peers there are in the three 


kingdoms, 
...... 
Blood royal, - s.: 
Dukes, - = — 22 
Marquiſſes, - - 2 
Earls, * — 85 
Viſcounts, — - I7 
Barons, - - - 80 
Biſhops, - - 26 
SC 0:4: MX: 
Dukes, 2 2 9 
Earls, | - - 45 
V:ſcounts, - - 4 
Barons, — - — 27 
ien e e 
Duke, 2 2 1 
Earls, - - - 61 
Viſcounts, - - 48 
Barons, = - 49 
Biſhops, - - 21 
500 
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Of theſe 500 peers we may allow 100 for minors, 
abſent from England, or diſabled by age, &c. from 
any active exertions, The remaining 4co are men 
of large landed property, who probably reſide upon 
that property for a conſiderable portion of the year, 
Much the greater part actually keep land in their 
hands to cultivate either for convenience or amule- 
ment: is it poſſible to believe, that 400 of the 
beſt educated men in the kingdom can be in that 
ſituation, and not make obſervations that are ap- 
plicable to improving the cultivation of their eſtates? 
Such a ſuppoſition ought to be perfectly incredible. 
And if of their own eflates, why not of other 
peoples eſtates ? why not of the national agricul- 
ture in general? Jo ſuppoſe ſuch a maſs of men 
of rank, to whoſe rank patriotic ideas ought to be- 
long, as a part of that luſtre which makes all rank 
reſpectable; to ſuppoſe them wanting in any feel- 
ing which ought to be characteriſtic of a high ſta- 
tion, is very far indeed from my intention. I 
ſimply ſtate it as a misfortune to the community, 
that only Two + of the nobility have condeſcended 
to lay before the public any particulars of their 
agriculture. That many of them are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of cruly valuable experiments and obſerva- 
tions, is not to be doubted ; the communication of 
which would contribute to-the advance of that art 
to which they muſt all neceſſarily be friends. 

Lord Petre's remarks on draining are exceeding- 
ly juſt ; whoever putſues his directions will find the 
advantage af them ; and no improvement is more 
decidedly profita' e. A. . 


+ Duke of Northumberland and Lord Petre. 
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ON PLANTING AND THE USE OF RESIN- 
OUS TREES, 


By Joſhua Grighy, E. of Drintſton Link, Member 
for the County of Suffolk. 


Dear SIR, 
| bo compliance with your requeſt in a late con- 


verſation upon the ſubject of fir-planting, I offer 
to your peruſal the following reſult of my own ex- 
perience ; and, I believe, I cannot more accu- 
rately anſwer the enquiries you propoſe, than by 
arranging them in this manner. 
Query I. 
Names of the trees ? | 
Anſwer. Larch, Spruce, Silver, Weymouth. 
II. 
Of what age when planted ? 


Anſwer, Four years old. 


III. 
Of what age now (1785) ? 


Anſwer, Some few of 22 years, the reſt of 
13 years, 


IV. 


Of what circumference at the ground, and at 
ſix feet from it, with their preſent height.? 
Anſcwer. 
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Anſwer. Larch, from 56 to 38 inches at the 
ground; at ſix fect from it, from 34 to 40 inches; 
height, from 37 to 40 feet. 

Spruce, at ground, 40 inches ; at ſix feer, from 
25 to 30 inches; height, from 30 to 35 feet. 

Silver, at ground, from 40 to 49 inches; at ſix 
feet, ſrom 26 to 32 inches; height, from 30 to 
35 feet. 

Weymouth, at ground, from 40 to 44 N at 
ſix feet, from 26 to 31 inches; height, from 30 
to 35 feet. 


V. 
Upon what ſoil? 


An ſcwer. The ſoil is of that mixed nature, which, 


when in tillage, produced fair crops of every kind, 
at the rent of 11s. per acre, 


VI. 
How was the ground prepared? 
Anſwer. By double trenching, at gd per rod. 
vn. 
What is the colour and grain of each kind of 


tree? 


Anſwer. I have now before me pieces of a foot 
long of each of the above trees, ſplit and poliſhed 
by the plane for examination. The larch, in both 
reſpects, is much ſuperior to all; its colour is 
nearly that of the foreign red deal; its grain more 


tree 
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free from knots, and more compact than any of 
the reſt, | 
The ſpruce and filver are nearly ſimilar in white- 
neſs of colour ; but of a much ſofter ſubſtance. 
The Weymouth has a mixed appearance, but 
of the looſeſt texture. 


VIII. 
To what uſes have they been applied? 


Anſwer, The chief uſe to which (with much ſa- 
tisfaction and advantage) I have applied the larch 
and ſpruce, has been for the roofs of ſmall barns, 
cottages, ſtables, and ſneds. For theſe purpoſes 
(being conſtantly dry) they are equal to aſh or elm, 
and of much lighter weight, | 

I have likewiſe applied the larch, ſpruce, Wey- 
mouth, and ſcotch in fencing with poſt and rail; 
but cannot recommend any of them for that pur- 
pole. They are too porous to bear expolure to 
the weather, and will not laſt above two or three 
years, But in this ſituation too, the larch and 
ipruce retain their ſuperior value, and are the laſt 
to fall, 

I ought to mention, that all were put up le, 
with the bark on; perhaps they might (like the 
alder) have endured the ſeaſons better, it [tripped 
of their covering before they were uſed. 

In this account I have intentionally omitted the 
ſcotch fir; many hundreds of which I have blend- 
ed in the above applications, but place it in the 
loweſt rank, except the Weymouth, which 

moulders 
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moulders and decays the firſt of all the reſinous 
tribe. 

And I cannot but lament, that, in the numerous 
and expenſive plantations, which within a few years 
have been made, and are daily making, as orna- 
mental to the Parks and ſeats of the nobility and 
gentlemen of England, fo vile and ſhabby an in- 
cumbrance as the ſcotch fir, ſhould be admitted 
within their grounds. Baniſh it, ye future im- 
provers, to its native mountains ! or place it 
(where alone it ought to find indulgence) upon bar- 
ren hills and uncultivated wilds, 

With ſincere wiſhes for the ſucceſs of your 
honourable and diſintereſted endeavours to ſerve 
your country and mankind, 

I am, dear fir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


J. GRIGBY.: 
Drinkſton Link, Sept. 19, 1785. 


* * am much obliged to Mr. Grigby for this valu- 
able paper : it applies to the only unaſcertained point 
now in planting, the worth of the trees ; and till that 
7s well underſtood from experience, the profit of thus ap- 
plying land that will yield other wann Productions, 


muſt continue queſtionable, 
A. J. 


ACCOUNT 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF TROSTON, 
By Capel Lofft, Ei. of Treſton Hall, near Bury. 


DAR Sis, 


pa 4g to my promiſe I ſend you an 
account of 


FVV 


Tais village (with the name of which the anti- 
quarian may amuſe himſelf, with my conſent to 
enoble its origin, by deriving it, if he pleaſcs, even 
from the fated ſtone of Troy) conſiſts of 1wenty- 
eight bouſes. | might, perhaps, plead Lord Coke's 
authority to call it a town, ſince it has a church 
for the celebration of divine ſervice ; but it may 
be more to the advantage of Troſton, to be of 
ſome conſideration amongſt the viilages, than to 
aſpire to a title under which it muſt appear inſig- 
nificant, And, in fair truth, whether the real 
pleaſures of fociety, or the eſſential advantages to 
the great community: be regarded, this perhaps is 
the more reſpectable appellation of the two; and, 
without inſiſting on the derivation given by the 
venerable lawyer juſt quoted, who explains village 
to be a place in which the fruits of the earth are 
laid up from the adjacent country, there is ſuffi- 
cient, in fact, to vindicate the honour of this rural 
name, and to eſtabliſh its decent conſequence in 
the ANNALS OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Of tlie 28 houſes, the aſſeſſment to window 


lights is, | 
Old duty, — „ - 8-0 
New ditto, - $7 13 
The lights are, 1 houſe - 36 
1 Do. - 21 
4 do, between 20 and 10 
3 do. - 9 
11 do. - 6 


20 


Seven are excuſed on account of poverty: one 
exempted as being the Poor Houle. | 

Aſk: ſſment to the houſe duty, £1 2-0 

Only ve houſes aſſeſſed. 
Before I go to the land- tax and poer rate, it may 
be proper to ſpecify the land in the pariſh. Of 
our own I can anſwer pretty exactly; and for the 
reſt, by the obligingneſs of our neighbours, I be- 
lieve I have as good an account, 


SS 
Paſture, + - 143 0 0 
Arable, - 205 © 0 
Common feld, - 007; -@&. © 
Mixed, paſture & arable, 4 2 o 
8 
Common, about 83 © 19 
1028 2 19 
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The heath is very undetermined as to quantity: 
there are ſeveral rights of intercommon upon it. 
The principal uſe for it at preſent is for a ſheep- 
walk, 

The 945 acres above ſpecified, ſtand at the 
yearly value of 595 l. as ſtated in the aſſeſſment to 
the poor's rate; which appears to be fairly made 
to the full rents. But it muſt be remarked, that 
this includes the valuation to tithe and glebe ; 
which are farmed by_an inhabitant, who ſtands at 
110 l. in the aſſeſſment on that account. 

The glebe is as underneath. 


Paſture - 4 
Arable - - 8 
Field - - 46 


58 


If it ſtands at 8 8. per acre, this is 231. 4s. ſay 
231. allowing the remaining 87 J. for tithes, then 
the pariſh rental will be (by the deduction of 87 1.) 
508 J. This, to the number of acres, is as near 
as is well poſſible 10 8. gd. per acre. 


The aſſeſſment to the poor's rate at 
rd. in the pound for a ſingle rate, 


ſtands - - £9 4 
This at 21 penny rates, as was the caſe 
laſt year, would give „„ l 4" 1 


In 18 years from 1767, the average is 
44 J. with a very ſmall fraction be- 
A 2 yond : 
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yond : the total in that time being 

; only — — - £3 4 tt 
Beyond then, it would be at the annual 

| aſſeſſinent above taken as the aver- 


| | age, - "=" - 795 4 11: 
For the firſt 9 years of this period, the 

* average 15 rather below 39 1. 350 3 10 
| | The greateſt ſum hitherto aſſeſſed, was 
| in 1783, by 25 rates on 21. 98. 7d. 

| penny rate, - - $3 219-7 
| The leaſt in 1767, by 13 rates 

of 21. 5s. Id. - - 29 5 6: 
# The mean of theſe two, very near ex- 

|F actly, was aſſeſſed in 1769, 45 0 10 


To the land- tax the pariſh is aſſeſſed 92 8 © 


Outgoings, excluſive of non-enumerated taxes, 
as ſervants tax, horſe and wheel tax, &c. are as 


| follow : | 
| Houſe, — — - F I 2 O 
. Lights, old duty, - 13-8 6 
| Ditto new, - - T2. 9 
Poor rate on average, - „ 
Land tax, - - - 92 8 0 
167 18 6 


Tithe and glebe farmed at 110l. value: 
ſet at no more than it is farmed, 110 © 0 


277 18 6 


Rents as per aſſeſmmentt. CL. 595 o © 


Common, 
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Common. 


The ſtock of great cattle on the common is at 
preſent 84, of which 


4 Farmers keep each - 10 
2 ditto each — 1 
1 ditto - - 

1 ditto - 8 
1 ditto - - - 
1 ditto - - 
1 ditto - 3 


11 


S 8 


Theſe 11 inhabitants make this uſe of the com- 
mon at the preſent time. 


Sheep Walt: 


On this there are about 7co ſheep belonging to 
Mr. Day's farm. You know the heath, and the 
nature of the ſoil, as I have had the pleaſure of 
accompanying you on it. I am not aware, there- 
fore; that any thing farther can be collected for 
your information on this particular, Except only 
that this right of ſheep-walk is exerciſed over :he 
open- field lands; and I underſtand ſeveral of the 
land-owners wiſh to ſettle an exchange of lands, 
and to lay the common field together, for the 
convenience they expect to derive trom its being 
made compact and encloſed. If this deſigu can be 
ſettled for the general benefit, amongſt the parties 

5 con- 
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concerned, it will be my wiſh to promote it ſo far 
as is properly in my power, 


Size of Farms. 


There are no great farms in Troſton. The 
largeſt is as follows, and I believe pretty exact. 


1 

Paſture, - - 73 -0.-9 

Arable, - - - 113 0 0 

Field, - - . 8 

Open field, - - 610 © 

282 o o 

Rent, - - L. 140 0 0 
The next farm to this rents, excluſive 

of a cottage, at - - C20 00 

Poultry. 


There are few geele on the common this ſea- 
ſon, I believe, ſeldom any more than about a 
dozen, kept by one of the inhabitants, and which, 
as you know, we are very glad to ſee on our pond ; 
or, if they pleaſe, in the ſhrubbery. They run ſo 
much hazard from their natural enemies, that they 
ſeem entitled to ſuch protection as they can find. 
Turkies are not ſafe even at home; much leſs are 
they truſted on the common. The few inhabitants 
who raiſe any, have had full proof that the num- 
ber of the foxes, and their talents of enterprize, 
are an over- match to their efforts on the defenſive. 


vet 
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Yet with all this diſadvantage, poultry is railed 
both for the uſe of the families, and for ſale, in 
a tolerable quantity, the ſize an ſituation of the 
place conſidered. If the deitroyers on the grand 
ſcale are reſpected, not ſo the ſmaller: laſt year 
the pariſh paid for 13 dozen of moles, We have 
another ſtrong party of treebooters, the hates and 
rabbits, as my young plantations, and I fear the 
crops of my neighbours, have experienced. 
Againſt rabbits, where they greatly abound, I con- 
feſs that no effectual mode of fencing has yet oc- 
curred to me. 


Hogs. 


Conſidering the ſize, ſituation, and circum- 
ſtances of the village, fewer of this uſeful animal 
are kept than might naturally be ſuppoſed. I 


have, therefore, no particular intelligence on this 
head. 


Courſe of Crops and Produce per Acre. 


I have received from two farms information, 
which (omitting the quantity of acres in each 
piece) is thus: 


buſh. peck. ce. Sus. 


Sow of wheat per acre 2 1 produce 4 2 
=. +, Wyo, - 11 1 
Barley (farm A) 2 2 — 5 o 

Ditto (farm B) — 4 2 


X 4 | Oats 
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buſh. peck co. buſh, 
Sow of oats (farm A) 3 © produce 5 © 
Do. (farm B) 
Rye . s %ͤ ũõü] e024 
Peale - . 
Do. on an acre and half, about 33 
Succeſſion. 


Summer tilth tor wheat ; barley after wheat or 
bats. Summer-tilth for rye ; oats after rye. Sum- 
mer-tilth for turnips ; barley after turnips.— En- 
cloſed land lay with graſs feed with the barley ; 
field-land with ſmall peaſe after the barley or oats. 


Weeds. 


My great uncle, Mr. Maddocks, made ſame 
pretty little groves, principally oak. Time muſt. 
entitle them to ſpeak for themſclves. Seven or eight 
and forty years, you well know, is (in moſt ſoils 
and ſituations at leaſt) but the childhood of this 
ſpecies of timber : yet, to thoſe who look beyond 
their perſonal intereſts and gratifications, it is ſome- 
thing peculiarly touching to contemplate the acorn 
burſting into life, deſtined to a long progreſſion of 
improvement; perhaps even centuries after the 
hand that planted, and the eye that viewed its ger- 
minating, ſhall be no more. If to ſome this be a 
dilcourzging, to others it is an animating thought. 
For myſelf, I have ſet acorns, though as yet the 
quantity is lo ſmall, and the ſucceſs ſo undeter- 


mined, 
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mined, that to ſay more would be idle. If years 
and opportunity are extended, I mean that the 
heath ſhall ſee its firs, larches, and beech; and 
new ſcenes of ſylvan life ſpread on the waſte, 


Hemp. 


I ought before to have noticed the culture of 
this plant in a field or two. The perſon who 
raiſed it, ſold the produce of half an acre for four 
guineas, and thinks he could have made more 
of it. 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS. 


I find by my account, that the inhabitants (ex- 
cluſive of ſuch ſervants as are not comprehended 
under the deſcription of the ſeveral families) were, 
at the end of the year 1784, as follows: 


Huſbands - 31 
Wives — 31 
Widowers remaining unmarried, 8 
Widows ditto - 7 


Thomas Coe, the clerk of the pariſh, had of his 
deſcendants then living in Troſton, fons 4 
Grand children of thoſe ſons, 14 


Of the 31 pair abovementioned, 24 had children 
living, as follow: 
Males - » $$ 
Females — 44 
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On an average more than 3 each. 


Of thele 1 family had - 7 

2 ditto had each - 6 

4 ditto had each - 5 

7 39 

More than five each. . 


There are at preſent of inhabitants, as before 
explained, 


Males 


- - 92 
Females - - 89 
181 


Add to theſe (according to the beſt information 


I could procure) 23 ſervants not enumerated under 
other deſcriptions. 


Males and females 6 181 
Servants - - 23 
204. 


More than 7 on an average in each houſe. 
There are of freehold, enabling them to exerciſe 
the right of voting at-clections, - 9 
Our quota to che militia was I 


Here follows, extracted from the regiſter, the 
number of births, deaths, and marriages from 
1679; the two former to the end of 1784, by ſep- 
tennary periods: the latter goes no further than 
1755. It ſeems the terrors of the tremendous mar- 
riage act, productive of ſo many wrongs to nature 

| and 
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and ſociety, prevented the record of matrimonial 
contract being kept even here: ſmall as the riſque 


to the miniſter might be judged in this place. 


Marriages. Births. 


Deaths. 


Tears. mar. m. f. total. m. f. total. dif. 
1. From 1679 0 1685, 11 — 18 18 36 — 15 14 29 — 7 
2. 1685 to 1692, 9 — 16 13 29 — 8 7 15 — 14 
3. —— 1692 to 1699. 10 — 17 26 43 — 11 16 27 — 16 
4.— 1699 to 1706, 8 — 24 22 46 — 15 9 24 — 22 
5, — 17c6t0 1713, 14 — 20 15 35 — 20 15 35 — © 
6. —— 1713 to 1720, 10 — 26 22 48 — 20 17 37 — 11 
7.— 1720t0 1727, 7 — 27 14 41 — 16 14 30 — 1 
69 — ; 278 3 197 — 81 
Males, - - - 148 — 100 
Females, — * 8 130 — 97 
Difference, — = = - 18 — 3 
Births. Deaths. . 
Fears. mar. m. f. tot. . f. let. dif. 
. — 1727 19 1734. 97 6 20 15 35 — 2 
9.— 1734 t01741, 14 — 24 17 41 — 17 14 31 — 10 
10.—1741 to 1748, 13 — 20 17 37 — 16 10 26— 11 
11, —1748 to 1755. 7 — 23 20 43 — 17 14 31 — 12 
12.— 755 to 1762, 13 — 21 20 41 — 19 16 35 — 6 
13.— 1762 to 1769, 13 — 27 24'51 — 16 13 29 — 22 
14. ——1769 to 1776, 8 — 23 22 45 — 22 13 35 — 10 
| 76—157 137 294—118 104 222 72 
Firſt period of 49 years, < 278 hs 269 
Second period of 49 years, 294 
Difference - - — 16 in favour of the laſt. 


From 
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Births. Deaths. 
Years. mar. m. f. total. m. f. total. 
From 1776 to 1778, 12— 8 4 12— 6 3 9g — 


278 
294 
12 
584 
148 100 
Males, . - 157 _ 118 
4 3 
zog 221 
130 97 
Females, — - 3 137 _ 104 
8 6 
275 20 
Total males and females, + 584 4128 


Difference of births, - 156 


14 


Births. Deaths. 
Years. m. f. total, m. f. total. 
From 1778 to 1784, 19 18 37 —16 12 28 — 9 
309 2759 O—221 2079 o 
328 293 621 —237 219 456 
Difference, +» - = - __ 18 
The greateſt number of marriages in theſe periods, is 
from 1706 to 1773, and from 1734 to 122 in each 
period - — — 
The feweſt from 1720 to 727. and * from 1748 to 
1755, in each - 7 
The greateſt number of births, is Henk ven to 2 51 
The leaſt, from 1685 . — ; 29 
The leaſt of deaths is the ſame period as the leaſt of 
births, 1685 to 1692, - - - 15 
The greateſt from 1713 to 1720, . . 48 
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The compariſon may be ſtated another way. 


Years. Births. Deaths. 
1677 to 1685, 36 29 
1692, 29 15 
1699, 189 (43 130 | 27 
1706, 46 24 
1713, 35 35 
1720, 48 37 
1727, 41 30 
1734. 203 (36 159\ 35 
1741, 41 31 
1748, - 26 
1755. 43 31 
1702, 41 35 
1769, 22051 163 (29 
1776, 45 35 
1783. 42 33 


Hence we ſee, that in theſe periods of 35 years, 
population has increaſed very conſiderably. 

I flatter myſelf this abridged regiſter is at once 
conſiſtent with the plan of your Annals, and con- 
tributory, in ſome meaſure, to the information de- 
ſired by the Odiham Society. If there are any 
lights in it that may aid the reſearches of my re- 
ſpected friend Dr. Price, your own, and thoſe of 
other gentlemen who have given a part of their time 
to the diſcuſſion of this intereſting queſtion con- 
cerning the ſtate of population, it will be a ſincere 
pleaſure to have been inſtrumental ; and ſhould it 
appear to have this tendency, my deſign is to make 

the 
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the ſame abſtra& from the Stanton regiſters, which 
are now by me, and then, perhaps, from that of 
the parith of Ix worth, the communication of which 
is obl'gingly promiſed me. 

In Troſton, agriculture is almoſt the {ule em- 
ploy. We have reſident amongſt us neither 
butcher, baker, nor barber; neither divine, ſur- 
geon, nor apothecary ; nor, till I imported that 
evil, a lawyer. I ſhould obſerve, that the pariſh 
regiſter of late years (and, as I conjecture, for a 
long time paſt) comprehends nearly the whole 
number of inhabitants, there ſeeming to have been 
very few diſſenters. Indeed it is chiefly in large 
towns that eſtabliſhment, and efforts againſt eſta- 
bliſhments, exert themſelves. I have alſo to re- 
mark, that a large proportion of the families now 
inhabiting Troſton, are to be traced on the regiſter 
near a century back. 

I am to obſerve, that when the inſpector viſited 
us, though there were many ſpinners, he did not 
find one cauſe of complaint. | 

The living of Troſton is in the crown. The 
manor was formerly, as many others, appendant 
to the abbacy of Bury; afterwards I do not trace 
it, till it came, ſomewhat more than a century from 
hence, into the poſſeſſion of Mr. Robert Maddocks, 
who was grand-father on the maternal fide to my 
mother, He married Ann Byſhe, of whoſe writ- 
ing ſpecimens are preſerved in the Muſeum, for the 
variety and elegance of the hands, 

In 
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In this houſe, whence I write, my uncle Ed- 
ward Capell, and my mother, were born: and 
the mother of the gardener who now lives with us 
(and whom I think it not impertinent to mention, 
as his regard for the family, his knowledge and in- 
duſtry deſerves) lived a ſervant here upwards of 
ninety years palt. I may be allowed a ſort of par- 
tial affection, on account eſpecially of my mother, 
to this village. I know how much of ruſtic ſim- 
plicity there is in this way of talking; but a ruſtic 
I am, and a ruſtic I am proud to be; only wiſhing 
] had the knowledge proper to ſupport that cha- 
racter in its true reſpectability. Here I have glad- 
ly fixed myſelf, and would wiſh to end my days. 
But as I am inſenſibly running into particulars that 
little concern the public (and for which, perhaps, 
only the philoſophy of minds that can ſurround 
and feel like yours will have patience with me) I 


haſten to an end, adding only ſome little memo- 
randa relative to the growth of trees. 


Girth of ſome trees in the garden, of about 37 years 


ſtanding. 
July 24, 1785. Akenſide's oak 4 feet | 
6 inches from the ground, = 2 f. 6 in. 
Brundiſh's, ſame height from the 
ground, - > . 3 101 
Maddocks's, — . 23 $ 


Sept. 
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Sept. 5, 1785. Cowley and Thomſon's 
tree 5 feet 4 inches from the 


ground. — - 4 71 
Milton's at ditto. — - 4 21 
Sept. 16, 1785. Linnæus's 9 0 1 
Shakeſpear's mulberry, 1 


Sept. 16, 1785. Capel's oak (an old 
ſpreading pollard) - | 
Sept. 14, 1785. Evelyn's elm, op- 
polite to the pond by the court 


yard, an old tree; 5 feet from the 
ground, - - 11 9 


You ſee I have indulged in ſome inſtances pri- 
vate reſpect, in others public veneration in naming 
theſe trees. O, that you could find me, or that I 
could poſſibly diſcover a ſituation and a tiee ſuffi · 
ciently pictureſque to be Rouſſeau. He too, tho 
not deſtined to enlarge the ſphere of practical agri- 
culture, was L' Ami des Champs. 


Yours, &c. 


| CAPEL LOFEFT. 
Sept. 16, 1785. 


TRANS- 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ODIHAM 
SOCIETY. 


. 


A Memoir delivered at the Adjournment of the Ge- 
neral Meeting the 19th Day of Auguſt 1785, 


GENTLEMEN, 

A® I am going to ſubmit to your conſideration, 

a propoſal which I believe will be judged to 
be of great conſequence, both to the community 
and to the ſociety, I ought to make an apology for 
anticipating an object, which, if valuable, would 
probably ſome time or other have engaged the at- 
tention of ſome member more converlant in the 
theory and practiſe of agricultural ceconomy, and 
better qualified to explain the importance of ſuch 
an object. My only excuſe muſt be the ſenſe of 
duty, which binds every one to the ſociety of which 
he is a member, to ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as ſeem 
molt likely to contribute to the ſucceſs of the So- 
ciety, and add to its means of benefiting the pub- 
lic. If an object be valuable, it matters not, I 
hope, by whom it is propoſed. 

I do not mean to detain your attention, by enu- 
merating the advantages, or expatiating on the 
pleaſures of Agriculture: I hope both the one and 
the other have been too often and too well told in 
the ſucceſs of thoſe gentlemen, whom I have the 
honour of addrefling, to need recounting here; [ 
wiſh only to call your attention, for a few minutes, 
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to the preſent ſtate of the Society, and to the juſt 
expectations of the public. | 

It is new mare than two years ũnce we had the 
pleaſure of ſecing this Society citabliſhed, under 
the approbation and ſupport of 2 few triends in 
Odiham and its neighbourhood, The obvious 
utility of an inſtitution for the improvement of 
Agriculture certainly promiſed ſuccels ; but I be- 
lieve that its moſt ſanguine well-wiſhers did not ex- 
pect ſo numerous and konourable a patronage fo 
ſoon and ſo extenſively collected. With all their 
partiality, they, doubtleſs, did not foreſee ſo ample 
and ſatisfactory a proof of its apparent utility. 
| There are indecd ſome advantages, which I had 
almoſt called peculiar to this Society, which may 
reaſonably encourage a liberal patronage, ariſing 
from the county in which it is ſituated, from the 
place in which it is eſtabliſhed, from the firlt prin- 
ciple of its eſtabliſhment, and from ſome peculiar 
objects of encouragement, which have been already 
adopted, to which the preſent meeting will perhaps 
add another highly intereſting to the farmer and 
the merchant. 

1. The advantages which Hampſhire preſents 
for the encouragement of experimental Agriculture, 
in the contraſt which it exhibits of land rich and 
poor in the extreme, need not be inſiſted on. | 

2. The {mallnels of the place in which the So- 
ciety is cſtabliſned, which has been made ule of as 
an argument againſt the hopes cf its being per- 
manently, or very extenſively uſc ful, appears to me 

| to 
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to offer the beſt hopes of its permanency and uti- 
lity. In large towns we know how much, on oc- 
caſion the moſt remote from political concerns, the 
Opinions concerning men and meaſures are influ- 
enced by political prejudices; but in fo ſmall a 
town as Odiham, the members of an Agriculture 
Society are not ſo likely to feel the undue operation 
of oppoſite and contending intereſts, The ſup- 
port of the Society muſt depend in a great mea- 
ſure on the number of its ſublcribers. If the ob- 
jects of the Society are uſeful, that number will 
not be influenced by the ſmallneſs of the place in 
which it is eſtabliſhed, but by the activity or re- 
miſſneſs of its members. The ſucceſs and uti- 
lity will depend greatly on the regularity of its ac- 
counts, and the extent of its correſpondence ; for 
to collect information from the beſt farming coun- 
ties, and to combine, by thoſe means, the experi- 
ence of many ſkilful individuals, for the good of 
the Society and the public, would alone be of in- 
finite ſervice to the art which it was firſt inſtituted 
to encourage. But the adjuſtment of our accounts, 
and the arrangement of our correſpondence, re- 
quire the management and diligence of very few 
members. 

3. Its eſtabliſhment was founded on a circum- 
ſtance uſeful in itſelf, and better calculated than 
any other agricultural object to make a day of feſ- 
tivity, and to aſſociate the friends of Agriculture, 
induſtry, and emulation. | 
1 2 4. But 
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4. But after two years eſtabliſhment with an in- 
creaſing ſubſcription, the public has a right to ex- 
pect ſomething more from the Society than mere 
rewards to ploughmen, The ſubſcription, indeed, 
does not yet much exceed the expenſe of the year, 
occaſioned by the printing of papers of different 
kinds to circulate through the kingdom, &c. belide 
the prizes to the ploughmen. However, ſome ad- 
vance has been made by the premiums propoſed 
for reducing the expenſe of ploughing, by plough- 
ing with fewer horſes, and without a driver—by 
the offer of parochial premiums—and by the re- 
giſter of ſervants: to which an addition has been 
made this evening by the premium for the incloſing 
and cultivating of waſte lands: and I ſhall now 
have the honour of ſubmitting to your conſidera- 
tion, ſome propoſitions which reſpects an object 
that has never been taken up by any other ſociety, 
thouzh highly intereſting to the farmer and to the 
merchant. | 

It is remarkable, that when ſo much pains have 
been taken to improve the breed of horſes, cows, 
and ſheep, that the health of theſe animals ſhould 
have been ſo much negleted : that though premi- 
ums have been offered by Agricultural Societies for 
the remedy of particular diſeaſes, no propoſal has 
been made ſyſtematically that went to the whole 
profeſſion; in ſhort, that no means have ever yet 
been taken to reſcue the profeſſion of farriery (taken 
in its moſt extenſive ſenſc) from the hands of men 
who are uneducated and uninformed; and who, 


from 
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from the very nature of their circumſtances, are 
unable to make a proper uſe of their own experi- 
_ ence. For the very beſt farrier, who is deſtitute 
of medical knowledge, cannot go beyond the limits 
of his own experience; by his ignorance of me- 
dical analogy, and the doctrine of relative ſymp- 
toms (| ſpeak with ſubmiſſion to thoſe gentlen:en 
who are acquainted with the ſcience of medicine) 
he is unable to apply his own experience to new 
caſcs, he is in danger of confounding ſymptoms 
that are totally different, and of neglecting indica- 
tions which point to the ſame remedy. 

That a more ſyſtematic knowledge of the ma-- 
nagement of ſheep and cows will add greatly to the 
health and growth of the animals ; and improve the 
quality of the raw materials for manufactures with 
which thoſe animals ſupply us, and which form fo 
valuable a part of the ſtaple riches of this country, 
there cannot be much doubt. 

But, Gentlemem, I ſhould abuſe your time, 
and pay an ill compliment to your judgment, if 1 
attempted, were I even as well qualified as many 
gentlemen who are preſent, to dwell on the imper- 
fections of farriery as it is now practiſed ; I (hall, 
therefore, take the liberty of reading to you imme 
propolitions, which, if approved by the Suc:cty, 
may excite ſuch attention to this neglected pro- 
feſſion, as may lead to an improvement of farricry, 
by the ſtudy of it upon rational and ſcientific prin- 


Ciples, 
- T hat 
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That farriery is a moſt uſcful ſcience, and inti- 
mately connected with the intereſts of Agriculture; 
that it is in a very imperfect neglected ſtare, and 


highly deſerving the attention of all friends of 
agricultural œconomy. | 


II. 


That farriery, as it is commonly practiſed, is 
conducted without principle or ſcience, and greatly 
to the injury of the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of our 


animals. 


III. 


That the improvement of farriery, eſtabliſhed 
on a ſtudy of the anatomy, diſeaſes, and cure of 
cattle, particularly horſes, cows, and ſheep, will 
be an eſſential benefit to Agriculture, and will 
greatly improve ſome of the moſt important 


branches C. national commerce, ſuch as wool and 
leather. 


RESOLVED, 
| IV. 
That the Society will conſult the good of the 
community in general, and of the limits of the So- 
ciety in particular, by encouraging ſuch means as 


are likely to promote the ſtudy of farriery upon ra- 
tional ſcientific principles, 


V. That 
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That it be referred to the meeting in october, 
to conliiicr what means may be molt likely to en- 
courage the ſtudy of ſcientific farriery. 


VI. 


That it be referred to the ſame meeting, to open 
a voluntary ſubſcription to forward ſuch means as 
may be thought moſt likely to promote the ſtudy 
of ſcientiſic farriery. | 


— —  —  —— — — — 


II. 
MEMOIR ON CATTLE. 
By Sir Edward Littleton, Bart. 


Teddefley Park, Litchfield, July 28, 1785. 
SIR, 
1 WILL lay the printed paper you ſent by this 
poſt, before the Grand Jury, at Stafford. In 
the mean time, I will anſwer ſuch of your queries 
as I can ſpeak to from my own trifling experience 
in farming. 


N 
I keep a large flock of ewes for bret ding, and 


which are commonable ſheep. By an act of par- 
liament which paſſe.: ſome years ago, I got a claule 
into it, to prevent rams being turned on com- 

1 mons 
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mons after the 2oth of auguſt—my reaſon for it 
was, that the breed might not be injured by the 
ewes communicating with paltry rams; and allo, 
to prevent the ewes from taking the ram too early. 
To avoid theſe two evils, the farmers were ob- 
liged to take their ewes to paſture and ſtubbles 
early in ſeptember, when our ewes take the ram, 
which they ought not to do till che end of oftober, 
and then the lambs will be dropped in the begin- 
ning of april. The conſequence is, that farmers 
can, by keeping their ewes on the commons with 
ſafety from paltry rams, preſcrve their winter paſ- 
tures near two months longer, which is of great 
advantage to their flocks. Before this act paſſed, 
I generally loſt about 20 lambs in every hundred, 
by the ſevere weather and want of graſs in february 
and march; and a lamb once ſtinted in its growth, 
like a ſtinted tree, never comes on well after. On 
the 25th of october, I draw my ewes into flocks of 
25 each, and put a ram to each. In a fortnight 
or three weeks after, they all go together. Thus 
every ram has his ſhare of ewes without being har- 


raſſed out of his life, and I loſe very few lambs in 
conſequence of it. 


ot SS a TO 


I get an old cow, which is to be fed off next 
year, and ſhe takes the bull ſo as to calve about 
november following. I twin two calves upon her 
all ſummer, and in october I wean them, and af- 
terwards ſhe comes in for a winter milker, — is 

ed 
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fed the next ſpring. A gentleman near me, uſed 
to rear his calves upon tea made of a lock of the 
richeſt hay, infuſed in a portion of milk. I never 
ſaw calves look ſo well, and he ſaid it was the 
cheapeſt method. A cow will not be likely to take 
the buil after the calves are turned upon her. 


. 


For all home buſineſs, are more advantageous than 
horſes in every reſpect, if drawn ſingle, and with 
an inverted collar as horſes are. Take ſix oxen of 
equal ſtrength, and draw them in pairs in the com- 
mon way with wooden yokes, and four of them 
drawn ſingle will do the ſame buſineſs as the ſix. 
I ſpeak from experience. They ſhould be worked 
from three years old moderately, and ſhould lie 
idle for the months of november, december, janu- 
ary, and february, for the firſt year, and may be 
worked till they are ſeven or eight years old, or 
longer. They feed better for being worked. 
Spayed heifers are preferable to oxen for light work, 
they itep quicker, they feed more kindly, they eat 
leſs by a ton of hay in a year than an ox: but oxen 
are preferable for very ſtrong heavy work. Free 
Martins: of theſe I have had about ſeven or eight 
at different times. They are inferior to ſpayed 
heifers, and make bad beef, being very coarſe 
grained, and very flabby ; mine were ſo, and there- 
fore I conclude all are ſo. Bulls: having two 
large leys for cattle, I keep four bulls, and con- 
ſtantly work them from michaelmas till the middle 

| of 
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of may, and like them the beſt of any. I ſeg 
one of them every year, an uſe them as oxen till 
they are ſeven years old, and they aic hard and 
powerful workers, and will do more bulineis than 
oxen ; and feed weill, and do not ramble at that age 
as gelt bulls generally do. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble ſervant, 


E. LITTLETON. | 


III. 
SN 402 


By A. Baxter, Eſq. 


A Memoir delivered by Alexander Baxter, Eſq. at 
the Adjournment of the General Mecting the 19th 


Day of Auguſt 1785. 


SIR, | 

AS the Odiham Agriculture Society increaſes, it 
will neceſſarily extend its views to other ob- 
jects than it has hitherto done; and, as it is of 
moment that thoſe objects be of great utility and 
properly choſen, it becomes the duty of every 
member thereof, to turn his thoughts towards this 
ſubject, and to produce whatever obſervations he 
may have made relating to Agriculture, or other 
uſeful arts connected with it, provided he thinks 
them conducive to their adyancement or improve- 
ment; 
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ment; in order that the ſociety may have ample 
proviſion from whence to chute whatever it may 
judge moſt uſcful to the public. 

The premiums of the Society have hitherto been 
very properly directed to ploughmen or labourers ; 
for it is very doubrful if premiums to thoſe ho 
compoſe the other ranks in Agriculture have ever 
done much good. Theſe premiums were the firſt, 
and ſtil] continue the principal objects of the So- 
Ciety's attention. | 

It may not be improper now to extend our views 
fo the plough, the principal implement in huſ- 
bandry, and to the cheapeſt mode of uling it to the 
beſt advantage, that is, to the mode of making it 
do its work well and effectually with the feweſt 
hands and cattle, —It is not to be doubted that 
there is a proper conſtruction by the means of 
which one fort of plough will do its work better, 
and with leſs force of draught than another, at the 
ſame time that the ploughman will work with more 
eaſe and certainty, and make the beſt work, for if 
the workman be ever ſo experr, if he makes uſe of 
a bad tool, he cannot make good work. 

It is too difficult a ſubject for a perſon who has 
not made mechanics his principal ſtudy, at the 
ſame time that he has had the practiſe of ploughing, 
to reaſon abſtractedly and ſcientifically upon the 
beſt ſtructure for a plough. Experience, and the 
univerſality of practice muſt be the principal guides, 


and * the beſt. 
How- 
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However, it may not be amiſs, in this particu- 
lar of ploughs, to direct our attention to a very 
uſeful machine invented by Mr. Samuel More, ſe- 
cretary to the Society of Arts in London, to aſ- 
certain the force neceſſary to draw various ploughs, 
by which means it would appear no difficult matter 
to find out the beſt.— For the deſcription of this 
machine, the experiments made with it, and the re- 
ſult, I refer you to the Annals of Agriculture, page 
113 to 119, vol. I. begging leave to add, that 1 
ſhould think it a good thing for the Society to 
have ſuch a machine when it may come to inveſti- 
gate this matter more nearly, or to have a model 
or deſcription of the plough the worthy Editor cf 
that work ſays he has framed from the reſult of 
thoſe experiments. 

However fit the plough uſed in this country, to- 
gether with its apparatus, may be for certain pur- 
poſes, I ſhould think there are many occaſions in 
huſbandry, when a plough properly conſtructed for 
the purpoſe, may be uſed with fewer horſes and 
but one man, to a prodigious leſſening of expenſe. 

The uſing but three horſes, though with a man 
and boy, or two oxen and one horſe, would be a 
conliderable ſaving, and this practice I have known 
frequently followed to good effect. But in many 
parts, and on the very beſt cultivated countries in 
England, it has become very common to plough 
with two horſes, or two oxen, and one man only. 

I myſelf, a great many years ago, made uſe of 
ſuch a plough, as did ſome other gentlemen in the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood, which was the means of intro- 
ducing that mode into a part of the north, where 
it 1s now very generally practiſed. 

For ſome years back, I have made journies for 
ſeveral hundreds of miles to the north, and I can 
freely ſay, that I have obſerved this practiſe to be 
almoſt general, eſpecially on the eaſt road, or eaſt- 
ern counties, and in the ſouth parts of Scotland. 
In the beginning of april laſt, I had occaſion to 
make an excurſion to the northward of about 170 
miles, when all the ploughs were in the fields. 
And, after I had paſſed London, I did not ob- 
ſerve, in all that way, above two or three ploughs 
that had three horſes and a driver; all the reſt 
being with one man and two horſes only. I went 
by one road and returned by another, ſo as to view 
a greater part of the country. And here, let me 
be permitted to mention a matter that appeared 
very curious, viz. in the ſouth part of Lincoln- 
ſhire, I ſaw a man ſowing in a field with both 
hands alternately, ſo quick, and with ſo much ex- 
actneſs, that I ſhould think the practice worth in- 
troducing into other parts. 

But to return,—What I have ſaid above, as to 
the univerſality of the practice of uſing ploughs 
with one man and two horſes from my own ob- 
ſervations, is corroberated by the practice of Nor- 
folk and of Suffolk, where, from what I have had 
occaſion to read on the ſubject, the ſame practice 
ſeems to prevail. So that it would ſcem there is 

only this ſouthern and weſtern part of the kingdom 

that 
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that has not come into this ſcheme to which ſa 
much ſaving in expenſe muſt neceſſarily belong. 
Which points out the propriety of this reſpectable 
Society doing ſomewhat towards trials in ſo uſeful 
a matter, in this country where no ſuch practice is 
followed. 

To the univerſality of the practice, as argued 
above, I mult beg leave to add the opinion of Mr. 
Young, which may be collected from many parts 
of his works; and to appeal to his own practice, 
for which ſee his Letter to the . the 16th 
of april laſt. 

Let me likewiſe mention the authority of the 
Bath Society, which ſeems to have taken up this 
ſubject very warmly, and to eſteem it of very great 
moment, by giving a large premium for the greats 
eſt number of acres ploughed by one man and two 
horſes only. And, if I miſtake not, their ſecre- 
tary, in a letter lately to our ſecretary, ſeems to 
think our giving a premium to a plough driver 
very ſtrange, as a thing improper. 

I have produced theſe imperfect hints, fir, hop- 
ing, that gentlemen of the Society better ſkilled in 
theſe matters than 1 can poſſibly pretend to be, 
will conſider the ſubject maturely, in order to have 
ſome proper encouragement given for trials in a 
matter that would ſcem to be ſo very momen- 
tous. And in which, though I am far from 
ſaying that two horſes or two oxen are ſufficient 


in all caſes, yet I think myſelf well founded, 
in 
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in ſaying they are {ufiicient | moſt caſes, in land 
that is under conta, nlage, 

In order, thereto, to lay the foundation for 
introducing a cheaper method of ploughing, I have 
the honour ©! ing the foilowing motions, 

That this (oc:ety ſhould recommend every me- 
thod that u appear to be any ways conducive to 
the leſſening the expenſe of practical Agriculture. 

That the preſent method of ploughing with four 
horſes and a driver, is, in many inſtances, very 
expenſive and unneceſſary. 

Whereupon it was reſolved, 

That a premium of three guineas, or a piece of 
plate of the ſame value, be given to the perſon 
who, in proportion to the quantity of his arable 
land, ſhall plough the greateſt number of acres, 
not leſs than ten, with the Norfolk (or any other) 
plough that goes with only a pair of horſes or other 
cattle, and without a driver; and 

To the ploughman who ſhall hold ſuch plough, 
two guineas. 


IV. 
DESCRIPTION OF A PARISH. 


Auguſt 4, 1785. 


SIR, 
A Partn of queries being given me by the High 
Sheriff for the county of „and ob- 


ſerving queries therein to ResipexT CIER O,“ 
I give) you the ſtate of births and buria's in my two 
pariſhes, with the number of houſes and inhabi— 
tants, &c. for the laſt ten years, viz. 
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Both pariſhes contiguous, and on the ſea coaſt, 

The foil in theſe pariſhes is not fertile. 

Courſe of tillage in general is a fallow broken-up 
in winter, ploughed twice in ſummer, ſometimes 
once only, limed or !anded (ſome put a compoſt of 
lime and earth alſo) with about 40 buſhels of lime 
on the acre of ſeven yards to the perch. : 

Sow wheat in october, which if ſucceeded by 
barley, then oats, (peas ſeldom ſown) then barley 
and laid down under oats.—Note, the two lalt 
crops ſeldom pay the farmer. 

Potatoes have latterly been cultivated in drills, 

but as dung does not abound, the farmers cannot 
go on in any large ſcale.— Note, the above relation 
of crops is moſtly adopted throughout this 
county. 
- Hog-peas were more cultivated formerly when 
oats were not ſo high priced. At that time the 
crops of barley were productive. Wheat, with the 
omiſſion of peaſe, and the laying down the beſt 
farms in this county under paſture, there has not 
been, for ſome years, a ſufficiency of grain for 
home ſupply. 


A Society to encourage Agriculture has juſt been 
inſtituted at the inſtance of 

Whether it will be properly encouraged is yet a 
doubt. It will be happy for the country were it 
patroniſed, I have taken this liberty with you 
purely to give information. I deſire that my name 
may not be publiſhed, 

Vor. IV. N'“ 22, Z I am, 
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I am, with hearty good will to every undertaking 
where Agriculture is the object, 
S1R, 
Your obedient ſervant, 
»* ® * # 


N. B. A ſpayed heifer always works better than 
an ox. 


4. 3 * * — *. 
— — 


OBSERVATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, 
AND THEIR SEEDS. © 


By Mr. W. Pitt. 
- $1 R, 


NEIGHBOUR of mine of conſiderable ex- 
perience, who has a large and valuable ſtock, 

and whoſe practice, during a courſe of years, has 
been attended with more than common fucceſs ; 
is decidedly of opinion, that the beſt graſs ſeed 
that can be ſown for upland paſturage, is the white 
dutch clover ; this ſeed has a great advantage over 
all others, from its extreme minuteneſs, on which 
account any given weight fills the ground propor- 
tionably fuller of plants; theſe plants on ſound land 
will abide for ever, make excellent ſweet paſture, 
and may be invigorated at pleaſure by dung. From 
the ſame authority I have it, that the beſt hay 
that can- be given to ſheep for winter feed, 1s no 
other than the hay of the common red cloyer, 
which they will cat up, flower, leaf, and ſtalk, 
with 
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with Jeſs loſs than any other: this circumſtance 
has been communicated to neighbours with large 
focks, and tried by them with the ſame ſucceſs. 

The extreme minuteneſs of white clover ſeed, 
induced me laſt ſpring to weigh, and number, a 
ſmall weight of the following graſs ſeeds ; by which 
I find, ſuppoſing the ſeeds all good, 

That 4 lb. of white clover ſeed, gives as many 
plants as 21 1b. of ted clover, 10+ 1b. of burnet, 
38 ib, of ſainfoin. 

Whence, ſuppoſing 6 lb. of white clover ſufti- 
cient for an acre, to give as many plants an acre 
will require, 15 lb. of red clover, 63 lb. of n. 
228 lb. of ſainfoin. | 

The latter, however, being more vigorous plants, 
. need not be io: thick on the ground as the former; 
allowance being made for which, a tolerable cal- 
culation.may be made from the above, of the quan- 
tity. of each ſeed proper. to be ſown: two neigh- 
' bours. as well as myſelf, have, the laſt ſeaſon, ſown 
ſainfoin with barley ; but before the above calcula- 
tion Was thought of, and the quantity at random, 
we ſhould then have been glad of an anſwer to the 
queſtion, vol. iii. p. 192, l. 1, 2, 3, and ſhall ſtill, 
if it can be given without much trouble“. 

| W. PITF. 


Pendeford, Aug. 1785. 


* The gentleman in queſtion ſows his ſainfoin with bar- 
ley; the quantity of ſeed per acre 4 buſhels. 
I will here add, that the beſt cultivation for that excel- 
lent graſs, is to take two crops of turnips in ſucceſſion, then 
2 2 | barley 5 
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1 
81 1. 


BEG leave to lay before you and your readers, 

the following obſervations, which I had like to 
have forgot, though I deem the ſubject very im- 
portant. 


On the preſent very alarming proſpe of ſcarcity of 
| winter keeping. 8 


THE has of this country, both from natural 
and artificial graſſes (except on very moiſt or wa- 
tiy meadows, which numberlefs farmers have none 

of) is about one third.of the uſual quantity; the 
turnips threaten a total failure; many people 
have ſowed twice without any effect; the-ſ:ed-im- 
mediately upon vegetating has periſhed, either 
from drought or the depredations of inſects: the 
feeding farmers are at their wits end, and know 
not what courſe to take; ſome think of repeating 
their turnip ſowing, but with little hopes of :cheir 
. rooting to any fizez others think of rape or:cole 
ſeed, and winter tares are worth“ Es. per. buſhel}; 
beans are greatly advanced, and oats more ; barley 
is 2 ſhort and light crop, eſpecially on dry land, 
and will be too dear to feed wich; the after-maths 
are not in a growing ſtate went. inſtead of appear- 
ane 


barley 2 buſhels an acre, and with it 4 buſhels an acre of 
ſainfoin. A. V. 
Since advanced to 10 s. 69. per boſkel. W. y. 
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ance of verdure, are burnt up, and what food cat- 
tle are to be fatted on, ſeems at preſent a myſtery, 
Some farmers who uſed to fat many, have at pre 
ſent no idea of fatting at all. 

Upon the generality of arable farms, the work- 
ing horſes kept in the uſual way will eat up the 
whole produce of hay ; and, upon many, the whole 
produce will be inſufficient; as upon ſuch farms 
horſes are or ought to be kept to conſtant work, 
there is a neceſſity for their having pleaty of whole- 
ſome dry food. If any ſubſtitutes for hay or corn 
are therefore known, I hope they will be laid be- 
fore the public, to the end that thoſe neceflary ar- 
ticles may, in part, be reſerved to the fatting of 
cattle, | 

| Peaſe haulm for horſes is an article that offers 
itſelf z but I ſuppoſe ought to be given them when 
their labour can be moſt ſpared. Wheat (traw cut 
to mix with corn, or oats in the ſtraw cut, will. 
undoubtedly be excellent ſubſtitutes. If there is 
now in being any improved engine, not commonly 
known for doing this buſineſs, I hope a drawing. 
and a deſcription of it will be laid before the pub- 
lic: or, if any gentleman or farmer is acquaiuted 
with any other reſources, I hope their perritiim 
and public ſpirit, will induce them to communi- 
cate their knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
It were alſo to be wiſhed, that perſons of thought 
and reflection, would turn their ideas to this ſub- 
jet ; as, poſſibly, many valuable reſources ot this 
kind mey remain yet unexplored, 


1 | | wiſh 
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I wiſh ſuch gentlemen as have had opportunity 
of making the obſervation, would inform che pub- 
lic, whether ſainfoin hay has this ſeaſon on upland; 
ſuftered diminution of quantity, in the ſame pro- 
portion as other natural and artificial graſſes z if 
not, ſuch circumſtances will greatly enhance it: 


value . 
W. PITT, 
Pendeford, Aug. 5th, 1785. 0 


Since writing the above, different circum- 
ſtances ariſing from alteration of weather, has 
rendered ſome of the above remarks leſs neceſ. 


 fary; plentiful rains have fallen in auguſt, which 


has improved the aftermaths, and filled the- 
ſtubbles with paſturage; many intend a fecond 
cutting of hay, which will be conſiderable, : but. 
little to be depended upon, on account of the un- 
certainty of the weather, for making and colle&. 
ing the ſame : notwithftanding the rain, the tur- 
nips (different to what might have been expected) 
are very little improved; the rains of auguſt have 
been continually attended with cold chill air, ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the vegetation of tender 
plants, ſuch as turnips in the firſt ſtage of their 
growth; turnips have conſequently failed equally, 
whether ſown in the drought or in the rainy ſeaſon: 
1 kept ſowing inceffantly near 30 acres, from 
the middle of june to the middle of auguft, with 
very little effect; ten acres of the preſent year ard 

not 


+ It certainly has not. A. V. 
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nat nearly equal to one of the laſt ; what few tur- 
nips there are in this country, that can be eſteemed 
a Crop, were fown about the end of may; theſe, 
from their earlincſs, are unlikely to be preſerved 
to ſpring, the time when they would be moſt va- 
Juable : In general they already begin to crack and 
burſt in the roots ; turnips for feeding cattle or 
ſheep the enſuing winter, will conſequently be a 
very light and trifting reſource. 

The weather, from the beginning of auguſt to 
the preſent time, has been ſo very critical, that no 
human exertions have been ſufficient to get a large 
harveſt in perfect order. Mueh of the barley upon 
cold land, and which is in general the bulkieſt 
crop, remains yet out; and will, I fear, ſuſtain 
conſiderable damage from the ſtorms and ſhowers 
which here fall daily, I am, Sir, 

0 85 Your humble ſervant, 
W. PITT. 


 Pendeford, Sept. 5, 1795. 
— ww wm — 
ON -COLEBROOK DALE AND ITS VICINITY. 


By E. J. Harries, Eq. 
Henwood, Sept. 1783. 


Dax Six, | 

I HAD the pleaſure of reading in your laſt num- 

> ber of the Annals of Agriculture, your Tour 
2 4 mto 
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into Shropſhire. You will pleaſe to reviſe and car- 
rect the following remarks upon that part of it 
which relates to Colebrook Dale, &c. and if you 
approve of them, inſert them in your next number, 

Serjeant Roden is accurate and intelligent in his 
buſineſs; but he has over rated the value of Copſe- 
Wood two or three pounds per acre. Horſes are 
generally uſed for ploughing; oxen rarely, unleſs 
on large farms, where they ſometimes employ them 
for one team. I know not any place where tithes 
are ſo low as one ſhilling in the pound. The value 
of them is much better underſtood, and more ri- 
gidly exacted. Every lover of agriculture and 
peace, muſt lament that ſome mode is not adopted 
to ſettle an equivalent for them. They are an 
endleſs ſource of ill- will and contention between 
a miniſter and his pariſhioners ; they check the ar- 
dour of improvement. If any attempt of this kind 
fhould be made, it ought to operate, as well with 
lay impropriators, as the church. I think it would 
be a mutual and national benefit, if they were di- 
rected to be fairly valued, and fold to the owners 
of thoſc eſtates from whence they ariſe: the money 
ariſing from ſuch ſale, belonging to the church, 
inveſted in public ſecuritics, ſecured by every tie 
that can make it permanent. I ſpeak not the lan- 
guage of diſappointment, but ſuch as J held when 
] was a poſſeſſor of tithes. 

Beſides the common potteries, there is now car- 
ried on, in the vicinity of Broſeley, the moſt ex- 


tenſive porcelain My in this kingdom, 
which 
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which hath been eſtabliſhed there, and is conduc- 
ted by that ingenious artiſt, Mr, Turner, who hath 
greatly improved and cxtended the china manu» 
factory of England. 

The caſt-iron bridge over the Severn, which 
connects Colcbrook Dale, Benthall and Broſcley, 
and was undertaken to be erected by Mr. Darby, 
when you was there, he hath ſince compleated in 
a very able manner, and eafil\ ſurmounted thoſe 
difficultics that were thrown out againſt ſo new 
and original an undertaking. Indecd, the length 
of the caſtings, and weight of the ribs, were 
alarming obſtacles, but he ſurmounted them all; 
and hath the merit of being the projector, and 
largeſt proprietor of a bold, but uſeful undertak- 
ing. The proprietors expected but a very moder- 
ate intereſt for their money ; but ſuch hath been 
the general utility of it, in making an eaſy com- 
munication between the two populous ſides of the 
river, and the introduction of a new road through 
the country (I call it new, the old one being al- 
moſt. impaſſible) that ſhares have riſen go per 
cent. May all ſuch public ſpirited cnterprizes ter- 

minate with like ſucceſs. 

At the end of the bridge, ſeveral of the proprie- 
tors, joined by ſome neighbuur.ng g-ntlcinen, have 
erected a commodious inn, tne money advanced 
upon a tontine plan. From ti ence let the curious 
traveller proceed, with a ſluw pace, along the new 
road, at the back of the nn to Lincoln Hill, and 
there enter the path formed by that bene volent and 
worthy 
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worthy man, Mr. R. Reynolds, the preſent owner 
of the eſtate upon which Colebrook Dale works 
ſtand. He calls it the workmen's walk, to which 
they have free acceſs; and he is in hopes it nigy 
draw ſome of them to ſpend part of their leiſure 
hours, and day of reſt there, rather than in the ale- 
houſe. The alcove is the farſt ſtation, from whence 
there is a fine view of Benthall Edge and Tickwood; 
the former a fine ſlope of hanging wood above the 
Severn, ſeparated from the latter by a concave 
ſpace, which riſes in the boldeſt manner, covered 
with wood to its ſummit. At the end of the path 
he is now crecting a rotunda, which, he ſays, will 
be an impeachment of his taſte, as not in charac- 
ter with the abrupt and wild appearance of the 
ſpot; return along the path and enter the Dale- 
wood, which overlooks the ſtupendous works be- 
low; this path leads to a handſome ſeat in the 
manner of Thompſon's at Haglev. From hence, 
deſcend to the works, and after examining them, 
return through the Dale to the inn. 

If the traveller has time, and is not wearied, let 
him croſs the bridge into Benthall, where a com- 
pact iron work hath been erected ſince you were 
there, by Meflrs. Bancks and Onions, under the 
direction of a natural uncultivated genius of the 
country, Mr. John Onions, conſiſting of two fur- 
naces, two forges, and a boring mill, Here he 
may . get directions to Benthall Edge, along a to- 
lerable foot path through incloſures and copſes: 
entering upon the edge, turn to the right, in about 

200 
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200 yards, reach Harnage's rock, a bold precipice 
crowned with wood, which muſt have attracted his 
eye in the view from the bridge; an uncommon 
ſcene heie preſents itſelf, the bridge, the river, for 
two miles in length, often crowded with veſſels, 
that give the appearance and buſtle of a ſea-port ; 
on its ſteep and uncommon ſides, numerous ſmall 
habitations of the oddeſt forms, together with the 
ſmoking of the furnaces of Madely Wood and 
Tactficid. Return along an eaſy path, ſometimes 
excluded from the great variety of diſtant ſcenery, 
between the ſlopes, formed by cavities, from which 
limeſtone hath been raiſed ar ſuch diſtant periods, 
that they are now covered with hazels and other 
wild ſhrubs growing out of the rocks ; then Cole- 
brook Dale and its buſy ſcenes are diſtinctly view- 
ed: you again vary your proſpect, and compleat- 
ly overlook the del:cious and fertile vale of Buil- 
downs, with the devious courſe of the Severn diſ- 
tinctly traced. In the midſt of the vale is a ſtone- 
bridge and the remains of the abbey. The length 
of the valley from the Dale to Leighton is about 
three miles, where it may be ſaid to terminate; 
beyond it opens 1nto a plain of ſome extent, which 
is ſeen to its boundary, the Brithen Hills in Wales, 
Its breadth from the edge to Little Wenlock,is near- 
ly three miles. Its large inclulures are as diſtinctly 
viewed as in a map, each different in their outlines. 
The diſtance from Harnage's Rock to Hagar's 
Spout is about 300 yards, abounding with a va- 
ricty of the moſt pictureſque ſcenery. Some al- 

lowance 
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lowance will be given me for a preference to a ſpot 
I have ſo much reaſon to be attached to: how- 
ever, | think the ſtranger will not go back dif- 
ſatisfied. 

The Dale work, and its appendages, is the firſt 
in point of time and conſequence, particularly in 
Caſtings. Since I have known that country, no 
cannon have been caſt there, It is inconſiſtent 
with the principles of that peaceable and induſtri- 
ous ſect, called Quakers, to make engines for the 
deſtruction of their fellow. creatures. Happy 
would it be it their ſpirit entirely prevailed ! the 
habitable globe affords immenſe tracts, admirably 
adapted for the improvement and ſuſtenance of 
numberleſs inhabitants, To bring theſe into cul- 
tivation, would be a conquelt worthy a ſovereign, 

At Mr, Wilkinſon's great work at Willey (not 
Poſenal) cannon were firſt bored out of the folid. 
His works are not confined to this ſpot, but are very 
conſiderable in other ſituations and counties. They 
are carried on, unconnected with partnerſhip, with 
a ſpicit and regularity that ſhow his abilities of the 
very firſt magnitude in that line. 

Mr. Reynolds's furnaces and forges at Kitley 
have been greatly increaſed within theſe few years. 
The general application of the ſteam engine to the 
draining of coal, that was ſuppoſed unattainable, 
ſupplying blaſt to the furnaces, and power to raiſe 
the forge hammer; and the uſe of pit-coal, for 
the making of bar-iron, hath found employment 
for thouſands that contribute to the ſupport of the 

ſtate ; 
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ſtate; and iron promiſes to be the firſt article 
of manufacture in this kingdom. We abound 
with the raw materials, and it is our intereſt to 
work them up, rather than introduce 40 or $0,009 
ton of bar-iron, where the balance of trade is againſt 
us. If this ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe gen- 
tlemen, whoſe names I have taken the liberty to 
mention (and whom I have the happineſs to call 
my friends) I hope it will induce them to corre 
me where I have miſtaken. Believe me, 

Your ſincere friend and ſervant, 


J. HARRIES. 


N. B. The coal on Benthall ſide is greatly over- 
| rated. 


GN FF LO IN 6. 
. Rev. Mr. Onley, _ 


5 s Stiftcad, Sept. 8, 1785. 
Tur conteſt between the fallowiſts and the an- 
= tifallowiſts, might ſurely be brought to a 
point, by a ſtatement of the expenſe and produce 
attending the cultivation of an acre of land, for a 
due ſeries of years under each mode; the foil ſo 
cultivated, being too minutely deſcribed. A very 
light ſoil, as far as pulverization is a benefit, ſeems 
to receive little, if any, from the repeated culture 
'that a fallow requires; its texture, wanting firm- 
neſs, is improved even by the tread of grazing car- 
tle : 
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tie; and a large portion of manure being neceſſary 
to its produce of corn, its fal ows muſt both in 
winter and ſummer be ſuperſeded by an artificial 
herbage ſuffictent for a large ſtock ; which, as 
Mr. Andrews moſt juſtly obſerves, muſt be con- 
ſidered in value with the corn-crops, as ug their 
neceſſary foundation. 

A very heavy foil that every ptoughing attenu- 
- ates, the ſtaple of which may require but little 
manure, and which cannot be hoed in the common 
mode without a very large expenſe in ſummer, nor 
from its ſtiffneſs bear, without great hazard, any 
ſort of winter herbage, is probably more bene- 
ficially cultivated by frequent fallows. The diſ- 
pute, therefore, turns on ſoils of an intermediate 
nature betwixt thoſe extremes, and oa ſuch is re- 
lative properly to the hoeing crops of beans and 
peas; for winter and ſummer artificial herbage 
muſt, in proportion to the ſtock from neceſſity or 
fancy any one chuſes to keep on his farm, be raiſed 
on all ſoils. Whether, therefore, on a ſoil ſuffici- 
ently friable to admit repeated hoeings in the com- 
mon mode at no great expenſe, a crop of corn can 
in a due ſeries be as profitably raiſed ithout any 
fallow, by the introduction of beans and peas well 
hoed, as with a compleat fallow ; or whether beans 
and peaſe do ſufficiently pay any extra expenſe in 
their cultivation, and are then a ſufficient prepara- 
tion, in the ſtate in which they leave the ſoil, for 
a ſucceeding crop of corn; 15, I apprehend, the 


pith of the debate. NE 
The 
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The rotation that Mr. Legrand mentions of three 
crops of corn, of which two are wheat, with an 
intermediate crop of clover and of peaſe, is fo ex- 
tremely valuable, that where it could be continued, 
no one would ſcruple a fallow every ſixth year as a 
neceſſary foundation for it. But in this rotation 
the trial might be made, whether after the fifth 
crop, which is wheat, a crop of well-hoed beans 
would prepare as ſufficiently as che fallow, for the 
ſprat barley, with which this excellent ſeries begins 
again. With us a fallow is in general thought eſ- 
ſential for barley, and to pay by the extra- produce 
of the corn; but then our occupiers are not only 
reſtrained by leaſe from a long ſeries of any crops, 
but are probably too timid in venturing the ex- 
penſe of thoſe repeated hoeings of beans and peaſe, 
which you have mentioned as being common in 
ſome of the richer parts of this county and of 
Kent, and which are eſſential to the ſuppoſed 
equivalent for fallow; our bean-ſtubbles are, there- 
fore, ſeldom very clean, and our pea-ſtubbles al- 
ways very toul; and the produce of each as an- 
after · crop or ſubſtitute for fallow, thus imperfectly 
band-hoed, ſeldom amounts to more at the beſt 
than three quarters per acre, In every ſtatement 
of Agriculture an exact debtor and creditor is eſ- 
ſential ; ſince the produce that is the reſult of a 
large expenſc cannot otherwile be recommended as 
profitable. Mr. Legrand, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to us the benefit of his information“. 

Your's, &c. e. 


J moſt heartily join in this with. K. . 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBZLICAT'ONS RELAT- 
ING TO AGRICULTURE. 


An Eſſay on Agriculture, with a Vi-w to inform 
Gentlemen of landed rep rty, whether their 
Eſtates are managed to the pgr-atejt Advantage. 
By Thomas Stone, B8vo. 178;. 58. Robſon; 


1 art of writing books upon Agricul- 
ture in a London lodging, and dictating the 
management of farms, without the occupation of 
a feld, died probably with Dr. Hill; this age has 
too much good ſenſe to be ſo impoſed upon. A 
book upon this ſubject cannot ſucceed, if the pub- 
lic is not ſufficiently apprized, not of the real 
exiſtence only, but of the actual practice, or 
peculiar opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of the author, Whoever, therefore, publiſhes on 
huſbandry, without informing his readers in 
what county and pariſh his farm is ſituated, and 
how long he occupied it, omits a circumſtance ef- 
ſential to his ſucceſs with readers who know the 
valu- of real practice. 

The author of this work, in his introduction, 
hints at ſomething tending towards this.—“ His 
pretenſions to a work of this weight and impor- 
tance, are founded upon many years experience ia 
the management of large tracts ot land in different 
parts of England, both as a farmer and land-itew- 
ard.“ -In various other paſſages, he ſpeaks of the 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs of a land-ſurveyor in terms that give rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe it his profeſſion. I he buok 1s pro- 
bably written to make him known; Mr. Kent, a 
very noted ſurveyor, publiſhes a volume; Mr, 
Stone in this imitates him : and if that profeſſion 
increaſes in future as rapidly as it has done in the 
laſt twenty years, a new motive will be very ap- 
parent for the multiplication of books on this ſub- 
jet, which never operated before the preſent age. 
It is not to be condemned, for a man that has op- 
portunities to examine certain tracts of country 
particularly, may give uſeful details; but to name 
the ſpots where he gains them, is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to authority. 

Mr. Stone's book 1s not without uſeful matter ; 


many of his obſervations are juſt, and may be read 


with profit by thoſe who, not having con ulted the 
beſt writers on the ſubject, do not know what has 
already been recommended to the public. But to 
ſuch as are well acquainted with modern improve- 
ments, and who have read and digeſted the beſt 
ptoductions of the preſs, the work will be claſſed 
with thoſe which add nothing to the preſent ſtock 
of knowledge. It is not, however, free from er- 
rors; and ſhould the author reprint it, he will 
probably reconſider the following paſſages. 

Page 12. To ſow land with ſainfoine that is in- 
tended to lay two or three years,” One would ſup- 
pole it impoſſible for a man who had farmed and 
{urveyed, to give this advice. The ſeed is 205. 


an acre ; the firſt year the product is very trifling ; 
Vor. IV. N* 22, AN who 


— — — — 
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who in their ſen&&s would ſow ſuch a plant for two 
or three years that will laſt fifteen or twenty? 

P. 34. The objections common to turnips upon 
ſtrong loams.— So ſtrong (p. 29) as to crack into 
fiſſures a yard deep, have no weight with him, as 
he would cart off with ledges or broad-wheeled 
carts.” If this idea was to be followed, the motion 
of agriculture would be retrograde. There is no 
worle management in England than ſowing turnips 
on ſuch a ſoil. 

P. 42, High and broad ridges condemned, 
which arc by tar the beſt method known of laying 
wet land dry. There is no neceſſity for water to 
be in the furrows ; that is the abuſe of the mode. 

P. 43. Marle directed to be Jaid upon chalk- 
land. . 

P. 50. Gravelly land ſoon loſes the benefit of 
dung, becauſe it cuts and ſubtilizes manure.” — 
What is gravely land? Does he mean the red gra- 
velly loams of Berkſhire, or the vitriolic gravels of 
Hertfordſhire? They are as diſtin& as clay and 
land; and the loſs of manure owing to quite other 
cauſcs. | 

P. 60. He reprobates the idea of judging of the 
value of land by graſs or weeds, thorns, ground- 
ſel, &c.—but in giving his own method, it ap- 
pears nearly the fame. The genera! product is his 
rule. But he who cannot nearly aſcertain the va— 
lue of land upon which no product whatever is to 
be ſeen (ſuppoſe carried blindfol.i till in the mid- 
dle of 1000 acres of fal!ow) is perſectly ignorant 


of 
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of the true diſcrimination of ſoils : and he who had 
rather value a field when cropped than when fallow, 
knows nothing of his buſineis. 

P. 76. The old objections to paring and burning 
repeated, becaule after three or four ſucceſilve 
good crops —''—Spread a dunghill on a fictd, and 
it ſhall do miichief with certain modes of crop- 
ping. 

P. 88. Mowing weeds and paſtures effectual- 
ly deſtroy both. What are weeds ? What are the 
root-weeds that mowing will ucltioy ?. 

P. 94. The utmoſt quantity of manure ariſing 
from hay, does not make a return for a tenth of the 
injury the land receives from mowing—” 

P. 123. Sow no ſeeds upon poorer land chan 
that which produced them nor upon cold land 
that were produced on a warm ſoil. 

P. 124. In the choice of graſs feeds. take the 
beſt hay-leeds that grow near the field to be laid 
others a ſort of cxotics. 


P. 131. It we compare the roots of good and 


bad paſture-land, it will be found, that the routs 
in good land are not fo abundant, deep, and in- 
terwoven as thoſe on bad.“ It is to be hoped, that 
this ſurveyor does not value toils by obſer vations on 
roots. | 

P. 147. Condemns mills as machines prejudicial 
to population, 

P. 148. Sow thin to prevent the mildew, 

P. 177. Very little more li:nent is required to 
ſupport a large animal tha: a ſmall one. 

Aa2 P. 191. 
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P. 191. Fo'ding ſheep condemned as robbing 
one part of a farm to enrich another, if incloſed. 
There mult be better arguments than this author's 
to ſupport ds complex point, —Mr. Bakewell (of 
whom I totally agree with him in his praiſes) is of 
the ame opinion, for reaſons much more powerful 
than thole Mr. Stone has given. 

P. 195. The ute of oxen condemned in toto. 

But it is time to have done.—To follow this 
writer through all ſuch paſſages, would be uſcleſs. 
One obſervation I muſt make, which 1s applicable 
to abundance of modern writers on this ſubject.— 
It is, that aſſertions, ſuppoſitions, and ideas, de- 
rive all their credit from the facts, general or par- 
ticular, that accompany them. Oxen are good for 
nothing. Paring and burning worthleſs. A great 
beaſt eats no more than a little one. Turnips a good 
culture upon clay. A hundred centuries of ſuch 
writing will not advance the art one jot. I will 
produce practical men to aſſeri juſt the contrary: 
and then you have aſſertion for aſſertion. Is this 
the way that other ſciences have been advanced ? 
There 1s not one experiment, nor a ſingle appro- 
Priated loca! obſervation in this volume: but there 
are ſome uſeful remarks, that had been written 
again and again before Mr. Stone took up the pen. 
This is the more to be regretted, as he does not 
want ability, and if he had thought of regiſtering 
obſervations on the ſpot where he made them, and 
explained it to his readers, he has, beyond a doubt, 


had 
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had opportunities which would: have enabled him 
(and the ſame may in future enable him) to pro- 
duce a work of great and real uſe, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1785. 


By the flandur d Winch:fter buſhel of 8 gallons. 


I heat. Barley. Oats. Bears. 
London, 411 3 6 2 4 3 10 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middleſex, 3 3 8 = 6-4 
Surrey, 2 3 9 2 6 8 
Hertiord, 8 2 2 3 3 5 4 2 
Bedford, "ae 3 0 2 4 3 10 
Cambridge, 3 8 3 2 2 1 
Huntiagdon, 4 10 3 8 3-2 3 11 
Northampton, 5 10 1 8 8 3 
Rutland, EI 3 6 8 - 4 9 
Leicei-er, 6 o 1 6 2 + 4 8 
Nottingham, 3 3 9 F 3 11 
Derby, 6 : 5 4 1 2 4 4 8 
Stafford, 8 1 4 2 "Wh Wy IT 
Shroplhire, 6 © 4 0 $4 4 8 
Hereford, "ED 3 10 8 $ — 
Worceſter, 5 11 4 4 2 6 "+7 -:j 
Warwick, & 6 4 2 1 3 11 
Glouceſter, $6 3 8 34 4 2 


Wilts, 
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hut. Barley. Oats, Beans, 


Wilts, s. © 33 "2 4 11 
Berks, 1 3 83 4 6 
Oxford, 3 8 9 8 6:2 4 + 
Bucks, 8-8 3 4 8 6 1 
COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 
Eſſex, 4 11 1 8-3 $2 
Suffolk, 411 2 11 3 18 
Norfolk, 5 8 $i K-23 —— 
Lincoln, = 2 9 2: Ss 
York, 3 3-9 8 1 . 
Durham, 5 9 9 9 1 4 1 
Northumberland, 5 o 2 7 1 11 E- 4 
Cumberland, 5 10 3 * 9-4 4 0 
Weſtmorland, 5 9 1 30 4 6 
Lancaſter, 6 1 1 4 = 1 
Cheſter, 8 1 3 10 83 — 
Monmouth, 8 3 4 * — 
Somerſet, 2-2 3 7 70 "7 
Devon, REY 339 . — — 
Cornwall, 3 3 0 3.4 —— 
Dorſet, 5 10 $2 2 10 8 
Hampſhire, 5 © 3-35 2 + 9 
{ Suſſex, 4 8 3 0 2 3 — 
| Kent, 4 7 3 Ty 3-2 
| Wales, x: "4H 1 10 $3 
+ 
General average, 5 5 $8 3 4 2 
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LONDON PRICES OF' CORN FOR 
JUNE, 1783˙. 


Sort of grain. Quarter. Value. Price per gr. 
Wheat — 25,952 — 40,790 19 11 L. 114 
Rye — 1,4 - 1,441 16 4—1 3 
Barley — 14,006 — 15,153 12 g9g——1 1 
Malt — 17,654 — 28,933 10 7— 1 12 
Beans —— 6,727 8,932 16 2 


Oats — 40,291 — 32,389 11 1— 0 16 
Peaſe —— 1,061 — | 


SO 0m NN & & + 


— a — 


106,915 129,176 12 6 


— — —— 


— „ 


Totals 


LONDON PRICES OF CORN FOR SEPTEMBER 


1785. | 72. 


Grain. Duarters. Value. Price. 

J. bo: th 3 
Wheat, —— 15,100——— 29,192 16 g———1 18 9 
Rye, — 1,030 1,277 18 11—— 5 6 
Barley, —— 6,616 9,712 It 4—— 8 6 
Malt, — $5,045 11,106 2 11——1 18 10 
5,303 I5 6——11 11 7 
21,137 19 10 o 15 10 
4,316 2 3——1 10 


Beans, —— $3,353 
Oats, — 22,366 
Peale, — 2,874 


Totals, 56,989 82,047 7 6 
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* Omitted before. 
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MEMOIRS OF CORN FOR THE LAST 
FOURTEEN YEARS, 


CONTAINING, 


A Regiſter of the Prices, Export, Import, and other 
Particulars of the Corn Trade of England. 


By the Editor, 


I, 


ABSTRACTS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES OF 
CORN FOR F OURTEEN YEARS, FROM 
1771 TO 1784 INCLUSIVE“. 


A it is my intention to continue to lay the 
prices of corn before my readers regularly, 

and to contraſt them with the prices of other coun- 
Vor. IV. N* 23. B b tries 


® I am indebted to Samuel Whitbread, Eſq. member for 


Bedford, for the uſe of a large manuſcript account of the 
prices 
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tries, I thought it neceſſary to inſert an account of 
the prices, export, and import of corn for 14 years 
laſt paſt, as till that period they have been al- 
ready laid before the public. The accounts 
[ take from the regiiter of the Act of Parliament 
commonly called Mr. Whitbread's Act, from the 
name of the gentleman who brought it into the 
Houle of Coons ; Which act paſſed the 19th of 
may 1770, to cuntinue tor ſeven years, and to the 
end of the next ſeſſion of parliament. It was far- 
ther continued by Act 17 Geo. III. 1777, for ſeven 
years, and to the end of the next ſeſſion. The firſt 
term chded with the ſeſſion 1778, and the laſt term 
will end with that of, 1786, before which time 
it will, beyond all doubt, be rendered perpetual, 

as the good effects of it have been found maniteſt 
and ſtriking. 

Jo enter fully into a detail of the advantages 
which have flowed from it, would lead me too far 
at preſent; but I ſhall juſt obſerve, that in a king- 
C01 Where the prices of corn are remarkably vart- 
Cus; where the local ſituation of manufactutes 


Create a demend to be ſapplied from diſtant coun- 
ties; and where the foil and climate are ſo differ- 
ent, 


prices of corn, and its export and import, kept in conſe- 
dug ne of the At brought in by himſeif, and from which I 

have de thé chief of the following tables. The rea- 

dine!'s of thi: e nan to a9 the enquaries of thoſe who 
have the mull d tant views ot rational good for their aim, 
demands this acknowledgment. and the thanks of that public 
he has always been ſolicitous to ſerve, 
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ent, that one ſide of the iſland is more fit for paſ- 
turage than corn, while the other ſide is more pro- 
per for corn than paſturage; in ſuch a cale a regu- 
lar publication of the prices of every part tends 
very powerfully to bring it to as general a level as 
circumſtances of traniport, &c. will admit. It is 
not that a demand will not always bring a ſupply— 
the contrary is known—but when the prices are 
known only to factors, the conſumers in general are 
too much in the dark, the conſequence of which 
will be a tendency in favour of the merchant not 
reſulting from the fair balance of the trade. Ano- 
ther very conſiderable object in this publication, is 
the prevention of diſcontents, and even riots, that 
have too often ariſen in former periods on account 
of the high price of corn; ill-informed people 
were apt to think the prices they paid unfair, and 
not reſulting from a real ſcarcity, in which it was 
impoſſible to undeceive them, but theſe average 
prices being publiſhed in the Gazette, and copied 
into the country papers, operate gradually upon 
their minds, and convince them that the corn may 
be dear, yet that the evil 1s general and conſcquent- 

ly owing to circumſtances that admit no remedy. 
Another point hardly leſs important, is the price 
of corn every where remaining a matter of authen- 
tic record, inſtead of being buried in oblivion, and 
occaſioning fallacious ideas in ſubjects that intimate- 
ly concern the proliperity of the kingdom. The 
great uſe that has been made of the Windſor prices 
B b 2 | in 


— - ay — 
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in various political diſquiſitions, muſt convince any 
one of the importance of having ſimilar record for 
the whole kingdom; not regiſtered according to 
local variations of meaſure, but by one parliamen- 
tary ſtandard for the whole nation.—In a word, 
the tendency of this Act is to render the knowledge 
of prices general, and in proportion as it effects it, 
ſuch is its merit, for none but very intereſted per- 
ſons can wiſh, or reaſon for the ignorance that pre- 
vailed before it was carried into execution. Wohat- 
ever errors the regiſter may contain, reſult alone 
from the execution of the meaſure : the juſtices at 
their quarter ſeſſions have that 1n their hands, and 
may make it as correct in practice as it is excellent 
in theory. 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1771. 
By the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel of 8 gallons. 


Yearly Average of each County. 


| Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
— ĩðͤ v ̃ ⅛ aA —.----·jj a m 1 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middleſex, 5 11 1 4 8 1 
Surrey, 8 $8 3 11 - BK 3 9 
Hertford, „„ 8 . 
Bed ford, 3 5 $ 7 1 1 4 SA 
Cambridge, 5 5 3 9 2-18. 4 3 
Huntiagdon, 59 — 1 3 3 4 
t -2--4-8 


A. 
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Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wilts, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


Total, 


COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 


Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 


Northumberland, 


Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, 
Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorſet, 


Hampſhire, 
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Wheat. Nye. Darly. Oats. Beans. 
Suſſex, Ev 3-4 9 3 6 
Kent, 3 3 80 
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The prices of the ſineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain gene- 
Lai EXCCE and reduce the avcrate price as follows: waeat, 


. * 
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1 Dale , TYE 3, barley 25 OATS 35 beans 5. 


7. £ Sd . R 20 Barley. Oats. Beans, 
Fine tor! of 8 * q 2 
rain e. Buln { 9 "OP + - 5 52 2 4 4 of: 
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AVERAGE PRICES FOR . 


eat, e. Barg. O, fans. 
London, "I. 4 3 $54 $4 1 
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Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 


Northampton, 


Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 

_ Glouceſter, 
Wiltſhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


Total, 
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Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans, 


Cornwall, 3 3 3 1 9 
Dorſet, 6 7 3 $ EE ZR 
Hants, 3 OF... / 3 11 
Suſſex, 5 10 — 1 1 
Kent, 99 — 3 8 3-43 
Total, WV 4 4 3 2 0 3 9 
North Wales, 6 © 4 11 3-2 3 
South Wales, 3 9 4 7 8 1 3 1 
Quarterly Average. 
From chriſt mas 
to lady-day. 6 2 3 3 mM 3 8 

From lady-day 
to midſummer 4 * * 9-7 
From midſum. 6 6 

to michaelms ; 4 EG. Be 1 
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to chriſtmas. 6 1 1 8 FN 3 


General aver- 


age of Eng. 5 6 7 2 2 © 
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Coarſe ſorts, 10 4 4 2 11 8 0-302 


PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1773. 
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Meat. Nye. Barley. Oats, Beans 


North Wales, 6 2 4 9 33 I 
South Wales, 5 7 4 4 9-1 I e , : 


Quarterly Average. 


From: chrift Mas 
ro 12 dy-day 4 4 3 7 - + 3 
From lady-day 6 : 6 
to midiumer 3 : 2 3 2 2 " 8 
From midſum 0 5 
* 8 . 
ro michael WS 4 2 3 2 J 4 2 
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General aver- 
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Coarlch ſorts, 5 10% J 01.73 -$$ 1 0% 3 74 
PRICES FOR THE YEAR 7. 
London, 3 1 $2 7.3 3 32 4 


COUNTIES INLAND. 
Ryc. Barley, Oats. Beaat. 
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Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans, 
From midſum. 
e * ö a PM 
From michael. 
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PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1775. 
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COUNTIES UPON THE. COAST. 


Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 5 
Norfolk, 5 
Lincoln, 5 
Vork, 5 
Derham, 5 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 5 
Weſtmoreland, 
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Wheat. Rye. Barlo. Oats Bean, 


Fineſt ſorts. 6 053 4.44 3 ©: $8; 4 3 
Coarſeſt ſorts. 5 63 3 10% 3 © 1 9g} 3-1 


PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1776. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats, Beans. 
London, 4 7 $ 8 2 4 3 0 3 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middleſex, 4 11 US. 2 10 3-2 $2 
Surry, "oo 27 RE TT. 0D ES ID 
Hertford, 4 8 3 8 23 9 2-1 g--:7 
Bedford, 4 3 4 2 6 2 © 98 
Cambridge. I $11 2 6 1 10 33 
Huntingdon, 4 6 13 2 'P + 0 3 © 
Northampton, 4 9 Ss TS Fi 3-4 
Rutland, 4 3 2.56 1 10 1 7 
Leiceſter, 4 10 13 2 8 1 10 3 8 
Nottingham, 4 7 18 3 1 10 3 8 
Derby, 3 8 — 8 33 3 3 
Stafford, E 3 1 9 FP 
Shropſhire, 4 10 8 8 2 3 9 3 8 
Hereford, TY 3 3 1 10 3 1 
Worceſter, 4 10 3 6 2 5 1 82 "HE t 
Warwick, 4 11 2: © 3 3 8 
Glouceſter, 4 11 1 10 3 
Wiltſhire, 4-3 4 6 2: -£ 2 0 1 
Berks, & © &.-0 ®:.-4 2-1 4-2 
Oxford, 4 10 2 4 #=Þ 3 1 
Bucks, %%%%ͤ »àZ— 

otal, 4 1 2 6 . 3 
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to midſum. * 8 
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to michael. * 9 
From michael. 

to chriſtenas. 17 he 
General aver. 
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Bean. 
8 1. 
3 4 
3 — 
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1 
2 11 
3 
1 
3 8 
3 O 
1 
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2-234 
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3 4 
3 5 
SI 
3-35 
3 9: 
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PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1777: 


Wheat. 


London, 5 


5 


Rye. 


2 11 


COUNTIES 


Middleſex, 
Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wiltſhire, 
Berks, 
Oxtord, 
Bucks, 
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Nor folk, 
Lincoln, 

York, 
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Northumberland 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, 
Lancalter, 
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Barley, Oais. 
"BY 111 

INLAND. 
8 2-3 
1 
2 6 2 
8 8 20 
$2 8 9 
2 6 110 
$5 98 
2 10 2 0 
9 83 9 
«3.2 1 
83 T3 
1 9 $-: 2 
2-8 x 
SI: 2 3 
2 11 «8 
2 I1 2. 6 
3 
2 9 EI 
8:5 ES. 
8:2 2.23 
1 2 8 
BS ES 

THE COAST. 
2 6 2 0 
1 1 10 
8 1 10 
8 1 9 
2 4 110 
23 7 i 
3' 1 * 
22 I 9 
1 19 
2 6 111 


3 8 
$3 

2 10 
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3 8 
35 
3 9 
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Cheer, 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
Cheſter, . MS. x: 


2 O0 — — 
Monmouth, 1 1 11 3 10 
Somerſet, 4 3 4 2 © 1 11 18 
Devon, %%% —_, 15 — 
Cornwall, 5 11 — 2 9 16 —— 
Dorſet, 5 11 — 2 5 111 3 8 
Hampſhire, TT. ,,, ̃²˖—⸗‚ : 4 8 
Suſſex, „ w__ 8 3 2 0 3 4 
Kent, CCF 3 
Total, 222 ] ðWAA ˙ 
North Wales, 83 8 4 2 2 7 N 
South Wales, 5 10 4 7 3 13 27 $3 
Quarterly Average. 
From chriſtmas 
to lady- day. 5 EA nd th CES oa. 
From lady-day PER 
to 3 FFF Es oo, 
From midſum. } No 
to michaelms. j6 3 3 9 2 $9 * 39 
From michael. 
to chriſtmas. 7 3 7 2 3 3 7 


General aver- 
age of Eng, 5 8% 3 6 nnn e 
and Wales. 
ſort f . 
2 Eh, %%% $08.4 UF 
Co arſeſt ſorts, 25 SI 2 3i I 82. 3 O4 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR 178. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
London, 4 11 2 10 "2 I 11 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middleſex, 24 — 


2 9 
Surry, 13 1 4 2 9 
Herttord, C 3.2 | 

Vor. IV. Ne 2z. C c Bedford, 
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Wheat. Rye. 
Bedford, 8 6 3 3 
Cambridge, 4 10 2 9 
Huntingdon, 4 10 — 
Northamptor, 5 3 3 
Rutland, 3 1 4 8 
Leicęſter, 3 1 * 
Nottingham, 4 10 13 
Derby, 3 —— 
Stafford, = 1 
Shropihire, & 4 3 11 
Hereford, 3 22 
Worceſter, 1 3 
Warwick, 628 — 
Glouceſter, 33 
Wilithire, ar 4 10 
Berks, 5 2 8 
Oxford, 1 4 — — 
Bucks, 8 — 
Total, 83 18 


Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfc'l;, 
Lincoln, 
York, 
Durham, 


Northumberland 


Cumberland, 
Weſtmoteland, 
Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, - 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 
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Beans. 
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1 
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AGRICULTURE 
Rye. 


Il heat, 
Cornwall, 8 9 
Dorſet, 8 7 
Hants, 3 
Suſſex, 13 
Kent, 1 8 
Total, 3 
North Wales, 5 7 
South Wales, 5 7 
G) 
> 
Fromchriſtmas 2 
to lady- day. 
From lady-day 3 
to midſummer 15 
From 1atdſum. 
to michaelms d 3 
From michel. 
to chriſtmas. (+ 7 
General aver- 
age of I ng, 
and Wales. th. 
Fineſt ſorts of 
grain, 8 9 
Coarſeſt ſorts, 4 9 
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Wheat. 
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Surry, 48 
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uarterly Average. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1779. 
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Wheat. 
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Rutland, 
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Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wiltſhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
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COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 


Eſſex, 4 © 
Suffolk, 11 
Norfolk, 11 
Lincoln, 
| York, 
| Durham, 
Northumberland 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, 
| Lancaſter, 
| Cheſter, 
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Somerſet, 
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Cornwall, 
Dorſet, 
| Hampthire, 
| | Suſſex, 
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AGRICULTURE. 38% 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, Beans. 


North Wales, 4 10 $30. 2 4 LS: 8-8 
South Wales, 4 5 EY 2 8 ed SS i. 


Quarterly Average. 


From chriftmas 


to lady-day. 6 RY NS NM 3 
From lady- d 

3 — . 4 3 3 * * E:» 
1 4 4 2 11 * 21 
From michael. 

to i | ES KV 
General aver- 

age of Eng. $4 2% 2 1t $5 1 S::43-WM 
and Wales. f mY 
"= — 1 ))) 
Coarſeſ ſorts, | BA Yet / 


PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1780. 
— CT: 3 84 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beaas. 
Middleſex, "YE ˙·˙ 3. os RE 3 
Surry, 4 9 2 8 53 83 
Hertford, 1 3-9 2 4 L018 3 3 
Bedford, 4 4 39 13 1 9 2 9 
Cambridge, 4-2 8 8 1 
Huntingdon, 4 1 — 2 1 F 
Northampton, 4 4 2 3 1 2 8 
Rutland, 4 8 3 5 2 1 © 
Leiceſter, FFF 30: 4-8 
Nottingham, 4 3 24 3. © F 
Derby, C 1 
Stafford, . "hs . 9 0 
Shropſhire, 4 3 "PL 1 
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Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Glodceſter, 
Wiltſhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 
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COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 


E ſie x, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincola, 
Vork, 
Durham, 


Northumberland 


Cumberland, 
Weltmorland, 
Larcaſter, 
Chelter, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Deriet, 

Hants, . 
Oulicx, 

Kent, 


Total, 


North Wales, 
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AGRICULTURE: 33 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Bean 


From midſum. A, " 1 8 2 9 


to michaelms 


From michael. 
to chriſtmas | 2 11 2:2 1 $8 2 10 
General aver- 
age of Eng. $4.53 2. 93 215 2.73 2. 95 
and Wales. 
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FRICES FOR THE YEAR 1781. 


Wheat. Rye. Harley. Oat. Beans. 
London, [a " 2 © 1 9 3 


COUNTIES INLAND, 


Middleſex, 5 11 $7 $4 83 2-1 
Surry, 5 10 2 1 2 8 3 
Hertford, 5 10 3 0 2 4 3-0 ; 
Bedford, "2h. 1 2-3 1 10 3 
Cambridge, 3 8 3 1 11 1 2 
Huntingdon, 3 4 3 0 1 7 2 1 
Northampton, 5 5 3:0 $0 13 3 
Ratland, EI 2 10 $$ $7 3 
Leiceſter, 3 1 3 1 7 3 
Nottingham, 5 0 3 5 2 19 3 
Derby, 1 — 2-.- 1 10 3 
Stafford, T7 4 4 Be. I 10 3 
Shropſhire, & 7 3 8 1 1 3 
Here ford, 8 — 110 1 2 
Worceſter, 3 2-11 2 0 1 10 2 
Warwick, 8 2 0 111 4 
Glouceſter, &: 9 1 11 7.9 3 
Wiltſhire, 5 10 3 10 - I 10 3 
Beiks, 8 98 23 111 1 10 2 
Oxford, 8 7 1 It 1 10 2 
Bucks, 3 3 8 0 81 
Total, JJ ͤ F238 
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COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


3 I 10 
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Eſſex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 
Vork, 
Durham, 
Northumberland, 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, 
Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 
Cornwall, 
Dorſet, 

Hants, 

Suſſex, 

Kent, 


Total, 
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to midſum. (5 11 3-2 S 2 I 9 
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to michael. d JF Do ob 
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Wheat. Nye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 


Fineſt ſorts. JJV 
Coarſeſt forts 5 1 3 13 1 104 1 51 2 44 


PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1782. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
London, JJ 30065 2 6K. OE © 


COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middleſex, 5 11 


: 3 8 8-48 2' 4 3 2 
arry, 11 3 2 9 Rm 11 
Hertford, 1 I : 5 2 7 2 1 - 3 
Bedford, 5 11 3 WE 111 3 8 
Cambridge, C d -B:- 2-6 
Huntingdon, 5 7 — 83 1 9 2 10 
Northampton, 5 11 3 1 9 EY 
Rutland, 5 11 3 8 3-3 1 10 2 11 
Leiceſter, 5 11 3 11 3 8 "Bo: Ws. 
Nottingham, 5 6 3 7 3 2 i | RT 
Derby, — 2 I 11 1 
Stafford, 8 9 1 . 
Shropſhire, „ 9 1 111 $0 
Hereford, 8 4 3 9 8 111 TY 
Worceſter, + 3 1 
Warwick, 0 3 2 88 1 3 2 
Glouceſter, 0 4 $38 3 3 
Wiltſhire, „ „„ 4 0 
Berks, 5 11 JJ 8 
Oxford, J 80 $9 
Bucks, JJV. 
Total, 0: 9-3 0 3-230 8-0 1 
COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 
Eſſex, . 1 6 8 © 1 
Suffolk, 1 Wh 2 8 1 9 3 
Norfolk, 1 - 2 11 8-6 1 9 #3 
Lincoln, "9 OT 3 13 $ 8 
Vork, F 1 9 3 
Durham, 7... // EY 


North 
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Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oati. Beans. 


Northumberland, 2 3 5 KY 18 
Cumberland, 5 5 4 8 3 3 
Weſtmorland, 6 o 7 2 9 1 9 1 
Lancaſter, 1 % ĩ˙ 3 
Cheſter, 6 2 1 3 3 111 — 
Monmouth, 6 11 1 8 34 "Wo 1 
Somerſet, 6 10 8. 8 3 -2 3.1 0:0 
Devon, S430 4 40 2 8 £9 3 
Cornwall, 3 $f es — 
Dorſet, 6 6 — 3 7 8 3 9 
Hants, 59 — 2 7 2 1 3-5 
Suſlex, 5 9 — 2 4 1 2 9 
Kent, 5 6 — 0 2 
Total, 5 11 1 3:8 1 10 3 3 
North Wales, 5 11 4.3 3 3 83 
South Wales, 6 1 4 5 2 11 1 3 2 11 
Quarterly Average. 

From chriſtmas | 

EN [53 47 *.0.7:7. 3.8 
From lady-day 

2 .. V 
From midſum. . 

to michael. | 8 4 158 n * 3 3 
From michael. | £ 5 

to chtiſtmas. 3 * * 3 PM 3 
General aver. | 

, . 

and Wales. 
Fineſt ſorts. r EO 8 Sr 
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PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1723. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 
London, 5 11 : $2$59 24S 


COUNTIES INLAND. 


Middleſex, 
Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Shropſhire, 
Hereford, 
Worceſter, 
Warwick, 
Glouceſter, 
Wiltſhire, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
Bucks, 


Total, 
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COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 


Eijex, 

Suffolk, 
Norfolk, 
Lincoln, 

Vork, 

Durham, + 
Northumberland 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, 
Lancaſter. 
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Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, Bean- 


Cheſter, 94 5 6 3 2 10 4 7 
Monmouth, > As © — 1 9 4 8 
Somerſet, JJ 
Devon, 1113 OT 111 — 
Cornwall, 6 9 — 1 7 111 — 
Dorſet 6 5 8 3 
* 1 8 
Hampſhire, 5 10 — 9 6 4 : 
Suſſex, TY — 3 2 9 2 11 
Total, 8 'x VVV 
—_—_—_— 7 4 48-3: 4:48 
South Wales, 7 1 JFC 
Quarterly Average. 

Fromchriſtmas J , 

to lady-day. fo q.- 1 ** I 3 
From lady-day 

r 
From midſum. 2 

to michael. + 3 3 r 
From michael. 

„ 
General aver- 

age of Eng. 8 6 - by > 4 

IST 7 4:32.98: 2:53 445 


„„ 4 4 4 04 $83 4-187} 
Coarſeſt ditto 6 1 4 23 3 3 | 


AGRICULTURE. 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1784. 


London, 
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5 10 


Rye . 
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2 5 


COUNTIES INLAND, 


Middleſex, 
Surrey, 
Hertford, 
Bedford, 
Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, 
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Rutland, 
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Nottingham, 
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Warwick, 
| Glouceſter, 
Wilts, 
Berks, 
Oxford, 
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COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 
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E Tex, 
Suffolk, 
Norfelk, 
Lincoln, 
Vork, 
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Durkam, 
Northumbe and, 
Cumberland, 
Weſtmorland, 
Lancaſter, 
heſhire, 
Monmouth, 
Somerſet, 
Devon, 


Cornwall, 
Porſet, 
Hants, 
Suſſex, 
Kent, 
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General Averages of the 14 Years. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


JN the years 1772, 1773, and 1774, the com- 
plaints which rciounded through the kingdom 
upon the high price of corn, are in every ones re- 
collection : committees of the Houſe of Commons 
fat repeatedly to enquire into the caule, and the 
preſs {warmed with publications, the authors ot 
which attributed the high prices by turns to almoſt 
every circumſtance of the internal policy and ſtate 
of the kingdom. No uſe would relult from men— 
tioning the trifling and inadequate cauſes to wich 
| rac 
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the effect was referred; the circumſtances which a 
few authors of note pitched upon were. /arge farms, 
and incloſures, the increaling predominancy of 
which were conſidered as great evils, and particu- 
larly bearing upon the point 1n queſtion. 

took up the pen at that period againſt thoſe 
1dcas, and endeavoured to prove, that ten years of 
peace, in which every branch of national induſtry 
had been carried to an uncommon height, having 
introduced a flood of wealth, were amply ſufficient 
to account for the high price, not of corn only, 
but of every commodity in the nation, the rate of 
which could be affected by the quantity of circu- 
lating fpecie. 

The table which I now inſert yields as ſtrong a 
confirmation of my former reaſoning as the power 
of events could give. Large farms have continued 
to the preſent moment, and incloſures gone on as 
rapil y as ever, yet we ſee the prices of every ſort of 
corn ſinking in 1779 and 1780, as low as they had 
been high before. And it is freſh in every ones 
recollection, that all the products of the earth were 
2} molt equally low, and the farmers in a more 
melancholy fituation than they had been in for half 
a century before. Such a contraſt of prices in ſo 
inort a period cut up by the roots, and did away 
for ever all the arguments that had attributed the 
high prices to great farms or incloſures, or the con- 
verſion of arable to graſs, or toany of the numerous 
cauſes that have been ſo anxiouſly ſought for. But 
I may obſerve, that this was not the caſe with the 

cauſe 
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cauſe to which I had attributed thoſe high prices, 
viz. to circulating wealth from national proſperity : 
for no ſooner had the American war come into full 
operation, and had diffuſed throughout the king- 
dom its baneful influences—luch as an impeded 
and languid circulation—a reduced conlumption 
—a comparative ſtagnation in trade and manufac- 
tures---with a conſequent poverty in all ranks of 
people, but the prices of corn and other commo- 
dities ſunk proportionably, without having a 
ſhadow of reference to the ſize of farms, or num- 
ber of incloſures. But farther : the experiment 
became double, for after that point of depreſſion 
ſuffered by the national induſtry in conſequence of 
the war, which Mr. Chalmers (to whom the ori- 
ginal obſervation belongs, and it does him honour) 
fixes at 1779; the prices aroſe with the returning 
proſperity of the kingdom, until they got up ta 
their full ſtandard, and perhaps above it. This 
grrat variation of prices in ſo ſhort a period as 12 
years, ought by every unprejudiced man to be re- 
ceived as a double proof, firft, that the ſize of farms 
and incloſures have had nothing at all to do in the 
queſtion; and, ſecond, that the cauſe muſt be 
looked for alone in the proſperity, wealth, circula- 
tion, and conſumption of the kingdom, 

It is true, tnere are many perſons who incline to 
think that the principal variations in price are ow- 
ing to the difference of ſeaſons; fome years being 
very favourable to the growth of corn, and others 


much the contrary; and I find annexed to Mr. 
Vol. IV. N*23. Dd Vihite- 
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Whitebread's manuſcript, which I have made io 
much ule of in this paper, ſome remarks on the ſea- 
{on for each of theſe 12 years, an abſtract of which 
[ have given in the note . But I am ſtrongly in- 


clined 
* 1771, preceded by a ſevere winter. 
1772, A very wet harveſt. 
1-73, Great rains and floods in may. 
1774, A wet harveſt. 
1775, A very dry time from march to Midfammer. 
1776, A ſevere froſt from january 7th to february iſt, with 


an unuſual fall of ſnow ; ane ſeaſon following. 

1777, Auguſt and ſeptember the fineſt ever remembered, 
and the whole ſeaſon generally good. 

178, The ſummer remarkably dry, and a fine harveſt, 

1779, A general good ſeaſon. 

1780, Cold and wet winter, backward ſpring, and dry 
ſummer. 

1781, Winter open and dry; a growing ſummer; mild. 

NB. The three laſt years dry upon the whole, and 
corn plentiful, 

1782, The wetteſt, coldeſt, and backwardeſt ſpring ever 
known; great floods; wet and cold ſummer, with floods 
in auguſt; mildew, and very little corn ripened or got 
in well, The greateſt crop of graſs ever remembered, 
but the hay ſpoiled. 

1783, Winter favourable, ſpring fine, and the ſummer 
hot and burning; 

17 f, The laſt week in december a froſt ſet in which 
ed with ſnow till the 21ſt of february. In march 
deep fnows and froſt ; and the backwardelt ſpring ever 
known; wet harveſt. 

Many c:rcumſtances could be added to this detail if eſſen- 
zial. In Suffolk the mildew in the years 1780, 1781, and 
1782, deitrozed and damaged more whos than any other 

dil- 
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clined to think, that though the ſeaſon has a molt 
powerful influence upon any given field, farm, foil, 
or diſtrict, ſo as ro make the difference of a great 
crop or a very poor one; yet when we conſider the 
kingdom at large, I believe the influence is not great. 
In very northerly climates, where a harveſt is ſome- 
times utterly loſt, this reaſoning would not hold 
good; but that is never the caſe in England. We 
are to remember, that the wet years which damage 
the clay lands, make the fortune of ſand farmers, 
and we are alſo to have in mind, that the improve- 
ments of draining and laying the land round and 
dry, which it is to be hoped ſpread daily through 
the kingdom, are conſtantly leſſening the greateſt 
evils of wet foils; we are alſo to recollect, that 

D d 2 though 


diſtemper has done in half a century, 1783 was free from 
it. 1784 has it but in a much leſs degree. The phlogiſ- 
ticated ſtate of the atmoſphere in 1783, from which foreign 
philoſophers deduced immenſe crops, paſſed away without 
producing them. There are three ſeaſons critical with 
wheat : in winter froſts, too much wet and ſevere Cutting 
winds kill it—this is to be totally avoided by ſowing early 
in ſeptember. In the ſpring, when the firſt ſet of roots die, 
and are ſucceeded by a ſecond ſyitem of fibres, at which pe- 
riod the blade turns yellow; then hand-hoeing and top- 
dreflings take effect. The laſtis at lowering-time ; refreſh- 
ing moderate rains juſt when it 1s beginning, and fine, dry, 
warm weather, while it laſts, are conducive to a great crop: 
as to harveſt, it ſhares the fate of all other crops, the better 
the weather, the better got. But at this ſeaſon rains have 
not half the ill eſfect on wheat properly ſhocked as on that in 
the common method. Three ſheaves beneath, and one 
longer above, and bound nearer the butt inverted over the 
others. | 
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though dry years in general ſuit clay countries, 
yet there muſt at certain ſeaſons be a great deal of 
rain to enable the farmer to cultivate them at all ; 
clavs for everv thing but wheat have been obſerved 
to bear a drought worle even than ſome ſandy oils, 
Thus 1t is not very ealy to deſcribe or point out 
the ſcaſon that ſhall be attended with the greateſt 
crop ia England. But there is another conſidera— 
tion which ſcems to throw the matter of ſeaſon 
much more out of the queition than theſe obſerva» 
tions, and that is, not the prices of corn only, but 
of a other products If bad ſcaſons occaſioned 
the high prices of corn in 1772, 1773, and 1774, 
why did thoſe ſcaſons make every ſort of cattle as 
dear 45 corn? the dearneſs ran through every 
art.c'e that can be named. On the coatrary, if 
good ſealons in 1779 and 1780 (and by goed is ge- 
ncrally underitood dry) brought down corn to a 
price that ſtarved the farmers, how came all forts | 
of cattle, fat and lean, to be at as depreſſed a rate 
as corn? A dry tealon can work no ſuch effects as 
lowering prices of Cx-n and ſheep cent per cent - 
Again, for as I betore obſerved, the experiment is 
couLle, when bad ſeaſons returning in 1782 and 
1783, {though, by the way, 1783 was one of the 
Criell years that have been known in England for 
« fentury, and conlequently ought to have been 
attended according to the reaſoning I combat with 
a low price) how came cattle, fat and lean of every 
fort and kind, and all the products of the earth ih 

general, 
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general, to riſe with corn in the manner we have 
ſeen, and at this moment experience? To ſay that 
a ſcarcity of bread creates a greater conſumption of 
other food, is giving no ſatisfactory reply. The 
fact is true with but very few commodities : wheat 
being exceſſively dear, will drive the poor io barley 
or rye bread, or to potatoes; but not to beef or 
mutton, much leſs to horles or lean ſheep : and 
the high price of malt may drive them to gin, poſ- 
ſibly to water, but it will not make them the greater 
conſumers of lean pigs. 

The circumſtance, therefore, which influences 
theſe prices, muſt be fought for, not in ſcaſons 
whoſe effects would neceſſarily be local and partial, 
but in ſme more general cauſe that operates cqual- 
ly ove: the whole kingdom; this cauſe we find in 
the wealth and circulation of the people. It agrees 
with political data that enable us to realun upon 
it; the vibrations are correſpondent; and thuſe 
effects which we have experienced, ought to flow 
from the cauſes that are open to every cyc, and the 
events that have happened in every onc's recuilece 
tion. 

The price upon the general average of 5 8. 64. 
a buſhe! for wheat during theſe 12 years, is lome— 
thing above what wou'd have paid the farmers well 
20 years ago, when 58. was a fair price, aud fufli— 


cient to give Encouragement. am inclined to 
think, and I truſt, without any unvue preduection 
for the farmer, that the price ought now to be © 5. 
which I do not think upon the whole better for .... 

294 3 at 
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at preſent than 5s. was twenty years ago; owing 
to the riſe of poor rates. 

I have been informed, that the average price of 
wheat in France during theſe 12 years, was from 
24 to 25 livres the ſeptier of 240 1b. but as the 
mean weight of a Wincheſter buſhel of wheat in 
England does not amount to 60, we may deduct 
one tenth upon the account, and then the french 
price reduced to engliſh, will be 4s. 10:d. per 
buſhel. The price in France laſt auguſt was 27 
livres, or 3 8. 51d. per buſhel, The London 
Price in that month was 5 8. 10d. 


The London prices . this period have 
been, 
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If we compare theſe prices with the general 
averages of the whole kingdom, we ſhall fee a re- 
markable fact that they are loweit where the de- 
mand is greateſt, | his is rhe cate with wit, 
rye, barley, and beans. Oats are an ccd n, 
owing, doubtleis, to the capital being tuppl.cd 
more from abroad with that grain than any other- 
This cheapnels, where there 1s a great dcα mand, is 
perfectly conſiſtent with th- principles of com- 
merce, and oug t to be a ſtrong conviction on the 
mind of thoſe miniſters and ſtateſinen in other 
countries, who lay reſtrictions on the corn trade, 
fearing the want of ſo neceffary a commodity : 
They ſhould from hence be convinced, that a great 
demand is the ſureſt means, while trade is free, of 
{ſecuring a ſupply ; and that they have nothing to 
do but to give permanency to freedom, in order to 
enſure a perpetual ſupply. Much, however, in 
this caſe depends on London being a ca port, for 
inland countries cannot recelve their corn 120m 2 
diſtance without charges that add greatly to its 
price. Powerful as the principle is, it cannot 
overcome ſuch circumſtances, as the Cat of manu- 
factures being in a country of mines and paſturage, 
which is the caſe ot tevera! of our weſtera cougtics, 
To draw out many of thele comparitens in tables 
would be tedious, bur it the reader compares the 
prices of Norfolk, Suffolk, Efi-x, Kent, ana. Sul- 
lex; with Derby, Lancait.r, Worceiter, Weit- 
moreland, Monmouth, Somerict, and Devon, be 
will find that the contraſt is very conſiderable. In 

D d 4 fact, 
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fact, many of the well-rn counties receive their 
corn at all times from Lyrn, Yaimouth, and other 
ports on the caſtern chaſt, which iguſt nag eſſarily 
add to the price, when there is not only a long lea 
voyage, but a tranipv.t allo on Canals vr fLvers, 

I may alſo obſerve, upon the London prices 
compared wich thoſe of the kingdom at large, 
that they are more eqz2/. The variation between 
the higheſt and the loveſt is Icis; and thoſe both 
exceed the medium in a leſs degree. This greater 
Readineſs of one city over a whole kingdom is re- 
markable, for it might be thought, that the over- 
plus of ſome markets anſwering the deficiencies of 
others, might, on the average of ſo many, induce 
a more exact level; but the contrary is the caſe, 
and owing to the operations of demand meeting an 
unabſtructed ſupply. 

AS a contraſt of price, let me inſert thoſe of 
Lancaſter and Suſſex. 


Years, Lancaſter. Sufſex. 

1771, — 8 8 0 
1772, _ 6 9 5 10 
1773. _ 6 8 6-3 
0774s: 0 $4 
7 The: 0.4 $3 
ie ow.--Þ 4 5 
1777, _ 5 11 3 
1778, N 5 IL 3 
T7798: $1 3 
$7 80, — 85 1 4 


wm. 
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Tears. Lancaſter. Suſſex. 
1781, — 8 9 — 9 
1782, — 8 4 1 

Average, - 6 0 — By 


This, I believe, is the greateſt contraſt in the 
whole kingdom. 


The quarterly prices of the 12 years being reduced to 
Average Twill be as under. 


I) beat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. 

From chriſtmas _ _ , Gr X 1 
to lady-day, 5 3+ 184 „ö - "$06 
From Iady-day | _ _ , 

to midſum. ſ 3 {+ 392 8 „„ 
From mid ſum. 

to michael. 5 94 39 

From michael. | ; 1 
to Chriſtmas. 15 54 3 7 


3 8 * 
10% 2 ff 3 51 


1 


2 10 3 8 


452 
43 
WW 
44 * 


Some of the moſt important circumſtances that 
can direct the conduct of a farmer, are to be de- 
ducted from this little table. It ſhews how ex- 
ceedingly erroneous it is in any man to threſh his 
corn at unſcaſonable times with a view to a better 
price. Nothing more common than to lee half fed 
cattle, and crops half ſtarved for want of dung, 
while a great portion of the ſtraw of a farm 1s al- 
molt loſt by being threſhed when the cattle cannot 
eat it. Nothing can be clearer than the miſtake of 


ſuch a conduct. Here is a gradual and regular 


riſe during three quarters of the year; but it is by 
no means anſwerable to any inconvenience in 
point 


9 - —— — 6— — 1 * 
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point of conſuming the ſtraw. By keeping his 
wheat till after midſummer, a farmer gains only 
3:d. a buſhel upon an average of 12 years. The 
difference of a ſummer and winter price of threſh- 
ing deducted from this, what is there remaining to 
make amends for the almoſt total lols of the ſtraw? 
may be anſwered, that the farmer ſells his ſtraw : 
fo much the worſe ; for the near neighbourhood of 
great cities alone excepted, that is an execrable 
Jul1ng cuſtom, which tends only to impoveriſh a 
farm; and if keeping corn till the cattle will not 
ca: the ſtraw is done on that account, two miſ— 
chiets arile inſtead of one, but never will apolo- 
gize for each other. But another conſideration, 
and a moſt powerful one, is the damage done by 
vermin; rats and mice in many ſituations devour 
quantitics of corn; but very {mall depredations 
indeed will be ſufficient totally to wipe out this 
trifling rife of price. 

The difference of price fome years 1s certainly 
much higher than appears in this table, Thus in 
1777 the difference in half a year in the price of 
wheat was 18. 1d. a buſhel. In 1774 it was 10d. 
and 64, in 1773, and in ſuch years the difference 
iS ſtill higher if only the fineſt corn in the market 
s attended to; ſuch years tempt farmers to liſten 
to accounts which, though true in themſelves, are 
ucterly falle as an argument for ſpeculating : nor 
do they take into the account other years in which 
prices fall inſtead of rite : thus in 1781 wheat fell 
4.4, from chriſtmas to midſummer, It fell in 1779. 

| In 
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In 1778 7d, and gd. in 1775 : indeed converſition 
rarely turns on this ſubject without many inſtances 
occurring of farmers that have loſt initcad of gain- 
ing by their ſpeculations. 

Hence, therefore, I may very ſafely adviſe every 
farmer to reject all ſpeculation, as ſure in the long 
run to prove a loſs ; but to threſh and ſell his corn 
all within the ſeaſon of feeding his cattle with the 
itraw. He will gain more in their well-doing, and 
in avoiding the depredation of vermin, than he 
can ever juſtly expect to gain by the rile ot 
markets. 


IT. 


WINDSOR PRICES DURING THESE YEARS. 


T is well known that the only regular record of 
the prices of corn in England, previous to the 
commencement of Mr. Whitbread's Act, was that 
of the market at Windſor, taken by the burier cf 
Eton college to fix the corn rents of the year. Ic 
will be uſeful to compare theſe prices with thole of 
the preceding regiſter; in doing which, we mult 
deduct, as mentioned above, 64. a buſhcl on ac- 
count of the Windſor price being that of the belt 
wheat in the market, and one ninth likewiſe for 
meaſure, that being nine gallons inſtea of eight, 
the ſtandard reckoned in the preceding accounts. 
I have added, in another column, the Windtor 


price 
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price of malt (duty deducted) that all the informa- 
tion to be gained on this ſubject may be completely 
beiore the reader. 


Fineſt wheat Aver. wheat Fineſt malt 


Tears. at Windjor by landard at Windſor 

9 gallons. bujpel*. 9 gallons. 
1771, — 1 3 10 8 
172. 03 6 iO 4 5 
1773. — 8 31 6 104 3 
„ 7.9 6 5 ES 
17755 — 1 5 11 4 112 
1776, — 65 4 10 4 9 
77), 6 10: 5 7: 3 11 
1778, _ 0 22 5 1 
1789, — 3 4 0 3 11 
1780, — 6 81 4 10 133 
1781, 7 41 6 0 339 
1782, — 128 8 21 4 0 
Aver. of 12 years, 6 113 3 8 4 3 


It appears, from this table, that the average 
price of wheat at Windſor during theſe 12 years 
has been within a farthing the average of the 
kingdom. 


An 


* The method taken to reduce theſe prices, was firſt to 
deduct a ninth for meaſure, and from that remainder 6d, for 
Quality of the grain, 
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An account of the quantities of corn and grain ex- 
ported from, and imported into England and Scot- 
land for 14 years, from ;th january 1771, to 5th 


january 1784; with the bounties and drawbacks 


paid, and the duties received thereon. 


| | Wheat and Flour. | Barley and Malt. 
Fears. — ee eee 
Exported.\ Imported. Eæported.] Imported. | 
| Ars. Drs. Drs. | .. 
| 1771, | 10,089] 2,5 10] 34,198 228 | 
( 1772, 6,959] 25-474] 14,031] 3,068] 
| 1773, 7,637] 56,857 2,474] 63,916 
1774, 15,928] 289,149 2,911 171,508 
775, 91,037 560,988] 51,414 139,451 
1776, 210, 664] 20,578 136,114 8,499 
1777, 87,686 233,323] 142,725 7,981 } 
1778. 141,070] 106, 394] 103,939] 42,714 | 
1779, 222,201] 5,039 85,777] 7085 | 
1780, | 224,059 3.915 191,563 352 
1781, 103,021] 159, 866 150,468 564 
1782, 145,152 80,95 127,744] 13,592 
1783, $1,943] 584,183 54,065 144,926 
| 1784, 89, 254 216,947 | 66,8899] 77,182 
| - —— | 
14 years 1,406, 76002, 345 9160/1, 164,304 680,558 
1,406,700) 680,558 
Bal. import, — 939,158 5 
| Bal. export, — — 483.366 — 
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Paid on Exportation. Rec. on Importa. | 
Years, |— —— - 

Bounties. | Drawbacks., | Duties, 

1771, 6,170 7 6 |] —— — 13,717 11 3} 
1772, — — ꝶ— 3.766 1 104 
1773, — — — Duty Free. 

1774. 6,023 3 10] — —1 13,715 15 11 
1775-| 7849 10 114] 1,798 16 8] 19,777 19 64 
1776, $2,245 9 786 0 3,688 18 o { 

| 1777,| 45,006 16 5 | 102 1 10 8,836 8 64 
1778, 43,800 7 9 224 8 6] 4904 9 4. 
1779, 54.500 2 97 1 2| 2,989 16 94 
1780, | 77-716 17 off 2917 1] 1,127 11 11 
1781, 32,270 14 73 46 9 2 1.722 11 o38 
1782, 47,914 7 4] 55 7 1] 2.349 17 1 | 
1783, 13,357 4 $83} 46111 3 20,609 13 5 
1784, 23,520 4 Oz) - 255 3 5 9.929 10 8 

14 years. 411,148 18 14 4,357 4 2 110166 5 ji 
| BR HW 1 | 

415,000 2 33 
110,150 5 3 


— —— — ä —ę— 


Bal. in Boun. 304,849 17 ©c3 


The price of the grain being fairly con- 
ſidered, both on 1mportation and ex- 
portation, the balance paid in the 14 


years, amounted to upwards of 


To which add the balance paid on 


Total paid for grain and bounties, 


bounties, 


Or per annum, 5 


books. 


Smith's Corn Tradts, p. 136. 


C. 4,3 16, 0 © GC 

. 301,849 17 ©, 
4,620, 849 17 o 

- £5 333,£00:-:.0...:0. 


Exports and 1mports extracted from 


the Cuſtom-houſo 
And the great export coſt which, from 1746 to 
1705, produced a ne: gain of 651,0001, per annum, Lee 


_—_— 


J. J. CATHERWOOD. 
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Average price of the preceding 14 years per quarter. 


Wheat - . 
r REY os 
Oats, — 9 
Rye, - $202 
Beans, - RE 


The amazing reduction of our export of corn 


will beſt appear by contraſting 12 years with 12 
former ones. 


Export of wheat Export of malt 

Fears. quarters. quarters. 
1743, — 371,431 — 219,217 
1744, — 231,084 — 219,862 
E745, = 324039 - . = 2192354 
1746, — 130, 646 — 282,024 
1747, _ 266,996 — 361,289 
%%% ͤ „ 
J ̃—ͤ!!n:n:n!n..‚l, $5469 
175 %%fꝗ ũ — 947,002... 3335 
1751, _ 661,416 _ 256,447 
1251. 429,279 — 287,578 
L7 53s ꝗ ũ n — 299,008 .. — 27444 24 
1754, _ 359,270 1985 321,995 
Total, - £,192,417 3.477,876 


Value of the wheat at 31s. = L. 8,048, 248 
Ditto of the malt at 128. - 2,086,725 


Total value, — . - 10,134,573 


— — — 


The 
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The loſs of this vaſt export amounting to near 
a million ſterling per annum, in only two forts 
of grain, has made a ſerious impreſſion on the 
minds of ſeveral writers, and was once conſidered 
by myſelf as a very melancholy ſubject. Bur ſince 
I have examined the regilters of the kingdom's 
population with ſome degree of attention; and 
conſidered farther, that the change has taken 
place during a period in which there can be no 
doubt whatever of the increaſing productiveneſs of 
our agriculture, I am very much quieted in my 
apprehenſions; for little doubt can remain that 
the cauſe of this great change is to be ſought 
alone in the increaſe of population. The pro- 
ple have multiplied faſter than our cultivation 
has ſpread, ſo that they not only eat up all our 
former ſuperfluity, but in years of the leaſt degree 
of ſcarcity create a demand upon our neighbours, 
I have examined many pariſh regiiters, and have 
found that the increaſe of people is even more than 
equal to the numbers neceſſary to account for this 
change, great as it is. The details are before me, 
but I ſhould extend theſe papers too much to in- 
ſert them at preſent. 

But there is no circumſtance in the table more 
ſtriking than the enormous import of oats. Before 
this period, the greateſt import ever known in 12 
iuccefſive years, was in the period from 1753 to 
1764, yet in that 12 years the total amounted to 
no more than 472,217 qrs. what a difference be- 


tween that and near 3 millions? To enlarge upon 
Voi, IV. N*-23. E > this 


— —— — 3 — 
. 
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this part of the table, and purſue all the hints 
which ſuggeſt themſelves, would be to write an 
eſſay on this point alone: I ſhall only obſerve, that 
a proper extenſion of the culture of carrots, and a 
due attention to their ſubſtitution inſtead of oats 
for all horſes except thoſe which are obliged to 
move faſt, would not only cut off this immenſe 
drain upon the national wealth, but be the means 
of producing greatly more barley than at preſent: 
for carrots form the beſt preparation for that grain, 
inſtead of which nothing but a fallow uſually fol- 
lows oats *. Unite this circumſtance with the uſc 
of oxen by farmers inſtead of horſes, and the na- 
tional intereſt would riſe with renewed vigor. 
. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MANURES. 


By R. Legrand, Eſq. of Guilton Houſe, near 
Sandwich. 


T a time when the miniſter is wiſely intent 
upon the abolition of unprofitable penſions, 
ſurely it would be an honourable extenſion of his 
wiſdom, to look around for exalted and profitable 
merit, in order to give it a ſuitable reward. _ 
When the ſtate is greatly benefited by the labour 


of an individual, it becomes wiſdom in the ſtate 
to reward, 
As 


* See the uſe of carrots in feeding horſes fully explained 
from actual practice on the largeſt ſcale, in No 8, p. 144- 
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As Agriculture is the very ſtamina of our Iſle, 
he who by his endeavours prevents a relaxation of 
it, deſerves well of the ſtate: but he, who by ex- 
traordinary, ſpirited, and expenſive exertions in- 
fuſes an abundant vigour into it, merits its beſt and 
choiceſt gifts. 

The diffuſion of your Annals (abſtracted from 
the merit of your other works) has given ſuch a 
ſpring to Agriculture, and produced ſuch a laud- 
able emulation in rural œconomics, that the event 
will be an increaſe of ſtrength and wealth to the 
ſtate. 

doubt not but through your means we ſhall 
live to fee (under the bleſſing of Providence) not 
only the vallies, but the hills alſo ** ſtand ſo thick 
with corn, that they ſhall laugh and ſing.” 

Then will be remembered with grateful admira- 
tion, the man who could be content with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of virtue's being its own reward. 

You have been plealed, fir, to expreſs a wiſh 
that I would write to you upon the ſubject of Agri- 
culture. Moſt willingly do I engage in the plea- 
ſing taſk, offering, with all poſſible ſubmiſſion, 
ſome remarks; that the uſeful in them, if any, 
may be preſerved, when you have winnowed the 
_ chaff away. | 
Firſt, fir, upon manures applied in the courſe 
of my practice, and their operations, 


E e 2 Chalk 
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Chalk = 


Will improve in ſome degree any ſoil foreign to 
it. In a very high degree it will improve a ſandy 
foil. I have paid in one year 530 l. merely for the 
carriage, beſides what I have fetched with my 
own teams. Quantity 40 loads per acte, at 40 
buſhels per load. It gives tenacity to a ſandy ſoil, 
wonderfully improves it, and torally exterminates 
that pernicious weed the wild-marygold*, common- 
ly called here the yellow bottle, ſo abundant in 
fandy foils. Iris a received opinion, that chalk is 
flow in its operation; it is not always ſo. In the 
winter of the year 1783, the ſoil being hard frozen, 
and wheat upon the ground, I chalked over four 
acres, part of a field of 12; the produce 58 qrs. 
5 buſhels. The part chalked fo greatly ſuperior 
to the reft as to aſtoniſh every beholder. 

Through me (I ſay it not boaſtingly, I ſay it 
with pleature) the dreſſing with chalk is widely 
extended in this neighbourhood, 

Intirely upon my recommendation (really, Mr. 
Young, this egotiſm is abominable, but how, my 
dear (ir, ſhall I avoid it?) two chalk pits, I ſhoutd 
_ lay gold mines, have been very late ly opened in the 
environs of this pariſh. 

I have frequently tried chalk upon paſture: land, 
but without the leaſt ſucceſs. 


Clay 


* Cnryiantoonum jecetuite 
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C ay 


May be uſed as a manure to very excellent pur- 
poſes upon a ſandy or gravelly foil. Upon a ſoil 
almoſt entirely ſand, I have ulſcd it with aſtoniſh- 
ing ſucceſs; but it is not a ſingle, or ſl.ght dreſſ- 
ing that will do it. 160 loads per acre (after 
the land has been chalked) has exhibited an im- 
provement almolt (pardon the exprefſion) miracu- 

lous. 


Sand, 


Upon arable land, I never ſucceeded in the leaſt 
degree. 

It is, nevertkeleſs, much uſed upon the (titF and 
wet foils in this neighburhood. 

Selected from many experiments, let one 
ſuffice. 

A field of 13 acres; foil wet, heavy, and un- 
tractable in the extreme: about an acre being more 
wet and ſtubborn than the reſt, by way of cxperi- 
ment, | laid 160 load, at 40 buſhels per load, and 
repeated the drefſing until 1000 loads were lad 
upon the acre, Ihe conſequence, not the Jeaſlt 
degree of improvement. The ſand, from the gra- 
vity and configuration of its parts, would not in- 
corporate with the foil, but formed jult beneath 
the plough's way, a ſtratum as pure and as entire 
as when it came out of the pit. After this. I hol- 
law-drained the whole ficld in the molt effect ual 

„ 3 manner, 
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manner, and eyery purpoſe I could wiſh was 
anſwered. | 

Thus, fir, I did at laſt what a wiſe man would 
have done at firſt, 

Although ſand has not ſucceeded upon arable, 
far otherwile has been the caſe upon paſture, One 
hundred and ſixty loads upon mooriſh land, and 
40 upon clay land, has wrought wonderful effects; 
producing alſo the white clover in great abund- 
ance. 

Of other manures vpon a future occaſion, pro- 
vided this account ſhall be found in any meaſure 
worthy your attention“. 

| I am, your's, &c. 


| R. LEGRAND. 
Guilton, Nov. 7, 1785. 


i. 


1 


ä 


ON THE CULTURE AND VALUE OF CAR- 
e "MmOTS. | 


By F. P. Eliot, Eſq. of Shenftone Moſs, near 


Lichfeld. 
SIR, 


EMO TE as it has ever been from my 
intention to ſubject any thing written by 
me 


To tell this truly practical and attentive huſbandman, 
that his experiments are valuable, and their communication 
important, would be no more than to repeat the opinion of 
very numerous correſpondents. He cannot ſerve the public 


more eſſentially than by regiſtering obſervations ſo evidently 
the reſult of experience, A. V. 
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me to the eye of the public, I cannot forbear 
contributing my little quota to an undertaking 
of ſuch decided utility as the Annals of Agricul- 
ture; and alarmed, as every man who wiſhes for 
information ariſing from well authenticated expe- 
riments muſt be, at the idea of its diopping for 
want of correlponcence, I rather prefer the 
troubling you with any materials within the very 
bounded limits of my experience, however trifling 
they may be; ſo that the account of the proceſs 
be but clear, and the ſucceſs well aſcertained. 
Permit me, then, fir, to aſſure you, that your idea 
of the utility of the carrot- culture on light. land 
farms, ſo perfectly coincides with mine in regard 
to that moſt excellent root, that even had I not ſoil 
proper for it on my own farm, I would, at any 
rate, endeavour to hire a {mall field wherever 1t 
could be found, or however high it might be rent— 
ed, for the ſole purpole of raiſing a ſufficient quan- 
tity for my ſtables; from whence (except for ny 
ſaddle horſes) 1 would with to ſce that moſt unprov- 
firable of all grains, oats, entirely baniſhed. Ar 
lady-day, 1782, on taking poſſeſſion of my pre- 
ſent habitation, I found a mal! clote ot one acre 
only, the foil a tolerable light and deep loam, ct 
three or four years lay, but fuller, I think, of 
ſquitch * than any field I had ever ſcen before, or 
hope to ſee again, I broke it up immediately. 
about one fourth for potatoes, about one ti:ir 1 for 
peaſe and other vegetable for the uſe of the fable, 
and the remainder, after being mod-rately Uungea, 

E e 4 W445 


* Triticum ref ens, 
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was ſown with turnips; but owing to my whole 
ſtrength being kept by the uncommon wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon very late at hay harveſt, they were not in the 
ground till late in july; of courſe but a moderate 
crop, fed off in the ſpring by ſheep and yearling 
calves. April 11,1583, the turnip-ground ploughed 
once, and the next day, the 12th, fown broadcaſt 
with carrots, at the rate of four pounds and a half 
per acre. June 23d, began hand-weeding by two 
women; took one four days, and the other three 
days, at 6d. each per day, or total 3s. 6d. July 
3ilt, began hoeing by two men; one three days 
and a half, and the other two and a half, at 1s. 6d, 
or total gs. After which, we planted cabbages 
amongſt them in rows at five feet diſtance and three 
teet in the rows. Nov, 6th, began taking them 
up with three-pronged forks; one man 10 days, 
another eight days, and two more two days each, 
in all 22 days at 15s. 2d. or total 11]. gs. 8d. 
This laſt article you will probably obſerve runs 
very high, but then it was owing to my giving the 
men poſitive orders not to leave the leaft joint of 
ſguitch in the ground, but to cleanle it thoroughly 
for the ſucceeding crop. The mere operation of 

taking up the carrots would not have employed 
them half the time; of courſe, in fact, not above 
one half the amount ſhould be charged to the cars» 

rots, -and the other halt to the next year's crop. 
They were then depoſited in a malt- houſe, without 
any kind of package or covering; mealured 110 
buſhels, The earth round the cabbages being 

well 
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well ſtirred by thedifferent operations of hoeing and 
taking up the carrots, promoted their growth to a 
great degree; inſomuch, that one I cut and weigh- 
ed myſelf (than which there were many much larger 
in the field) roſe to 20 lb. and three quarters; I 
am certain I may very ſafely fix the average of the 
whole at 14 Ib. being, I think, below the mark. 
I found them of infinite uſe in feeding my yearling 
calves, after the long and ſevere froſts of that 
winter had entirely rotted my turnips. I have 
alſo, this laſt winter, experienced the utility of an 
acre of cabbages, which has ſupplied my feeding 
beaſts and in-calf heifers with excellent nouriſh- 
ment, at a time when the froſt prevented my get- 
ting a turnip out of the ground. You will pro- 
bably agree with me, that little more than the 
third of an acre producing 110 buſhels of carrots, 
beſides cabbages, weighing on an average at leaſt 
14 1b. each, at the diſtance of 3 feet, in rows 5 feet 
diſtant. You will, I ſay, doubtlels agree with me, 
that ſuch a ſpace of ground bearing ſuch a produce 
without the aſſiſtance of any manure whatlocver, 
except what aroſe from the feeding the former crop 
on the ground, is ſufficient to encourage any farmer 
to continue the culture of fo excellent a root. My 
account of their expenditure will, I flatter mylzcIf, 
bring additional ſtrength to my opinion. 

Monday, nov. 17th, 1783, began uſing them, 
(being firſt waſhed by a birch broom ina buck:r 
of water, and chopped in three pieces by a very 
ſimple machine, which cuts with lo many knives 


at 
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at one blow) for a team of four very fine ſtou t 
horſes, at the rate of 15 buſheis per week for t he 
four, which, with their uſual quantity of hay, and 
not a ſingle grain of corn, kept them, as the Suf- 
folkmen ſay, as fat as moles, and their coats as 
ſleek ; that they were not abated of their uſual 
work during five weeks that they were fed on the 
carrots, will appear from the following extract 
from my journal; four days they went in the wag- 
gon five miles and a half diſtant, a very bad and 
heavy road, for coals; eight days to ſome of my 
land four miles diſtant, where they carried compoſt 
in tumbrels from one part of the land to the other 
during the day, and returned home every even- 
ing; three days carrying gravel to my garden 
walks; three days ploughing in a double plough 
(in which my four horſes do full two acres per day 
without a * driver) and the remaining 12 days car- 
rying dung to a piece which lies on the top of a 
ſteep hill. | 
With this trial therefore I had every reaſon in 
the world to be ſatisfied, and to diſcard all doubt 
in regard to their efficacy as a total ſubſtitute for 
oats to waggon horſes; but not contented with 
this aſſurance, 1 was determined to give them a 
fair trial for coach horſes, as it has been uſually 
ſuppoſed that they are of too waſhy a nature for 
horſes that travei taſt. Firſt let me premiſe, 
that few gent!emen's coach-horſes move faſter, or 
ſo faſt as mine; I always allow them a peck of 
oars each per day, which with plenty of good hay 
keeps 
* Some particulars of this mode of tillage, the expenſe, 


effect, plough, &c. &c, would be very acceptable to the 
public, A. F. 
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keeps them in excellent order. I therefore con- 
tinued to allow one of them ſeven pecks of oats 
per week, and the other fourteen pecks of carrots, 
without an oat, and at the end of the time the 
carrots laſted, during which they were exactly 
equally worked, I found that the horſe fed on car- 
rots was in better order and finer coated, making 
in every reſpect a better appearance to the eye, 
than the other, though he was in very good con— 
dition. I alſo gave ſome, about half and half 
mixed with oats to one of my hunters (an old 
race horſe) for the purpoſe of ſmoothing his coat, 
which was rather rough, and found them anſwer 
in every reſpect, and that he preferred them to 
oats immediately, though when on the turf he 
had of courſe been pamper'd with the niceſt food. 
I have not yet had a ſufficient quantity to give 
them to horned cattle or ſheep. Laſt year I ſowed 
three acres; but being perſuaded by my gardener 
to ſend to town for the ſeed (for which I was 
charged the moderate ſum of two guineas for four- 
teen lb.) I was diſappointed of my crop by a total 
failure of the growth; for the future I ſhall ſave 
my own ſeed. What few carrots I did get laſt 
year on another part of my farm, were not the leaft 
affected by the uncommon length and ſeverity of 
the froſt, though they were laid without the leaſt 
covering, or package in a malt-houſe, where the 
windows were only open bars. I cannot but ſay 
that I differ widely from the Rev. Mr. Carter, in his 
eſtimate of their value ; and ſhould ſtate the com- 


parative 
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parative expence of feeding horſes with oats or 
carrots as follows : 


OarTs. 


8. d. 
One peck per day at 16s. per quarter, per week q -Y 
Twenty Ib. hay per day, at 2 s. per Cwt. Do. 2. .6 


CARROTS. 


$. . 
Two pecks per day, at 44 d. per buſhel, per week - 1 33 
Hay ſame as before - - , 3 


Ballance in favour of carrots 2 8. 21 d. per horſe 
per weck, = 8s. 10 d. per week for four, 
= 13 l. 5s. in thirty weeks, which time carrots 
will laſt: add to this, that 210 buſhels of oats 
neceſſary for feeding four horſes for that time as 
above, will take at leaſt five acres to grow them 
ON an average of ſeaſons; and that 420 buſhels of 
carrots will take lictle more than one acre; I be. 
lieve I may ſay that with ample manuring, not 
ont acre, as 700 buſhels of carrots have been 
known frequently on that ſpace. Of courſe the 
farmer will have four acres to apply to, ſome more 
profitable crop than oats for feeding his team. If 
the above ſhall appear worthy of a place in the 
Annals of Agriculture, or ſhall prove of the 
ſmalleſt utility towards the ſupport of fo laudable 
an undertaking, it will afford my the ſincereſt plea- 

ſure; 
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furez and I ſhalt at all times be happy to com- 
municate ſuch experiments as may tend to throw 
any new lights on an art, in the practice of which, 
to ſay the truth, I am as yet in my novitiate. But, 
convinced that the conduct of the farmers in my 
neighbourhood would admit of great improve- 
ment, I have endeavoured by the force of example 
to encourage and draw them on to a more ſpirited, 
and of courſe more profitable ſyſtem of farming; 
how far I may ſucceed, or indeed how far ſuch 
old practitioners may liſten to the advice of one 
fo little able (at leaſt in their opinions) to direct 
them, time only can diſcover: however 1 ſhalt 
perſevere, and though I have been laughed at 
by the majority, who (as in all focicties) are the 
flaves of cuſtom; I am amply recompenced 
by the coincidence of the rational fro who dare 
to think and act for themſelves. Nor am I yer 
without hopes that the repeated ſucceſs of at- 
tempts to introduce ſuch improvements, as may 
from time to time be found out by abler heads 
than my own, will open their eyes, and induce 
them to follow me where | ſtand; and where I 
fall, I ſhall ever be happy in ſcrving as a land- 
mark to thoſe who could not ſo well bear a pecu- 
niary diſappointment, This is my chief defire, 
and this the end of my farming. Hic laber, boc 
9pus eff. | 


am your's, &c. | 
F. . K.o. 


Shenſtone Moſs, Od. 14, 1787. 
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J am exceedingly happy in the opportunity of com- 
municating ſo valuable a memoir as this is, to the 
public; theſe diſputable points in agriculture are thoſe 
which peculiarly demand the attention of gentlemen 
who praiſe the art on liberal principles. To aſcer- 
tain the value of all fallow, or meliorating crops, is 
among thoſe defiderata, which can alone be explained 
by numerous and correct experiments. What a ſhame 
to culti vators, that the value even of turnips is at pre- 
ſent very little better aſcertained than it was 100 
years ago 


A.Y. 
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COMPARATIVE CULTURE OF WHEAT, 


Communicated by the Right Hon. Lox Dp PETRE. 


HEAT planted the firſt week of october 
1784, 1n the Norfolk manner. 


22 drams. | 

The meaſureweigh'dy + ſcruple The ear con- 
6 grains I tains 38 gr. 
Common ſown firſt week of october 1784. 


2: drams 
Same meaſure z ſcrup. The ear 31 grains. 
3 grains | | 


Drilled 
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Drilled with the Rev. Mr. Cook's patent drill- 
plough, Nov. 23, 1784. 


2% drams 


Same meaſure [ ruple The ear 38 grains. 
2 grains 


ON THE EXPENSE OF KEEPING HORSES, 
AND COMPARISON OF HORSES AND 
OXEN. 


By Mr. V. Pitt, of Pendeford, Staffordſhire. 


SIX, | 
1 make the following remarks on your expenſe 

of keeping horſes, alſo on the compariſon be- 
twixt horſes and oxen, which if you think worth 
attention, may ſerve to fill a corner of your An- 
nals. | 

Firſt, it appears to me that you charge the 
full market price * for hay conſumed at home, which 
is not fair: hay if even ſold to be conſumed on the 
farm, by no means deſerves the ſame price, as if 
carried clean off; the dung of cattle, or horſes, 
which eat ſuch hay, and the manure raiſed thereby, 
is a very material object: it is not eaiy to find 
data from which to calculate this difference of 
value, but from ſeveral corre{ponding circumſtan- 
ces, I conjefture, that hay conſumed at home, 
ought not to be charged at more than Halt the 


price 
* Not the full price. A. . 
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price of hay delivered at market“; more eſpecially 
it carriage out be taken into the account, if this 
point be admitted, it makes a very conliderable 
deduction from your eſtimate. 

Upon the average of nine years, the value of 
hay conſumed per horſe in your eſtimate is 61. 28. 
if one half be taken off for the advantage of home 
conſumption, it makes a deduction per horſe per 
annum of 31. 15s. for hay only. 

Secondly, allowance of oats being ſo various, is a 
proof at leaſt, that leſs than the largeſt allowance will 
ſuffice; I find the average (beans included) equal to 
23 quarters per annum for 4 horſes, or 46 buſhel 
each horſe, and average price 2s. 3d. per buſhel : 
1 have converſed with ſome very liberal horſe- 
keepers, who allow three quarters of a peck pef 
day each horſe, when they bait at noon, and go 
out again at 6 at night; two qrs. per day, when they 
go out but once, and lay in the ſtable at nights; 
and one quarter per day at graſs: ſuppoſing theſe 
intervals of equal length, each one third of a year, 
it gives 45 buſhels and a half each horſe per an- 
num, which very nearly equals your average. [ 
allow leſs, viz, one buſhel per horſe per week in 
ſpring and autumn ſeed time; half a buſhel per 
horſe per week at other times, when they lay in the 
ſtable; and only half the latter quantity at graſs, 
but always mixt with plenty of chaff, or cut ſtraw ; 
the above intervals are 16 weeks, 16 weeks and 
20 weeks reſpectively, which makes only 29 
buſhels per annum each horſe. 
Upon 


Will Mr. Pitt fayour me with his reaſons for this idea? 
. 
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Upon the other articles of expenſe I remark as 
follows: chaff cutting charged 1d. per buſhel, 
the price here, a halt-penny and beer; ſhoeing 
very high, the average being double the price of this 
country; a common price here for ſhoeing huſbandry 
horſes, is 7 8. 6d. and 8s, per head per annum; 
I paid for ſeveral years 9g s. per head per annum, 
on account of working them cloſer than other 
people; I am in doubt whether wheat-chaff ought 
to be charged, as being in few places a marketable 
article; and the extreme ill luck in 1768, is ſuch 
as I think ought not to join the general account. 

Fhe following is the calculation of the expenſe 
of keeping 8 horſes, upon an average of the laſt 
3 years; which have generally been healthy, and 
equal to their buſineſs : 


16 acres of clover mown for hay, at 
11. 158. per acre, the rent of 
land and tythes being the half, 


viz, 178. 6d. per acre £26: 0:0 
Oats 240 buſhels, at 28. 3 24 0 0 
20 weeks ſummer food, from the 

beginning of june to about the 

middle of october at 18. 6 d. per 

horſe per week IM - "2-0-6 
Shoeing gs. per head - - 3 12 0 
Decline of value at 11. per horſe 

per annum - — 0 

75 12 © 


Vol. IV. Ne. 23. F f Chaff 
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Chaff and farrier may bring it up to 10 l. a horſe 
per annum, and I am of opinion, that by ceco- 
nomy and good management, horſes for agriculture 
buſineſs may be, and are kept in many places fit 
for conſtant work, without exceeding that ſum, 
upon the general average of many years. 

A breeding mare in a team of 7 or $, may and 
does frequently prevent decline of value from being 
at ail felt *, 

The ſuperiority, or evea equality of oxen to 
hortes, is, I think, by no means ascertained; oxen 
were half a century ago, much more in uſe in 
this country than at prefent. As an improved apri- 
culture, and more extenſive cultivation took place, 
they by degrees gave way to horſes; I have no 
doubt but horſes thus gradually eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in conſequence of a decided ſuperiority, 
both with reſpect to docility and diſpatch ; and be 
it ever remembered, that oxen are by no means 
capable of thoſe quick exertions, ſo naturally and 
advantageouſly made by horſes in critical times of 
{owing and harveſt, 

Seven draught horſes 1 look upon as a very 
complete ſett; they keep on three carts in carrying 
either dung or mar], they make occaſionally a 
waggon team and a plough team, are ſufficiert for 
two plough teams in the ſtrongeſt work, and will 
occalionaliy make three in barley or turnip ſecd 

| time, 


I delieve breeding mares to keep up a team of all others 
| the meit expeniive mode. A. V. 
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time, or keep on a plough and two pair of har- 
rows for ſowing at the ſame time, this number will 
do a vaſt deal of work, and will never want more 
attendance than a man and two boys, whoſe wages 
ſhall not exceed five ſhillings per week and board; 
I am perſuaded the ſame work cannot be done by 
any number of oxen whatever, with the ſame at- 
tendance *; nor probably without an extra man, 
whoſe wages and board will in its turn, “ prove a 
moſt heavy burden,” in a caſe where, by the uſe of 
horſes, it might have been diſpenſed with. 

Again: upon wet ſoils and in wet ſeaſons, the 
treading f of oxen drawing the plough would be 
very injurious, what could have been done for 
more than a month of rainy weather the preſent 
autumn, upon many wheat fallows, with 4 or 6 
oxen, when the ground would ſcarcely bear half 
the number of horſes, notwithſtanding the advan- 
tage from the natural make of their hoofs, and 
ſmallneſs of number. : 


Ff 2 I have 


This very ingenious farmer ſurely has not attended to the 
economy of ox teams. Inſtead of more attendance than horſes, 
they have (comparatively ſpeaking) none at all. A. Y. 

+ I have great doubts of this: from the obſervations I 
have made on ox and horſe teams in the ſame ficld, I think 
they are equal; in ſome reſpe&s horſes. are worſe, they 
trample more whenever there is any reſſtance more than 
common, by moving their feet oftener than neceſſary for the 
eps they take, which an ox does not. A. V. 


„ 
N 
I 
| 


— 
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I have never yet ſcen oxen docile enough to be 
managed at the plough by one perſon“, a holder 
and a driver, as far as I have obſerved, always at- 
tend them; on the contrary, three horles at a 
whe] plough require only a boy of twelve F or 
fourtech, and will undoubtedly do more work Þþ ; 

cannot 


* Mr. Pitt may ſee this on my farm, at every fort of 
work: plough, harrow, roll, drill, horſe hoe, &c. &c. and 
to the full as docile as horſes, except in backing, for they do 
not back fo rradiiv. A. V. 

+ Three horſes ſhould have no driver, nor have in this 
country. A. Yo 

t The fact of horſes doing more work than oxen, provided 
the work is heavy, I deny. A pair of oxen this ſcaſon, upon 
orals only, (and after ſo much rain, graſs is poor food), 
with no other allowance than chaff at noon while the 
ploughman dined ; out at night; have ploughed me 11+ 
acres of clover-lay fed through this wet year; in 14 days, 
the work for 7 acres of it very tough and ſtrong, the furrow 
no where leſs than 5 inches deep, and generally 6. A pair 
of horſes to do this mult be ſtrong, and worth probably zo l. 
the pair. Let it be remembered, that 1 inch leſs depth in a 
tough foil 15 a Celnction of near half the weight of draught. 
If the ſoil is very light, and the furrow, as in Norfolk, 
very ſhallow, horſes will do more work with a ſingle plough 
an oxen: but then a double plough drawn by a pair of 
onen will turn the balance even on that ſoil, as my neigh- 
bour Mr. Keddington finds. In carts or waggons there is 
no compariſon; there are no horſes that will draw an 
equal weight; my oxen (one in a cart) have each carried 
0:t 45 qu. 14 heat 24 miles in the day, 12 loaded and 12 
back empty; but I ſhould obſerve, that being empty makes 
very little diFerence ; for they go out almoſt at faſt as they 
come home. This is not totally to be placed to the credit of 
mall carts, becauſe Mr. Keddington's oxen in waggons have 
great ſuperiority to his neighbour's horſes. 
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I cannot omit in this place juſt mentioning the 
common wheel plough of Staftordſhire and Shrop- 
ſhire, in compariſon with the Norfolk plough * ; 
one of the latter was ſome years ago introduced 
into this country, by the late George Durant, Elq. 
of Tong Caſtle, Shropſhire, from which pattern 
others were procured, made by curious people, 
and men procured from Norfolk t manage them; 
I have frequently ſeen one at work with a pair of 
horſes abreait, and a Norfolk man at the plough 
tail, but give it no preference to our own whycl 
ploughs, it now ſtand idle, nor is the uſe of them 
ever likely to ſpread in this country, which is not 
owing to obſtinacy, prejudice, or attachment to old 
cuſtoms (for our own wheel ploughs are quite mo- 
dern, wholly introduced fince your tour to Shrop- 
ſhire, though now very general) but becauſe our 
own ploughs are cheaper, lighter, leſs cumber- 
ſome, and at leaſt equal in every other reſpett , 
they are nothing but the common ſwing plough, 
with a little alteration in the pitch, low whe: Is at 
the fore end, and a caſt iron earth board; with one 
of theſe, two horſes, and a driver, I have had an 


acre and three quarters per day, ploughed for a 


week together to the depth of full fix inches; 
for common work 3 horſes and a driver take from 
6 to 8 hours to plough an acre: to return to the 
ſubject of oxen for draught, I think where there 1s 
more 

The Norfolk plough has little merit, for there is not a 


worſe if you want depth ; but for ſuch ſhallow work as com- 
mon in that county it does very well. A. . 
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more buſineſs than can be managed by the above 
named number of horſes, it may be well worth 
while to try oxen; and upon this plan they are 
now uſed by ſome farmers in large buſineſs in this 
country, from whom 1 learn, that 4 oxen in har- 
neſs, with a holder and driver, plough an acre per 
day, but when at work have corn given them as 
well as hay +; I ſhould have ſaid lefs on this ſub- 
ject of comparing oxen with horles, but have fre- 
quently obſerved propoſals in the papers for taxing 
d raught horſes, in order to force farmers into the 
ue of oxen ; theſe however came from a quarter 
deſcrving little notice; but if an opinion of the 
ſuperiority of oxen to horſes ſhould be ſuffered to 
pals unanimouſly in your work, it might give 
great credit to the idea; ſhould ſuch an idea 
be ever taken up and prolecuted by government, 
it would prove a moſt heavy tax upon the agri- 
culturiſts (and would doubtleſs affect the acreable 
growth of corn) as I am clearly convinced, that 
in the preſent extended ſtate of cultivation, the 
ule of horſes in agricuiture cannot poſſibly be diſ- 
pcnicd with. 

.. 
October, 1785. 


P. S. J wiſh ſome of your ingenious correſpond- 
ente, would give their ideas on the ſubject ot de- 
ſtroy ing 

+ Such a practiſe is nothing but barbariſm, or folly. 


Four horſes are uſed in many counties to plough ſand three 
inches deep; is that a proof it is right? A. F. 
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ſtroy ing coltsfoot *, this pernicious root- weed, is 
rather planied than deſtroyed by the plough, even 
a deep lummer ploughing, in the drie{t weather, 
does not apparently weaken it, the roots torn in 
pieces by that i:ſtrument, inltead of periſhing, will 
every ſeparate part vegetate aireſh, and produce a 
new plant : the {ame I ovlerve with us of a ſpecics 
of horſe pipe i, which grows luxuriant'y on our 
drieſt land in ſpite of repeated ſuuimer ploughings, 
though I do not think it equally pernicious with 
the former. 

. 


— 


SOME CURSORY OBSERVATIONS ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Mr. William Macre, of Barret. 
SIR, 

OU will excule me when I ſay that J have 
often been at a lols to underſtand you in your 
Annals, concerning the courſes of huſbandcy, clpe- 
cially in regard to faliows. You figure Cown a great 
many numbers, in fome places up to 20, or more, 
Turnips are ſown twice or thrice perhaps in the 
courſes, and yet you allow of no fallow, or what 
you call a ſummer lallow. Nay, lo prquiiced are 
you, that in vol. 2. p. 374, you preter even a mad- 
dog in your kennel to them. And in your Shrop— 
ſhire tour, vol. 4. p. 145, you plainly tell us thar 
turnips are ſown without a fallow, by laying that 
Ff 4 the 

* Tjilago fur fra. What is horſe pipe ? 
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the ſenſible intelligent farmers about Royſton, 
4% ſow turnips inſtead of fallowing.” 

Now with all due ſubmiſſion to your good ſenſe, 
and univerſal knowledge, I believe you will find it 
the common practice, to give 4 or 5 clean earths for 
turnips; three of which are generally given in the 
beginning of the ſummer, and the feed earth in the 
middle of the ſummer; therefore why not allow it 
a faliow, or even a ſummer fallow f ? for my own 
part I think it one of our belt fallows, as the land 
is generally broke up ſoon enough to receive 
great bencht from the winter and ſpring troſts, 
Notwithſtanding, I think it the beſt of huſb-ndry, 
to fallow for hoth turnips and colciced, yet I have 
often ſown them both with one earth upon the 
ſtubbles after winter tares, cut for clover, or 
early peaſe; but ſeldom got a full plant, or much 
of a ciop, till laſt year, when to my great ſuprize, 
a piece of land fown with the latter, after tares, 
yielded 6 or 7 buſhels an acre more than land of 
the fame quality, that had had 4 or 5 clean earths 
both dung-d alike with the ſeed earth. 

I notice likewiſe in the laſt mentioned page, that 
lands in the neighbourhood of Royſton let fo low 


as 


+ This excellent farmer miſunderſtands me. In the detail of 
courſes one word is uſed for a year. Failow would have no 
app'opilated meaning if it ſignified Furnips. The latter word, 
includes the previous tillage; 1 don't like the expreſſion 
Failoxw for turnips, becauſe ſome barbarous parts of England, 
Se have town turi.ips on a real fallow; that is, have given 
two years to One crop of turnips. A. V. 
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as from 7 s. 6d. to 105. 6 d. an arce, which will 
yield wheat up to 4 quarters, and barley up to 5 
quarters an acre. Surely the farmers there muſt 
grow rich in compariſon with the farmers in the 
neighbouthood of Bury St. Edmond's, where they 
give as much or more for lands that will not yield 
near the quantity; nor, | may add, produce near 
ſo gogo a quality; of this, however, I am certain, 
that the former can always outlell the latter ncarly 
3. a quarte: by the difference of markets: which 
article alone will make the whole rent of the land 
the corn grows upon difference to the farmer. 
Pariſh rates, I ſhould think, are nearly equal, and 
encrcaling, I will engage, at both places. 

Surely, my good fir, you muit have made a 
miſtake in che article of houle-keeping on a farm 
of 1001. a year, (vol. iv. p. 174.) He how 18 it 
poſſible that a farmer, his wife, and, we will ſup- 
potr, two children (or population decreates) with 
two men, a boy, and 2 maids, harveſtmen board- 
ed, and workmen their beer all the 'ycar, can all 
be ſupported tor 25 l. + I fond think five or fix 
weeks in harveſt-time only, 1% Well as the men are 
generally fed, would walte great part of that 
ſum. | 

You will ſey that I am very ſtupid and very 
troubleſome, when I tell you, that | recollect ano- 
ther article that 1 do not rightly underiland, vol. iy. 


P-. 95. In your firit query co Mr. Legrand, what 
EO do 


+ This ſum includes only grocery, ſpirits, ſalt, &c.— 
what the farm does not produce. A. T. 
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do you mean by tle round tilib *, is it four, fix, 
or cight turrow work, and why ſhould it exclude 
ſummer-fallows, tilth, and fallow, ſcems to me 
iynonimous terms, one farmer ſays he will give 
luis land a ſummer-tilth, another lays he will give 


his land a fuc\mer-tallow ; they both mean the 


lame thing. I hope you will not think that I no- 
tice the above articles purely for the ſake of finding 
fault, but becauſe I think that all matter relating 
to Agriculture ought to be made as eaſy as poſſible 
to be unidcrftood, even by people that are not 
kariners. 

And no, before I finiſh this paper, I will juſt 
take the liberty to requeſt, that you would not truſt 
too much to inn-keepers for information on huſ— 
bandry, they are in general very bad farmers, ex- 

pr in the parlour, to entertain and pleaſe their 
it; and are very apt (being the habit of much 
king) to run over a little more than they are 
warranted to do from their practice and experience 
mn 22;iculture. I know one, not 1co miles from 


- 


'v& 
wy 
[2 


41 2 } 11 . 2 8 I 
Ciciicriord, that has GONE a great deal of milchict 


i hive b-can to draw out an account ct the 


annual average expenic Of a farm contaning icoo 


8 8 
actes of land; bur left your readers ſhould think 
h that 
* Rurd 74 is' a local expreſſion uſed in Eaſt Kent, to 


f. gaiſy a certain courſe of crops moſt common there, viz. 
PEN gr SR oP Pp ad mirabl b 

1 b-ans, 2 wheat, 3 berley, and fo admirably are beans 

managed ia that country, that this courſe keeps the land 

clean. A. ; £ 
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that I ſhes agriculture only in its worſt light, I 
believe I ſhall ler it icmain uafiniſned f. I, how- 
ever, notice vour very valuable correſpondent Mr. 
Onley's hint, and when buſineſs will permit wall 
try and think ou lomething elſe. 

[ wiſh you joy uf your new correſpondent Mr. 
Hall, he certataly 1s a very valuable acquifition to 
your liſt F. 

I am, &c. 


W. MACRO. 
Barrow, OZ. 9, 1785. 


P. S. Did you notice in the Gazetteer and New 
Daily Advertilcr, ror friday ſeptember 10, 1785, 
a letter ſigned Agricola, who, ſpraking of a ſlcep 
for ſeed corn, recommended in the french king's 
edict, ſays, that by ſtæcping it 12 or 15 hours in 
a lime water, made in the proportion of a pounc 
of quick lime to 7 or 8 pints of water, Aer the 
ſeed will do. 

And the reaſon he gives is, that the ſt ep, by 
penetrating the grain in the humility which it ab- 
lorbs, prevents its drying and parching in te 
earth; and he adds father, that the fieep lKHCwile 
ſecures the iced from the depredations of birds, 
The latter I am certain is ertoncous; and why 
there ſhuuld require leis ſced after laying 12 or 15 

hours 

+ Zy no means: ſuch an account would be very inſtruc— 
ave. AF; 


t I agree entirely in this, and hope I ſhall hear ofien from 
him. „ 
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hours in a ſtrong ſteep that poſſibly may of itſelf 

kill ſome of the kernels, I own is to me very miſte- 
rious 8. 

I have began to make ſome experiments this 

| ſeaſon on the ſmut in wheat, which I purpoſe 

giving a faithful account of in your Annals ano- 

ther year. 


W. M. 


A TOUR TO JERSEY, 


By the Rev. Mr. Yalpy, Ilead Maſter of the Gram- 
mar School at Reading. 


LETTER II. 


Dear SIR, 


T is impoſſible to enter the bay, which contains 
the town of St. Hellier, without the utmoſt ad- 
miration of the beauties which it dilplays. The 
coat, from the Town Hill to Noirmont Point, a 
ſpace of tour miles, forms a creſcent, which incloſes 
a magnificent fcenery. At the diſtance of about 
a mile from each extremity are ſituated the Town 
of St. Hcllier on the eaſt, and that of St. Aubin 
on the weſt. Equaliy diſtant from each town, and 
within 
& It was an extract from a public inſtruction of the french 
government: the whole execrable ſtaff, „. 
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within two miles of one another, Elizabeth Caſtle, 
and that called the Tower, cover the entrance into 
both harbours. From town to town extends a 
level plain of ſand, which at low water diſcovers 
almoſt the whole of the bay, opens at halt flood 
a land communication with the caſtles, and affords 
a moſt agreeable walk or ride, The foreſts of 
maſts, which riſe over the moles of three harbours, 
and the crouds, which flock to the piers at the 
approach of a deck covered with paſſengers, 
caſt a pleaſing animation over the picture. The 
hills, which bound the proſpect, are covered 
with the richeſt variety. Orchards and meadows 
diffuſe the verdure of the moſt Juxuriant fertility 
on the vallies beneath, through which flow to the 


ſea, at proper intervals, ſtreams of the pureſt 
water. 


Elizabeth Caſtle, which in its preſent ſtate has 
the appearance of a little town, is become, ſince 
the invention of gunpowder, the principal fortifi- 
cation 1n the iſland. The ſtrength of this place 
was proved in the laſt century by the long and 
obſtinate defence which it made, with only three 
hundred men, againſt the prodigious armament 
ſent by the Regicides under the command of the 
gallant Blake, to ſubdue this iſland *, Near this 
Caſtle is ſeen a rock, called the Hermitage, ſaid to 
have been the ſolitary reſidence of the . pious 


martyr 


® Sec Fall:'s Hiſtory of Fer/cy, page 110. 
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martyr Helerius, who has given his name to the 
capital of the ifland. St. Aubin's Fort, called the 
Tower, contains she bett harbour in the ifland, for 
the ſecurity of large ſhips. ne water riſes in it 
to the height ot 24 fegt, and the Foudrovant, per- 
hass the deepeſt hip in the Britiſn navy, draws 
only 252. With its projected improvements it 
will be made a molt convenient harbour. Thoſe 
of Sr. Helker's and St. Aubin's, are capable 
of receiving the largeſt trading veſſels and priva- 
teers, that belong to the iſland. The Town Hill 
commands both St. Hellier's rown and Elizabeth 
Caſtle, and it is a matter of ſurpriſe that no forti- 
fications were erected upon it, till ſome circum- 
ſtances, which attended the invaſion of Jerſey, in 
1781, ſuggeſted the idea, or pointed the neceſſity, 
of building a citade] upon it. As this iflind may 
loon again become the fcene of war (precul omen 
abeſlo !) it were to be wiſhed that the works on 
this hill diſplayed more marks of activity and ex- 
pedition. The vigorous and repeated efforts, 
which the preſent excellent Governor has made, to 
obtain the means of effectual ſecurity to this iſland, 
fully merit the warmeſt returns of gratitude and 
affectlon, which he receives from all ranks of peo- 
pie under his government. 

'he iſland ot Jerſey made once, beyond a 
doubt, a part of the continent. Its diſtance from 
the coaſt of Normandy 18 leis than fix leagues. 
Tie paſſage is interſected with ſeveral ridges of 
rocks, ſome of which rile high above the ſca, 

| and 
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and even afford ſprings of pure water. In ſpring- 
tides many parts of the channel are ſcarcely co- 
vered, at low ebb, with a ſufficient depth of water 
for the ſmalleſt veſſels. This opinion is founded on 
more than analogical deduction, Excluſive of the 
ſimilarity between the different ſtrata, which com- 
poſe the oppoſite hills on each fide, and of the other 
arguments, which theoriſts have advanced, many of 
the preſent appearances concur in eſtabliſhing it. 
The ſea makes rapid advances both on the ſhores of 
Jerſey and of Normandy. St. Owen's bay on the 
weſtern fide of the iſland, it is more than prubable, 
was once a foreſt, At ſpring-tides trunks of large 
trees are diſcovered under the water ſtanding where 
they grew, and roots have been found buried 
deep in the ſand. Annual rents are ftill due, ſup- 
poſed to have teen originally given to the lord of 
that manor for the privilege of ſending hogs to eat 
acorns in the wood, Tue ſpace between Elizabeth 
Caſtle and the land, which is now covered every 
tide, is ſaid to have once conliſted of rich mea- 
dows. And within the laſt three years the ſca 
has gained upwards of twenty yards on the eaſt 
of the iſland... Nor are its advances leſs rapid on 
the oppoſite coaſt of France. Within my ob- 
ſervation large tracts of land in that country 
have been covered with water, 
Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam ſolidiſſima te!iur, 
Eſte fretum. | 
I have ſeen houſes inhabited, the preſent ruins of 
which prove that the ravages of the ſea hayeeventur- 
pafſed 
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paſted thoſe of time. If, according to the ingenions 
and probable hy potheſis of M.deBuffonf,the compo. 
nent parts of the earth were, in early ages, of a looſer 
contexture, thoſe changes muſt have been propor- 
tionably more rapid and more conſiderable. But 
even without having recourſe to that difference, if 
we ſuppoſe the preſent increaſe of the ſea to have 
been regular, a demonſtration will follow that Jer- 
ley was once joined to the coaſt of Normandy. 

The iſland is nearly in the form of an oblong, 
one ſide of which, from eaſt to weſt, is 13 miles in 
length, and the other fix. The number of inhabi- 
rants, as (tated by Mr. Falle in the year 1731, was 
twenty thouſand. But, if the prodigious increaſe 
of houſes and of ſhipping be conſidered, the num- 
bers muſt exceed Dr. Shebbeare's calculation, and 
fall little ſhort of thirty thouſand. The town of St. 
Hellier is ſuperior in population to ſome cities in 
England, and the country in general may almoſt 
be called a continued village. 

The preſervation of this, "and the adjacent iſlands, 
to the crown of Great Britain, is an object of the firſt 
magnitude. They mult be conſidered as the firſt 
forcign poſſeſſion, which was ever attached to 
the Engliſh government. The inhabitants derive 
their origin from thoſe hardy warriors of the north, 
who, after ſeveral invaſions, obtained the complete 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, and by one of thoſe revo- 
lutions, of which the daring ſpirit of enterpriſe on 

| one 
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one ſide, and the want of political foreſight on 
the other, have afforded many inſtances in barba- 
rous ages, accompliſhed, in one day, the conqueſt 
of England. Their attachment alone to this nation 
during more than ſeven hundred years, among the 
ſucceſſive changes of dominion, which their brethren 
of Normandy underwent, and amidſt the inſurrec- 
tions and revolutions, which have taken place in 
every other part of the Britiſh empire, intitles them 
to conſideration and regard. The majeſty of the 
kings of England is to them ſacred and inviolable. 
So convinced of this affection, and of their deter- 
mined ſupport of the cauſe of loyalty, were the 
fanatics under the uſurpation of Cromwell, that a 
day of public rejoicing and thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed in this kingdom at the news of the cap- 
ture of Jerſey by a formidable army. This they 
conſidered as the fatal blow to expiring loyalty. 
The laſt war has proved that the ardor of their 
real is unabated. Unlike the inhabitants of the Weſt 
India Iflands, who, indifferent to what maſter they 
belong, provided their plantations are equally pro- 
ductive, and who often ſurrender at the firſt ſum- 
mons of an invading foe; Jerſey will ſtruggle in 
the cauſe of this country, as for its very exiltence. 
This diſpoſition was lately put to a ſevere trial. K 
Jerſey veſſel was taken about the time of the laſt 
expedition againſt Gibraltar, by a French man of 
war. The crew wcre intreated, by every art of 
perſuaſion, and the moſt flattering promiles, to aſſiſt 
in working the guns of their enemy. The failure 
Vor. IV. No. 23. G g of 
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of this expedient ſuggeſted other methods. They 
were thrown, in chains, to the bottom of the hold, 
deprived of motion, of light, and of the uſual allow- 
ances made to alleviate the horrors of captivity. 
They were given to underſtand, that, if, on the 
appearance of an Engliſh flzet, they refuſed their 
alliſtance, the firſt aſſault ſhould be directed againſt 
them. The rigors of their treatment were re- 
doubled, and the only impreſſion, which the im- 

mediate proſpect of death made on them, was a 
mote determined adherence to their principles. 
The ſhip was not engaged ; but the broken con- 
ſtitution and emaciated appearance, which Job- 
ſerved in them, after their return, remain a mo- 
nument of their heroic loyalty. The honourable 
behaviour of theſe iſlanders on another occaſion 
had deſerved a different treatment. A French ſhip, 
ſailing from Boſton, was ſo reduced in her com- 
plement of men, as to obtain the freedom, and in- 
treat the aſhſtance, of the crew of a Jerſey veſicl 
captured by the Americans. They promiſed to na- 
vigate the ſhip, and fo faithfully did they perform 
their engigement, that, when the weather drove 
them near the Engliſh coaſt, they diſdained to make 
uſe of their ſuperiority of force, and, by their ex- 
ertiones, brought the ſhip ſafe into a French har- 
bour. It is with as much pleaſure, as it was pain- 
ful to me to relate ſome circumſtances in the laſt 
anecdote, that I can teſtify the honourable manner, 
in which that ſervice was acknowledged, and the 


punctu- 


punctuality, with which they were conveyed to 


their native country. 
To theſe inſtances of loyalty and honour, many 


might be added of their bravery. It will be ſuf- 
ficient to record the firſt, which occurs in the 
courſe of the laſt war, and which holds a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in the liſt of thoſe hard fought 
actions, in which it was the fate and the glory of 
a Britiſh commander to be engaged againſt ſuperior 
forces. Before the European powers had thrown 
their weight in the ſcale of rebellion, the Druid, of 
14 guns, having under her convoy a number of 
merchantmen, was attacked by the Congreſs Ame- 
rican frigate of 38. In this unequal conflict, Capt. 
Carteret exhibited a degree of bravery, paralleled 
only by the gallant exploits, which have always 
diſtinguiſhed this illuſtrious family, and more than 
once preſerved the ifland of Jerſey. In the courſe 
of the engagement his body was mangled by a 
cannon ball. Still he obſtinately refuſed to leave 
his ſtation upon the deck, nor did he cloſe his 
eyes, until they had ſeen the enemy fly with all his 
ſails, and leave the object of his cruiſe, after a con- 
ſiderable loſs. Inſtances of valor like this caſt a 
beam of glory over the picture of the war, and 

make us for a while forget its gloomy ſide. 
Excluſive of theſe conſiderations, the importance 
of theſe iſlands to this country, is a great reaſon of 
the protection, which they receive. Their benefit 
to England in time of peace ſhall be conſidered, 
under the article of their trade; of what ſervice 
they 
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they are in war, the inſpection of a map of France 
will ſufficiently ſhew. The Engliſh nation felt the 
effects of their bravery and enterpriſing ſpirir, after 
the death of Charles the firſt, in ſo ſevere a man- 
ner, that merchants from every quarter ſent re- 
peated complaints to the ruling powers of the de- 
predations committed on their trade by the Jerſey 
fyrates. So they denominated thoſe, who acted 
under the authority of the lawful king, and who 
had orice, according to Mr. Falle, planned a deſign 
of delivering their captive ſovereign from Hurſt 
Caſtle. But, when the ardor of hoſtility is en- 
couraged by every advantage, which ſituation can 
give, it is no wonder if the French trade becomes 
the conſtant prey of theſe iſlanders. Every fleet 
of merchantmen, that ſails from the ports of France 
between St. Maloes and Dunkirk, is liable to be 
intercepted by the vigilance of ſixty privateers. 
They are enabled, by their knowledge of the coaſt 
and tides, to run, under favour of the night, 
1nto the very harbours of the French, and cut out 
their ſhips. The heroes of ancient Greece could 
not diſplay more 1« !] and intrepidity in their leſs 
honourable excurſions againſt the neighbouring 
maritime ſtates. The captain of a Jerſey priva- 
teer had made himſelf ſo formidable, during the 
late war, by theſe coaſting expeditions, that the 
monarch of a great kingdom, (o magnus poſthac 
inimicis riſus ]) forgot his dignity fo far, as to ſet 
a price of ſix hundred pounds on his head. It is 
wiſhed that he may have received a falle informa» 
tion 
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tion ; elſe it would have been as honorable in 
the commander of a {mall privateer to have returned 
the compliment, in the offer of a reward propor- 
tioned to his capacity. 

When to this number of privateers employed 
chiefly on the French coaſts is added a proper 
ſquadron of Engliſh frigates on the Jerley ſtation, 
the trade of Normandy and Britany is ſeverely ex- 
poſed. The bay of Boulay has been uniformly 
pointed out as the proper ſtation for diſcovery and 
purſuit. In conſequence of theſe advantages, Sir 
James Wallace, of the Experiment, in the year 
1779, was enabled to give aCtivity to his intrepid 
ſpirit, in the deſtruction of the flcet in the bay of 
Cancale. But Boalay bay is far from the town, 
and the acceſs from thence into the country dit- 
ficult. And perhaps the vicinity of the harbour of 
Guernſey to the more attractive town of that iſland 
has ſometimes drawn the navy from that bay, and 
it is feared, prevented the interception of many a 
fleet of merchantmen. Certain it is, that if Bou- 
lay bay is ſubject to rea! 1nconveniencies, every 
conſideration demands an immediate remedy of 
them. 

1 he great obiect of the French has ever been 
to have a port in the channel for the reception of 
a royal fleer, From Breit to Dunkirk, they have 
at preſent no place of ſecurity for ticir ſhips of 
war. Various have been their endeavours to 
obviate this inconvenience z but they been uni- 
formly unſucceſsful, Could they obtain the poſ- 


ſcſſion 
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ſeſſion of theſe iſlands, the expenſive preparations 
now making at Cherbourg, as uncertain in the 
| end, as they are prodigious in the extent, would 
be unneceſſary, and their intended ſervice eaſily 
and effectually performed. Both iſlands afford happy 
fituations for harbours, from which they might 
range at pleaſure, and in ſecurity, over the chan» 
nel, while the fleets of England were detained 
by the winds. The iſland of Jerſey in their 
hands would afford all the advantages, which the 
Engliſh derived, during the laſt war, from the 
poſſeſſion of St. Lucia, Theſe may be called the 
negative benefits of this iſland to Great Britain. 
The poſitive advantage ſhall be the ſubject of a 
future letter. 


I am, &c. 


R. VALPY. 


Reading, Nev. 16, 1785. 


P. S. I muſt beg the favor of your readers to 
correct the following errata in the firſt letter. 


Page 268, line 9, put a comma before which. The ſame cor- 
rection is neceſſary in ſeveral other places. Line 26, for 
trad read track. 


Page 271, line 21, for been read made. Line 23, read nec. 
Page 275, line 6, for might read may. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FOR 
OCTOBER, 1785. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, Beans. 


London, 4 10 3 4 8 3 10 
COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middleſex, 1 C: 2 8 8 &.3 
Surrey, 4 10 3 9 2 6 4 10 
Herttord, $1 3 6 1 FR + 
Bedford, 8-2 3 3 3 8 
Cambridge, 4 9 3 2 3 3 9 
Huntingdon, 4 8 3 $8 3 10 
Northampton, 1 3 6 3 D 4 4 
Rutland, 13 3 2 4 3 9 
Leiceſter, 5 8 1 1 4 6 
Nottingham, 2 3 11 
Derby. 8 : - 3 4 4 8 
Stafford, 13 3 * 3 
Shropſhire, 5 10 & " BE 4 9 
Hereford, "OM. 4 4 2 6 — 
Worceſter, 5 10 4 6 "He 3 
Warwick, "A 4 1 8 4 0 
Glouceſter, 3 8 $- 3 2 6 SY 
Wilts, ee e 2 7 2 
Berks, 1 * 3 17 > HH 
Oxtord, 3 * 2-2 8 8 1 
Bucks, 4 11 14 2 4 1 
COUNTIES UPON THE COAST. 
Eſſex, 4 8 SI $2 3 10 
Suſtolk, 4 9 2 10 2 1 3 4 
Norfolk, $4: 2 10 4 1 
Lincoln, EI 2-11 8-0 1 
Vork, 8 8 89 6 1 
Durham, 1 8 "WE: 3-1 6 3 
Northumberland, 5 © 2 10 I 11 1 + 
Cumberland, 1 21 3 4 1 4. © 
Weſtmorland, 6 6 x3 2 © & © 
Lancaſter, 6 o , 8 4 11 
Cheſhire, 83 3 10 22 — 
Monmouth, 3 4 © 3 — 


Somerlet 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. . Beans, 


Somerſet, 3 9 3 10 8 7 85 8 
Devon, 5 11 CV ni — 
Cornwall, 13 $6 3 — 
Dorſet, 1 4 8 2 11 TY 
Hampſhire, g- 0 3 10 3 1 
Suſſex, 4 9 3 3 2 4 

Rent, 4 9 3 4 2 5 3 8 
Wales, 8 8 18 1 10 4 0 
General average 5 4 | 23 & 8 


* 


LONDON PRICES OF CORN FOR OCTOBER 


I 785. 
Sort of grain. Quarter. Price per. gr. Value. 
Wheat, 13,809 — 118 7 — 26,603 14 1 
Rye, 620 I $5 10 — 6572 3 9 


Barley, — 19,883 — 1 7 5 — 27,323 13 10 
Malt, — 9,937 — 2 0 10 — 20,408 4 11 
Oats, —— 25,588 o 19 7 — 25,076 2 2 
Beans, —— 8,285 — 1 11 1 — 12,328 8 7 
Peale, —— 3,893 — 1 14 8 —— 6,760 9 © 


82,015 119,172 16 4 


3 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


From Sept. 20, to Now, 22, 1785. 


Venice, a 48% | Cadiz, - 30 
Genoa, 4 rh Madrid, 8 341 
Leghorn, - 81 : 

n N 632 1 5 35. , 
Paris, - . 


— ——m—m_—_————_—_—_—_— 


AGRICULTURE 


ON FALLOWING. 
By R. Legrand, E/q. 


SIR, 


I a little miſcellaneous matter is worthy your 
attention, it is now with you, fo alſo is the 
option to preſerve-or to deſtroy. 

I am at this inſtant paying all poſſible attention 
to a well imagined and well written letter of the 
Rev. Mr. Onley, upon the ſubject of fallowing. 

Labouring to eſtabliſh a more perfect ſyſtem of 
Agriculture than the preſent, is greatly to his 
honour, | 

But, fir, how plauſible ſoever the theory, the 
practice, I fear, would involve us in difficulties 
and errors. A ſketch, however apparently perfect 
upon paper, will never do. 


e 1 
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A plan of procedure well laid down by Mr. 
Onley, if it were executed according to his beſt 
wiſhes, I fear would never generally ſucceed in the 
wide, various, and extenſive fields of Agriculture. 

A variety of cauſes tend to difeaſe and debilitate 
the ſoil, and to check nature's fair progreſs in her 
firſt intentions: but happily for the farmer, a 
well-managed fallow is a remedy for every diſeaſe. 

How often is it obſerved, in high-rented ſoils, 
v here the round-tilth * culture generally prevails, 
and where farming is conducted with much repu- 
tation, that the idea prevails of the neceſſity of 
every acre annually giving a crop to anſwer the ex- 
penſes of fo high-rented a foil as 21 s. or 228. per 
acre. Not conlidering that 20 acres exceedingly 
well managed, will produce more than 3o acres 
indiffetently managed, belides laying a firm baſis 
for future good. 

More particularly to exemplify the caſe, let us 


tuppole a farm of 100 acres under the following 


arrangement, viz. beans 30 acres, wheat 30 acres, 
barley zo acres, and 10 acres applied contin- 
cently. 

From a variety of cauſes, let us ſuppoſe, what is 
annually and commonly obſerved, part, perhaps 
the whole of the wheat-ſtubble land graſſy and in 
bad condition. After frequent ploughings, &c. 
and ſpending a great deal of time and labour, 
the whole is rendered ſuperficially neat, and crop- 
ped with bailey, about old may-day. 


Now, 


* 1 Beans, 2 wheat, 3 barley. 


8 
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Now, fir, according to my ideas, 10 acres, or 
whatever the quantity might happen to be which 
was much run to couch-graſs +, ſhould have been 
thrown back to fallow : the remainder to have re- 
ceived all due tillage, and cropped with ſprat bar- 
ley as carly in april as poſſible. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances the conjecture is highly reaſonable, 
that 20 acres would have produced as much more 
as 30 did, 

Apart, therefore, from all rule, a fallow (any 
where) ſhould be applied as often as circumſtances 
require. 

Shall we any longer wiſh the extirpation of ſum- 
mer fallows ? 

In the ſituation and caſe above recited, the mid- 
dle of july being a fit ſeaſon for ſowing turnips, 
the farmer has an option to ſow them upon fallow, 
Tr is true that the routine is diſturbed, but if at all 
events he wiſhes to preſerve it, he may do it by 
beans ſucceeding the barley, and peaſe the fallow. 
It is eaſy to gueſs, but experience only can prove 
the comparative advantages. 

Often has it been ſeen, where the mind being 
fixed upon a regular tilth, the whole of the bean- 
ſtubble land has been ſown with wheat, very late 
and in bad condition, owing to a late harveſt, a 
ſeries of untoward weather, and other accidental 
cauſes: when as much only as could be ſown in 
due time, and in good order, ſhould have taken 
place. In a caſe of this fort, if the farmer ſhould 
recoil at the bold thought of a fallow after beans, 

H h 2 what 
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what an excellent opportunity preſents itſelf for a 
crop of ſprat-barley. I am not afraid to hazard 
the conjecture, that the crop of barley would be 
worth more than the crop of wheat abſtracted from 
future expectations. | 

The expediency, if not the neceſſity, of fallows, 
is never more clearly demonſtrated than in the 
common exhibition of a farm verging towards the 
expiration of a leaſe. | 

The baſe practice of running out a farm at ſuch 
a time, is as repugnant to ſelt-intereſt as to the 
laws of honour, | 

It is equally impolitic in a landlord to reſtrain 
the tenant in the management of the farm, and 
preſcribe rules for his conduct. And I never yet 
ſaw a leaſe but where ſuch injunctions reciprocally 
injured both landlord and tenant. 

Nothing more effectually enſures the rent than 
the liberality of the leaſe. 

Amidſt the diſcordant opinions upon fallows, 
happily one thing is certain : that a fallow makes 
clean the ſoil z and is not cleanlineſs conducive to 
health? And is not health the beſt baſis for hard 
labour ? 

But putting aſide the neceſſity of fallows, ſhall 
we deny the occaſional fitneſs of them ? 

In all the rules laid down for good farming, the 
beſt, in my opinion, is never to crop a piece of 
land in bad order; but till the method is diſco— 
vered how, always to crop in good, without the 


aſſiſtance of fallows, let us cheriſh them as our 
beſt 
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beſt friends: in the number of which, Mr. Arthur 
Young will ever be accounted one, by him who is 
truly and fincerely his, &c. 


R. LEGRAND. 
Guiltou, Nov. 9, 1785. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


I Have ſent the wheat to your order. Every 
ear has been drawn diſtinctly from the ſheals, to 
avoid the poſlibility of admixture. 

The buſhel contains, moſt abſurdly, eight gal- 
lons one quart. 

In this age for improvements, I wonder that an 
univerſal, equal, and regular ſtandard of weights 
and meaſures has not taken place throughout 
Great Britain. I apprehend it would be fo truly 
acceptable to the people, and fo greatly facilitate 


commerce, that they would gladly pay for the ac- 


commodation, 

With all poſſible ſubmiſſion I would propoſe, 
that, after a certain period, a uniformity of 
weights and meaſures ſhould rake place through- 
out the kingdom, and that every weight and mea- 
ſure ſhould be charged with a ſtamp duty. For 


example: for every buſhel meaſure 20s. diminiſn- 


HRZ ing 


This refers to a buſhel of hoary-white wheat which this 
gentleman favoured me with, that I might be able to aſcer- 
tain whether that and my velvit are the ſame. I have ſown 
it on half an acre clover-lay, in a field of 12 acres of velvit. 

. 


= 
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ing proportionably to the loweſt meaſure. Alſo 
every hundred weight 208. diminiſhing alſo to the 
loweſt weight, I doubt not but ſuch tax would 
produce a ſum far exceeding all common expecta- 
tion. 

I ſhall ſoon trouble you with ſome general 
matter, 

] am, dear fir, 


Yours, &c. 


R. LEGRAND. 
Guiiton Houſe, Of. 7, 1785. 


ACCOUNT OF TWO ACRES AND A HAWF 
OF POTATOES. 


By Mr. Day, of Troſten. 


AND two acres and a half. 
Ploughing and harrowing 3 times, " £4; 0 


Seed 12 ſacks at 6s, per jack "— - 
Setting, - - i $6 
Hoeing twice, - - 9 16 0 
Moulding up, - o 12 6 
Taking up, - - 3.-9- 8 
Tithe, . n - 115 © 
12 13 0 

Rent at 8s. per acre, - 18 39 
1 3 13 2 


Crop of potatoes ir ſcore ſacks, 
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Produce. 

660 buſhels at 101d, - £86 ny. © 
40 buſhels carrots at 18. - 2 0 0 
30 17 6 

Or per acre. — 12 7 © 
30 17 6 

Expences, - - $2.23 © 
Profit, - - 17 46 
Or per acre, - - — 8 17 10 


AN IDEA OF AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
By the Editor 


HOSE who have accuſtomed themſelves to 
reflect on the importance of agriculture, in 
the general diffulion, not only of private happi— 
neſs, but of public proſperity, will not readily 
bring themſelves to believe how little has been 
done by the exertions of ſovereigns towards the 
improvement of an art ſo -fential to the wealth and 
power of their dominions. But ſuch has been the 
inattention to agriculture, that thoſe princes who 
have rendered their names celebrated by their pa- 
tronage of other purſuits, and who have ſhewn the 
warmeſt deſires for rendering their countries 
Hh 4 flour 
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flouriſhing, have yet ſo totally overlooked this firſt 
of ſciences, as neither to honour it by their per- 
ſona), nor cheriſh it by their legiſlative care. I hey 
have ſeemed rather inclined to burthen it by tax- 
ations from which other branches of indultry are 
exempted, and to reſtrict the free ſale of its pro- 
ducts in favour of rival purſuits. Expenſive, 
and even ſplendid eſtabliſhments have, with the 
greateſt ſolicitude, been founded for the improve- 
ment and reward of the arts, both uſeful and orna- 
mental; manufactures have been cheriſhed with a 
parental fondneſs; and the pleaſing arts that con- 
tribute not alone to the embelliſhment of life, but 
to its perſonal gratification, have been treated with 
a liberality truly imperial. 

In thoſe ſplendid periods of patronage which 
have given ſuch celebrity to certain princes as to 
fix their names to the ages they hved in, this art, 
the ſource, parent, and ſupport of all, ſeems alone 
to have been neglected ; thoſe who cheriſhed every 
other with the mott foſtering care, left this to be 
practitzd, not improved, by the loweſt and moſt 
ignorant of mankind. 

To this ſpirit has it been owing, that while 
courts have been the focus to concentrate thoſe 
rays of genius that have rendered them illuſtrious, 
the fields which, under an enlightened culture, 
would have ſupported muititudes of people, have 
been left the ſcenes of floth, of ignorance, and 
poverty. Palaces have been rendered brilliant, 
and provinces deſerted: and while: no care has 


been 
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been neglected to give celebrity to the profeſſors 
of every elegant but frivolous art, thoſe on whoſe 
exertion all wealth, all power, and all proſperity 
depend, have bern left to illuminate themſelves. 

It would be a waſte of time to attempt to prove 
that Agriculture wants ſome farther aſſiſtance than 
the private exertions of individuals ; the amazing 
difference between various provinces of the ſame 
empire, ſhews that government, laws, and na- 
tional wealth, can operate but to a certain degree. 
The deſarts that diſgrace even this happieſt of 
kingdoms, to the ſcandalous amount of millions of 
acres, remain waſte, becauſe the mode, conduct, 
expenſes, and profits of cultivating them are un- 
known. And the wretched cultivation found over 
all our counties, except four or five, is owing 
more to a want of queſtionable points being aſcer- 
tained by experiments, than to any other caule. 

The deficient crops that have impoveriſhed the 
provinces of France during the preſent year, are 
well known : they dread with reaſon the enſuing 
winter as a period of want againſt which an inſuf- 
ficient huſbandry has made little proviſion. Go- 
vernment viewed with alarm the diſtreſſes of the 
people, and found too late that the excluſive at- 
tention which the commercial ſyſtem gave to ma- 
nufactures and trade, was but ill calculated to ſe- 
cure proſperity to a great empire. Sudden efforts 
were attempted; academicians were aſſembled; and 
the minifter of finance took every means that a 
man totally ignorant of the ſubject could deviſe, 


a 
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to be informed how beſt to provide a winter ſup- 
port for thoſe cattle that were ſtarving even in 
ſummer. The cultivation of turnips became the 
great deſideratum. What MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
poxe by government, had a large experimental 
farm been a part of the royal magnificence ? That 
branch of huſbandry as practiſed in England in all 
11s varieties of culture and application to cattle, 
might have been exhibited in full perfection; 
tarmers from all parts might have been ſent at the 
king's expenle to view both the cultivation and the 
ules of the crop. The contraſt of their own ſtarv- 
ing flocks and herds, with the plentiful proviſion, 
health, and fatneſs of thoſe on the royal farm, 
would have been a leſſon of more authority and 
e frect, than all the memoirs that all the academi- 
dens and intendants could publiſh in a century. 
Now let us reverſe the medal, and fee what was 
DUNE. 

At an expenſe that would have been ſufficient 
to have eſtabliſhed a capital farm, inſtructions were 
procu;ed from academicians, printed and given 
away in infinite numbers by the intendants 
over the kingdom; ſeed in immenſe quantities 
was Imported, and alſo diſtributed. But the 
:[tiuftions were ſuch monuments of igno- 
rance, folly, and abſurdity, as to be perfectly in- 
credible to Engliſh cars; a total failure was the 
:nevitable coniequence; and the very name of 
turnips rendered fo ridiculous, that the effect in 
zuture wil probabhy be miſchief rather than good. 
Had 
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Had a man of talents been at the head of a royal 
farm; one who was perfectly acquainted with the 
practiſe of the belt engliſh huſbandry, he might ſafe- 
ly have been truſted to draw up inſtructions for 
any article of culture: and the public exhibition 
of his practiſe to a whole nation, would have given 
a ſanction to his authority. The agriculture of 
France might have been made to wear a new face; 
her unprofitable fallows changed to meliorating 
crops, and famine and diſtreſs baniſhed for ever. 

Spain will furniſh an inſtance not leſs ſtriking. 
The preſent king, with a ſpirit that does him in- 
finite honour, dilguſted at the boundleſs deſarts 
that diſgrace the center of Spain, directed a ſettle- 
ment of 6000 Germans to be formed ia the Siera 
Morena. Houſes were built, farms incloſed, cat- 
tle, implements, and ſeed, were given them: but for 
want of proper experiments having previoully been 
made to aſcertain the right methods of introducing 
cultivation in thoſe waſtes, this great deſign to- 
rally miſcarried : and all the effect of the vaſt ſums 
expended on the project, were a few ſcattered ha- 
bitat ions remaining amidſt the general ruin. 

There is ſcarcely a country in Europe which 
would not furniſh facts for the illuſtration of the 
preſent obſervation. Not one in which a large 
and well eſtabliſhed experimental farm would nut 
be of more real and efficient uſe than a ſcore of 
academies : unleſs the title Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture, was given to ſuch a ſimple inſtitution un- 


der the management of a ſingle perſon, as here de- 
{cribed. 
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ſcribed. And I ſhall venture to aſſert freely, be- 
cauſe I conceive diſtinctiy, that o much general 
and national benefit would reſult in every country 
from ſuch an eſtabliſhment, that none ought to be 
without it. If thoſe arts which have nothing but 
decoration for their aim, are thought worthy of the 
molt liberal patronage, and that no eſtabliſhments 
in their favour can be too ſplendid or too coltly, 
how much more attention ought to be given to 
that great and primary ſcience, the parent and 
toundrels of all the reſt ; from whom princes de- 
rive their power; and nations their prolperity ? 

The eſtabliſhment of ſuch a farm as would be 
attended with a real and undoubted advance of che 
ſcience, is an object beyond the revenues of any 
ſociety with which I am acquainted. I here are 
noblemen in this, and in every kingdom of Eu- 
rope, rich enough to execute it; but it is properly 
an undertaking for a ſovereign. It would have 
great effects in promoting agriculture in this king- 
dom; but in others where that art is ſtill leſs un- 
derſtood, it is abſolutely eſſential to the progreſs 
of it. 

If, in ſome future age, this art, ſo neceſſary to 
the weltare of mankind, ſhould receive an attention 
that has hitherto been denied it, and a farm upon 
the principles I have ſketched ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
cd, the following hints may be found of uſe. 

A divided attention to complex queſtions ſhould 
be avoided ; and thoſe great leading objects moſt 
nearly connected with the deficiencies of the na- 

tional 
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tional agriculture would demand the firit ex- 
ertions to aſcertain. With this view the ſoil of 
the farm ſhould regulate the plan of it. If it was 
a ſand one in England, it ſhould be thrown into 
the Norfolk huſbandry, and the object of the ex- 
periments would be to examine how far that ſyſtem, 
by means of carrots, turnip-cabbage, and other 
new plants —cqui-diſtant drilling—manuring for 
the roots and graſſes inſtead of the wheat, 6zc. 
could be improved. Connected with this enquiry 
would be the collateral one of the breed of ſheep 
proper for this ſoil; with other objects too nu- 
merous to recite, that are at preſent unaſcertained, 

If the ſoil was clay, or a loam too wet for tur- 
nips, the great objects would be the means of ba- 
niſhing ſummer fallows; an enquiry of great im- 
portance ; the culture and uſe of cabbages ; the 
modes of draining by hollow cuts, and arched 
lands; the beſt means of converting it to meadow z 
and the proper breed of cattle, &c. 

On a loamy foil, ſtrongly inclining neither to 
clay nor ſand, very intereſting enquiries are to be 
purſued. Every plant common on all other ſoils 
is to be cultivated on this. The rotation of crops : 
the culture of potatoes and carrots, and their ap- 
plication to all ſorts of cattle z lucerne, and its uſe 
in ſummer-fceding a dairy of cows, that are ſup- 
ported in winter on the roots, &c. are among 
the numerous enquiries to be proſecuted on this 
{oi}, 


On 
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On chalk, the principal object is the culture of 
fainfoine, and the beſt means of converting it to 
corn and turnips preparatory to a renewal, 

On a peat moor many dubious points are to be 
aſcertained ; the beſt means of reclaiming, whether 
by paring and burning, fallow, or mere manuring. 
The graſſes proper to lay down with; and the 
means, by roots or cabbages, of ſupporting the 
greateſt poſſible ſtock of that breed of cattle and 
ſheep which are found by experiment moſt pro- 
per for the foil. The method of draining, ma- 
nuring, and giving ſolidity to bogs, &c. 

Upon all, or either of theſe ſoils, collateral 
enquiries would ariſe in relation to manures, tillage, 
inſtruments, &c. and a great variety of doubtful 
points to be decided in the culture and managment 
of all the plants uſually cultivated oa any of 
them. 

A ſmall botanical garden, of two or three acres, 
under a botaniſt, for ſmall experiments upon plants 
not cultivated but promiſing : and a laboratory for 
chemical trials on ſoils, manures, and vegetables, 
would be two neceſſary additions to ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, and with a (mith's and wheel-wright's 
work-ſhops, would render the whole compleat. 

The great features of ſuch a plan would be uti- 
lity, it would, however, be ſulceptible of no in— 
conſiderable ornament. The lines of the inclo- 
{ures might be decorated in any imaginable way, 
provided the contents of the field applicable to 
uleful graſs or corn were traced by right lines. 

| CS Every 
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Every tract of land of a conſiderable extent, has 
ſome broken ground, ſteep-ſlopes, water courſes 
in glens or pieces where the plough cannot move 
with convenience, and where graſs is not an equal 
object with more level ſpaces; theſe, by a judici- 
ous diſpoſition of the ground, might be connected 
with the margins of the fields, and by walks being 
traced through them, might be made highly otna- 
mental and pleaſing. I never ſee one of Mr. 
Brown's winding walks, with its uſual accompany- 
ment of ſhrubs and velvit lawn, ſurrounding 3o, 
40, or more acres of graſs, but I figure to myſelf 
the variety ſuch a ſpace 1s capable of, by being 
thrown into experiments, that yield a food for the 
mind as well as the eye. Some delicious ſpots, it 
is true, unite ſo happily in all their parts, melting 
by an eaſy gradation into ſo rich a harmony of diſ- 
tribution, that any change would offend as much 
as diſſonance in a piece of pleaſing muſic. But 
ſuch ſpots are rare: in general, the variety of neat 
and elegant experiments would not 1njure the effect 
at all. The Leaſſowes was in all its parts a farm, 
and much more agreeable to the eye than had the 
whole been lawn. 

But in the preſent ſyſtem of decorating ground, 
you want variety of effect; ſomething to bring va- 
riations to the ſcene in which the owner ſhall be in- 
tereſted. The lawn that was ſmooth yeſterday is 
ſmooth to-day, and the revolution of the tea- 
ſons, that bids the roſe breathe its perfume in june, 
and wither in november, brings to the eye a ſuc- 

ſeſſion 
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ceſſion of the ſame images which pleaſe this year as 
they pleaſed the laſt, without novelty in the cauſe, 
or increaſe of pleaſure in the effect. The higheſt 
decoration of landſkip will not give it the power of 
variety. It will be the ſame this augu'c as it was 
the laſt, it will be gay in ſummer, and dreary in 
december: its forceable effect is for others, not 
yourſelf; for at every repetition of viewing the 
colours fade; and what once excited rapture, now 
brings no other emotion than cold approbation. 
The beauty of a mere garden-ſcene is like that of 
a mere fine face: it moves admiration at firſt , 
and we feel ourſelves under the enchantment of a 
ſpell that chains all our ſenſes; but let the en- 
chantreſs ſpeak, and prove herſelf a pretty fool; 
the inanity of her converſation breaks the ſpell, 
and ſhe is from that moment leſs than a pretty pic- 
ture, fince no one claims a merit in making her. 
The beauty of a garden ſcene is much of the ſame 
kind : 1t holds little converſation with you ; it ſug- 
geſts no new ideas; it furniſhes no food to an in- 
quiſitive mind: if I am told that I may contem- 
plate the works and wiſdom of God, and hold con- 
verſe with the vegetable and animal creation. 1 
reply—not becauſe I am in a garden; for a nettle 
is as wonderful a production of divine power as a 
lilly; and the ſtructure of a toad an object to phi- 
loſophize on as much as a nightingale. Hence the 
contemplative pleaſures of a decorated ſcene are 
not appropriated; they ariſe from the parts and 


not 
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not the combination : and, therefore, in this re- 
ſpe might as well not be combined at all. 

But when the ornamented walks lead you to 
ſomething that offers novel information with every 
ſeaſon: when you are in the purſuit of unknown 
facts, to aſcertain which, is to promote not your 
own ſolitary pleaſures and contemplation only, but 
a ſcience intimately connected with the proſperity 
of a nation: when every incloſure is pregnant with 
inſtruction; the field of a purſuit, and conſequent- 
ly of a pleaſure; in ſuch a caſe it is not a queſtion 
of an arrangement of lawn, and water, and ſhade, 
that ſhall pleaſe the eye for a time ; it is not the 
bloom of a flower, or the bend of a walk, but a ſub- 
3e& where the renovation of the year brings peren- 
nial employment rox THE MIND: your landſkip be- 
comes the ſource of thought; the eye may be pleaſed, 
but the UNDERSTANDING IS SATISFIED: and inſtead 
of modes of decoration that have been repeated to 
ſatiety ; a novel ſcene is created at once the theatre 
of private pleaſure and public inſtruction; where 
uſeful knowledge is fought not in vain theories 
and indolent ſpeculation, but in the vigour and 
activity of experimental exertion. Compared with 
ſuch an application of a tract of land, what are 
parks and gardens, ſhrubberies and decorated 
grounds, but ſo many baubles to pleaſe children? 
frivolous efforts to fill the eye, but leave the mind 
vacant. The prince that raiſes palaces, and em- 
belliſhes the gardens that ſurround them, may be 

Vol. IV. N? 24. I i com- 
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commended for his taſte, and praiſed for his mag- 
nificence : Verſaill-s was called a creation: but 
had Lewis XIV. eſtabliſmed ſuch a farm as I have 
deſcribed; had the experiments been regiſtered, 
and publiſhed for the benefit of France ; bow little 
would the reputation of that creation now be found, 

compared with the genuine and never dying fame 
that would have ſprung from a different applica- 
tion of the ſame ground ? The prince that rears a 
palace does what princes have done before him; 
but he who founds an eſtabliſhment for the in- 
ſtruction of his people in the moſt neceſſary of all 
arts, does that which none have done before him, 
and deſerves a title more truly valuable than that 
of GREAT, ſo often ill applied to the deſtroyers, 
not the protectors of humanity z he will enjoy the 
title of THE FRIEND of MANKIND. 


| ; A. * 
Bradſield Hall, Oct. 31, 1785. 


n 
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ON A DRILL PLOUGH. 


SIR, 
A [ have uſed a drill-plough, and practiſed 
drilling, I was induced to conſider your drill 
in the Annals. 
As I obſerve ſome omiſſions in the plate which 
is not diftinft to me, I ſuppoſe many of your 
readers will be at the ſame loſs I am, I therefore 
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give you the trouble of this to mention them to 
you. 

In the deſcription, it mentions two diviſions iti 
the barrel a; there appears no ſuch letter in the 
plate, nor no ſuch diviſions “. 

The deſcription ſays it ſows ſingle rows at any F 
diſtance; it does not appear how it can be done, 
without ſome method to direct the ploughman ; 
the diſtances he is to keep upon flat land for tur- 
nips is three feet . 

The length of the beam is a loſs of ſo much 
ground 5, by the head-ridges being obliged to be 
broader; although not altogether loſt, what is on 
it is of little value, by the horſes turning upon it 
when hoed. 

It ſays the hole N' 1 is for beans, &c. there are 


no ſuch figures *. 
| I i 2 By 


The barrel A has two diviſions of tin which form three 
receptacles for ſeed. A. F. 

+ Not at any diſtance, but at the deſcribed diſtance. A. V. 

t Upon flat lands where there are no marks left to direct 
the horſe in leading: two are uſed in it, and the ploughman 
guides without a driver, by ſetting up a white ſtick, in the 
{fame manner as with a common plough. Though I have 
ſometimes done it by leading, making the boy walk on the 
laſt drill, and lead the horſe with a ſtiff ſtick buckled at the 
end to the bit of the bridle. A- . 

$ Certainly ; but to ſhorten it would occaſion a greater 
evil in making the plough go unſteady and mare irregu- 
— 5 | 

* Nothing can be plainer than theſe figures in the plate. 
My correſpondent will find them if he looks again, A. V. 
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By the plate the holes are not ſo as to be well 
underſtood, either on the barrel A, or the other. 
It does not appear any of theſe three holes is ſhut 
when turnip-ſeed is ſown with the ſmalleſt “. 

The two diviſions in the barrel is ſuppoſed to 
divide it in three for the three ſhares, and three 
holes in each for the different grains. But there 
appears no method by which any of them are pre- 
vented dropping ſeed, when ſowing turnip with 
the ſmalleſt. As I do not chuſe to ſee my name 
in print (if any thing I ſhould ſay was what could 
be worth, or what might be of uſe to others) there- 
fore I ſign none. | could have ſent you ſome of 
my practice of drilling, but do not for that reaſon 
at preſent T. 

I am in hopes your correſpondent Mr. Songa 
will give an account of the manner of making par- 
mezan cheeſe. The public, myſelf, and others of 
your readers, are much obliged to your two cor- 
| reſpondents, Mr, Songa and Dr. Symonds , for 
their agreeable intelligence and learning in their 

| account 


* Right: it is obvious, however, that large holes muſt be 
ſtopped when ſmall ſeeds are ſown. There are many ways 
of doing it. I uſe corks, and have never found them come 
out. A. . 

+ This backwardneſs to appear in print, when the queſtion 
1s only to give an account of experiments, ſurpriſes me. If 
a man was ſuppoſed to commence author by it, and puth him- 
ſelf into notice, the thing would be different ; but this 1s 
very far from being the caſe. A. V. 

+ The public unites in this. AY. 
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account of Italy, which, although we read with 
much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, yet to many of 
your readers, and to farmers, it would be more 
agreeable to learn the manner of making Parmezan 
cheeſe; and it might be a great advantage to 
many farmers in thoſe counties where they have 
great dairies. 8 

Having been in that country and ſeen them 
made, I know they are all made of ſkimmed milk“; 
and they firſt ſkim the milk and make the butter. 
The farmer told us he made ſome for themſelves 
without taking off the cream; but they could not 
ſell theſe at the price the merchants gave. 

The cows were fed upon cut clover, and paſ- 
tured on their rich watered helds. 

The clover in England will not cut ſo often; 
but have no doubt of its making as good cheeſe, 
if they had the method; which a lady (who has 
ſeen it made there) aſſures me is eaſier than the 
method in this country, and leſs troubleſome. 


Yours, &c, 


A FARMER, 
Lenden, Sept. 27, 1785. 


113 M 1 S- 


* Conſidering the richneſs of the cheeſe this appears in- 
credible. I ſhould like the name of this correſpondent before 
J give full credit to it. A. V. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
By W. Belcher, Eig. 
NDER the article of beans and peaſe, let me 


oblerye an excellent practice for rows of two 
feet or thereabouts; to go with two ploughs, ſplit- 


ting with the hinder the ridges raiſed by the firſt 


between the ſerd-furrows, and thus leaving the 
ground in unharrowed balks till near coming up. 
This is peculiarly ſerviceable on wet lands, to me- 
liorate them for the operation of the hoes, and lay 


them dry. Ellis recommends putting beans under 


furrow, milling every other; by which means a 
ſeaſon may be enſured on clayey ſoils, often too 
tender to bear the cattle after ploughing. 

An eaſy method of making, or rather ſaving 
manure, I have not met with in my reading or 
obſervation; namely, houſing ſtock for nine or ten 
hours in the heat of che day, or preparing a place 
for them in the ſhade ; it being obvious that their 
dung and urine dropt about the field, or under 


| hedges, is of little account: this is uſually prac- 


tiſed ia regard to horſes. 

' ] have a curious obſervation to make, that as 
ſmutty barley and oats proceed chiefly from mules, 
that is, ſuch ears and rips which, though faulty, 
produce ſeeds perfect enough to grow, ſome 
Meafs ſhould be clearcd of theſe mules for ſeed, It 
is the opinion of a very fenſible farmer, that one 
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effect of ſteeping wheat is the deſtruction of faulty 
grains: whether ſteeping ſpring- corn would anſwer 
or not, I cannot tell. 

An extenſive obſervant farmer in my neigh- 

bourhood, never eats off wheat, becauſe, ſays he, 
it gives advantage to the weeds, and, if rain falls, 
is very injurious by poaching. But he never tried 
in a black froſt; I have with ſucceſs. 
We have in Kent large plantations of hops. Be- 
ſides keeping this famous plant in perfe& tillage 
and manure, they ſhould not be picked too ſoon, 
nor overpoled : on which laſt principle, I order 
the tiers to take weak vines from the poles and put 
them in a knot, and the poles may be taken up 
and placed elſewhere; or it may be ſufficient ro 
nip off their heads: If this is obſerved, and ſup- 
porters ſet to thoſe which over-run the poles early, 
it will greatly tend to render the plantation even, 
and aſſiſt the crop. Large ones ſhould have dif- 
ferent ſorts to come in ſucceſſion. I have had 
good ſucceſs in repleniſhing weak hills with plants 
in a moiſt time at midſummer. 

I will conclude with obſerving, that perſons 
ſhould by no means incumber themſelves with 
more land than their pocket and cattle can ſupply: 
as to the latter, bullocks are infinitely leis expen- 
ſive than horſes, notwithſtanding they are ſo much 
out of faſhion. Their uſe no where more clearly 
appears than on ſmall farms; the occypiers of 
which can neither keep a team nor do without 


114 one; 
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one; but may keep a few oxen very conveniently 
at a ſmall expenſe, as they are growing and im- 
proving while they perform their labour, But for 


full information on this and other matters, I refer 


the gentleman-farmer to Mr. Young's writings» 
wherein he will find ample gratification. In regard 
to that gentleman's experiments on phlogiſton, 
from a hint of Dr, Hunter, I found the antiſep- 
ticks, lime and train oil mixed, ſerviceable to tur- 
nips, but fear the compoſition too dear for the 
practice of the huſbandman. 


Yours, &c, 
W. B. 


THE FARMER's CHARACTER DEFENDED. 


By Mr. W. Pitt. 


S 1 X, 


J's trait of a farmer, as drawn by your very 

ingenious correſpondent W. Belcher, Eſq. 
vol. iv. p. 37. J. 8, 9, and 10, is curious. I hope, 
for the honour of the character, that Mr. Belcher, 
who is himſelf apparently a farmer, has not an un- 


limited acquaintance with his brother farmers 
of Great Britain, I have been heretofore but little 
pleaſed with the wiſdom of the wiſe Son of Sirach 

for 
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for his compliment *, Eccl. xxxviii. 25, 26. who 
probably was no farmer, and who poſlibly lived 
in an age and country, when and where, intelli- 
gent and ſenſible farmers were leſs neceſſary : that 
bigotted, ſtupid, ignorant, ſelf-conceited farmers 
there are, is not to be doubted; but as far as my 
obſervations extend, ſuch epithets are chiefly ap- 
plicable to thoſe whoſe character and ſituation place 
them below notice; or, perchance, ſometimes a 
farmer of long experience, and ſucceſsful praQice, 
may be too much attached to his old cuſtoms ; but 
even in that caſe, ſuch practice ought to be well 
underſtood before it is condemned, as old cuſtoms 
are frequently right ; others there may be leſs ex- 
ceptionable; but, upon the whole, by no means ſuf- 
ficient to warrant a general ſtigma on the character. 
I have the pleaſure of ſaying, that I hive within a 
ſmall diſtance of more than half a ſcore farmers, 
whoſe company and converſation (at leaſt upon 
rural affairs) I am ſure no gentleman of ſenſe would 
deſpiſe; who would be glad to receive information 
from any perſon of ſenſe, learning, character, or 
experience; but whole own fuperior experimental 
knowledge gives them a very juſt right to exerciſe 
their own judgment upon whatever is advanced by 
the ſimple theoriſt, 


I have 


How can he get wiſdom that holdeth the plough, and 
that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen, and is occu- 
pied in their labours, and whoſe talk is of bullocks ? 

He giveth his mind to make furrows, and 1s diligent to 
give the kine fodder, | 


$ 
f 
[ 
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I have frequently obſerved theoretical writers 
charge farmers with ignorance, obſtinacy, and 
prejudice ; for no better reaſon than becauſe they 
have had good ſenſe and diſcernment enough to keep 
clear of the idle conceits and ridiculous fancies of 
ſuch theoriſts : I have now before me the expreſſion, 
« But it is in vain to write to theſe people who 
are not to be convinced either by argument or ex- 
periment, ſo much are they led by cuſtom,” ap- 
plied to farmers by a writer on farming, whole 
page is fraught with little but ignorance of the art, 
ſelf. conceit, and abſurdity. W. P. 


ON STEEPING WHEAT FOR SOWING. 
To Arthur Young, Eſq. 
HE cauſe or the means, of preventing ſmut 


in wheat, being a matter of conſiderable im- 
portance in the wheat culture, and the proper ſea- 


ton now approaching, I wiſh gentlemen, or far- 


mers, who have had opportunity of making deci- 
ſive obſervations on this ſubject, would communi- 
cate their ideas to the public. 

You, fir, ſeem to have imbibed an idea, that 
ſtee ping in brine, with a view to prevent this diſ- 
eaie in wheat, is uſeleſs and ineffective ; the con- 
trary notion has, however, been pretty generally 
received; and, in my opinion, it is well it is ſo: 


whether ſteeping has, or has not, any effect in pre- 


venting ſmut, my own obſervations, though upon 
a conſiderable ſcale, do not determine; yet I have 
not the leaſt doubt of the propriety of ſteeping, 

and 
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and of the trouble and expenſe thereof being 
well repaid, if the buſineſs is properly conducted. 
The eaſieſt, beſt, and moſt effetual method of 
doing this buſineſs that I am acquainted with, is 
as follows : take a tub of ſufficient fize, and mix 
up a brine of ſalt and water, till an egg will juſt 
float therein: then take a buſhel wicker-baſker, 
and put into it half a buſhel of ſeed-wheat, im- 
merſe the baſket in the brine, and ſtirring the 
wheat well about, ſkim off whatever riſes to the 
ſurface of the brine ; ſuſpend the baſket over the 
tub to drain off the brine, and then turn the wheat 
out upon the floor: repeat this as often as neceſ- 
ſary, and dry it with ſlacked lime. In this opera- 
tion, be your ſeed ever ſo perfect, it will always 
be found, that a quantity of ſeeds, unſound corn, 
and toppings (1. e. wheat in the huſk unſeparated 
by the flail) having leſs ſpecific gravity than the 
more perfect corn, will rife to the ſurface, and be 
thus ſkimmed off; the tendency of what is here 
called toppings to ſmut, I once proved, by fowing 
a headland with toppings alone ; the produce 
whereof was ncar half ſmut, though I was not 
troubled with ſmut any where elſe worth notice *. 
Many curious people (myſelf amongſt others) have 
ſuch an opinion of change of ſeed preventing ſmut, 
that a certain portion of ſeed-wheat, is annually 
procured from the flinty foils of Hertfordſhire 
and Bedfordſhire ; and by others from the clay 
hills of Shropſhire ; to ſow upon ſandy or gravelly 


loams, 

'* This is a very curious experiment, and ſhould be re- 

peated, but not on a headland, becauſe I often ſes them 
ſmutted without the field being ſo, A. V. 


I 
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Dams, or light haze! ſoils; and to the credit of 
iuch curioſity be it remembered, that the poſſeſſors 
of it, by this and brining, generaily (I believe 1 
may ſay always) eſcape a calamity, which frequent- 
ly falls upon their leſs curious, or leſs diligent 
neighbours. 

The reafon why the trials I have made throw 
but little light on the effect of ſteeps, is, as 1 con- 
ceive, becauſe 1 have never run the riſque of re- 
peatedly ſowing my own produce without ſteeping; 
inderd ſteeping I never omitted, till the autumn of 
1783, when ſeven acres was ſown dry (with wheat 
of my own growth, raiſed from ſeed bought in 
St. Alban's, autumn 1782) all my other wheat fown 
that year was ieeped; both free from ſmut. 
Autumn 1784, ſowed upwards of 50 acres dry; 
the produce is now as free from Imut as uſual. 
This wheat was raiſed from Bedfordſhire flinty ſoil 
wheat, fteeped as above; and ſown in autumn ' 
1783: ſteeping as above, undoubredly both cleans 


and 1mproves the ſeed, and is done with propriety, 


for any particular ſpot intended for ſeed another 
zear; but the trouble and expenſe of doing it far- 
ther (and which is not a little for a large breadth) 
may, I think, (with the above precaution of 
charging ſeed) be ſafely omitted. I have not the 
leaſt idea, that ſprinkling a heap of wheat with 
brine or urine, as practiſed by ſome, can be of the 
jealt ſervice. I have known many inſtances of 
wheat reduced in value 18. per buſhel by ſmut; 


and others where it would not have been at all 
 Market- 
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marketable, if threſhed out by the flail; the prin- 
cipal corn has, therefore, been whipped out upon 
the edge of a board, and the remainder threſhed 
for home uſe : upon enquiry, I have been inform- 
ed, that the growers of ſuch wheat have generally, 
in ſuch caſe, omitted proper change of ſeed, or 
proper ſteeping. I do not ſuppoſe this paper con- 
tains any thing but what is well known to molt at- 
tentive farmers, but believe the whole contents 
have never yet appeared in print; ſubmitting it to 
your diſpoſal, and wiſhing the ſubject may be diſ- 
cuſſed by thoſe of ſuperior ability, and greater ex- 
perience; I remain, 

SIR, 

Your very humble ſervant, 


V. ITI. 


SKETCH OF STAFFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURE. 


1 SHALL venture to give a very light ſketch of 
the Agriculture of this country; to enter fully 
upon the ſubje& might be deemed preſumption in 
me; I therefore conſign that buſineſs to abler 
hands. By the term /his country, I mean to in- 
clude a portion of the weſt of Stafford ſhire, and the 
eaſt of Shropſhire conjointly, taking in a very ſmall 
part of the north of Worceſterſhire; or, to aſcer- 
tain the limits more preciſely, I will ſuppoſe an ir- 
regular curve-line drawn from Wolverhampton 
through Kidderminſter, Bridgnorth, Shiftnall, 
| Bree- 


. 
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Breewood, and Walſall, and ſo to Wolverhamp- 


ron again. 

The courſe that has moſt 8 upon light 
dry land, is the common and approved, and now 
well known one, of 1 turnips, generally hoed, 
2 barley, 3 clover, 4 wheat z wholly introduced 
here, to the beſt of my knowledge, within the laſt 
20 years, and leſs than half that time ſince it be- 
came pretty general; and even now complained of 
by many farmers, who obſerve that the ground 1s 
ſurfeited by ſo frequent a repetition of the ſame 
ctops. I look upon the ſyſtem (myſelf) as very 
hard tillage, eſpecially upon weak ſoils, unleſs the 
land can be either ſtrengthened by marl, or twice 
manured in a courſe. 

Upon wet ſpringy gravels, moiſt loams, or 
other indifferent wet foils, the beſt courſe that 
has generally obtained, is 1 fallow, 2 wheat, 
3 ſpring corn, with plenty of ſeeds, and then paſ- 
ture for two or three years. Upon good loams J 
have often known broadcalt peaſe, and the land 
well worked after for wheat, makes an excellent 
ſubſtitute for fallow : ſome opulent and gentlemen 
farmers, who chule for their land to lay longer at 
grals, have, with ſucceſs, upon breaking up their 
curf, taken 1 ſpring corn, (oats, barley, or peaſe) 
the land well worked and followed immediately 
with 2 whear, 3 turnips, 4 barley with feeds ; ma- 
nuring upon the ſeeds, and for turnips, the courſe 
doubtleſs good; as the heavieſt crops this country 


has ſeen have frequently teſtified ; the ſuperiority 
of 
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of crops in this courſe, have probably been cauſed 
by manuring on the ſeeds, and the land laying fix 
or ſeven years at graſs. Upon ſtrong land, broad- 
caſt beans ſometimes precede wheat; the idea ge- 
nerally approved, but little practiſed, owing, per- 
haps, to having but a ſmall proportion of bean- 
land; in juſtice to the practice of fallowing for 
wheat, I am obliged to obſerve, that the beſt 
wheat-crops of this country are, after this droughty 
ſpring, upon cold land fallowed. I ſay nothing to 
the expenſe of this mode of cultivating wheat, ex- 
cept that it is, doubtleſs, a very expenſive one. 
Many farmers, I ſuſpect, have no courſe but ſuch 
as chance, or old covenants founded on ignorance 
direct; and many have been forced into an im- 
proved one, by near a cent. per cent. upon their 
rents. 3 

I ſhall juſt name the courſe recommended and 
encouraged by the covenants of ſome late leaſes, 
over a conſiderable eſtate, drawn up under the di- 
rection of an experienced eultivator, Upon dry 
ſound land, the courſe, 1 turnip-fallow manured 
with 10 large cart loads of dung, or 60 buſhels of 
lime per acre, and the turnips to be twice well 
hoed ; 2 barley, 3 clover 14 Ib, and ray-graſs one 
peck per acre, 4 wheat. Or the farmer, if he 
chuſes, is allowed to take, 1 turnips as above, 
2 hemp, 3 barley, 4 clover, 5 wheat ; the quan- 
tity of hemp allowed to be thus grown, is nearly 
upon one tenth of the whole arable. And, as a 
compenſation to the land, the farmer is required, 


for 
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for every acre of hemp he may grow, to draw to 
his farm, from ſome other place, two large wag- 
gon loads of good rotten dung. This hemp-cul- 
ture has, I am informed, been ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed by the farmer of the leaſes, and found very 
ameliorating ; but the farmers who have their in- 
dulgence, have not yet profited by it, nor will 
they, 1 ſuppoſe, attempt the culture, fo long as 
ſpring - corn brings a good price. Upon the cooler 
ſoils, not proper for turnips, the courſe propoſed 
and required by covenants, is 1 fallow for whear, 
with four ploughings, but the firſt ploughing ſup- 
poſed early enough at midſummer; manure upon 
ſuch fallow to be 12 large cart-loads of rotten 
dung, or 70 buſhels of lime per acre; 2 wheat; 
3 ſpring-corn, with the ſeeds mentioned above, and 
then at graſs two years. Or three crops is allow- 
ed, on condition of the middle crop being peaſe 
or beans, in rows 18 inches afunder, hocing or 
hand-weeding them twice over, 

The country is moſly under cloſe cultivation, 
but not without inſtances of conſiderable feeding 
and dairy-farms, and the buſineſs fairly underſtood ; 
ſome few breeders of both ſheep and cattle, and 
many with annual ſtocks ; the balance againſt the 
latter the laſt three years, on account of the high 
price of lean ſtock. Ten pounds per cow per 
annum made by dairying, upon upwards of 40 in 
number, if 1 am rightly informed by the owner. 
Irrigation of meadows practiſed by every perſon of 
induſtry who has opportunity, but ſuch opportu- 
nity 
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tunity extends to only a ſmall proportion of land ; 
moſt of the buſineſs done by horſes; a few ox 
teams, which anſwer well for regular ſteady work, 
but reckoned much inferior for quick exertions, 
which are frequently wanted, both in ſeed-time 
and harveſt, eſpecially in critical ſeaſons, You 
will perceive, by this haſty ſketch, that the agri- 
culture of this country is an improved one ; 
more eſpecially when I give you one of the 
practice 20 or 30 years ago, and which I cannot 
ſafely ſay is yet totally exploded (though reduced 
into very narrow compaſs) and which frequently 
was this, 1. lays early ploughed, then grazed with 
ſheep through the ſummer, all the dung of the 
farm carried on after harveſt, and flovened over 
for 2. wheat, 3. barley, 4. oats, ſometimes another 
crop or two, and then reſt under ſpontaneous pro- 
duce for a number of years. In this ſtate of reſt, 
the moſt conſpicuous and luxuriant vegetation, 
was often the triticum * carduus, ſoon fol- 
lowed by broom, gorſe, heath, or fern, according 
to the nature of the ſoil ; I remember, within the 
time above named, hundreds of acres of land un- 
der the above rubbiſh, which now gives good crops 
of grain and clover; the laſt 20 years has been 
nearly fatal ro the above products in incloſed 
land. | ; 


| . 
Pende ford, Sept. 1785. 
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ON BEANS AS A PREPARATION FOR 


By Mr. Henry Bentvell, of Caverſham, near Reading, 
Berkſhire, 


SIR, 
HEN I had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at 
Reading, I was ſpeaking of the great in- 
creaſe I was likely to have from a field of wheat 
ſown after beans, I now can, with certainty, in- 
form you the quantity threſhed and fold. The 
field, before I planted it with beans, was barley- 
ſtubble, which I ploughed in november in broad- 
caſt lands, and let it lie till the beginning of fe- 
bruary following, when I harrowed it twice, 
which from the winter froſts that had ſhaken the 
ground, made it to lie very fine. I ſhould have 
informed you, that I gave the field a ſlight dreſs- 
ing with dung before@ ploughed for beans. My 
mode of planting beans is with a line, which I ne- 
ver {uffer to exceed two lands breadth ; two wo- 
men plant with each line; the diſtance I prefer be- 
tween each row planted is 18 inches, and in the 
ue each bean is from the other about 15 inch. I 
genctally give particular orders to plant them as 
lingle as poſſible, though, through careleſſneſs, 
they will ſometimes drop two in a hole. I uſually 
plant what we call the Kidwell bean, for which I 
give 6d. the peck planting and putting in; which 
is 
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is performed with a dibble whoſe point is of iron, 
ſix inches in length from the eye; ir ſhould be 
made longer than the ſmall bean dibble, as this 
bean which we plant is nearly twice as large; the 
quantity of theſe beans planted on the acre is 
11 pecks. After planting them, I have a very 
light harrow, with tines about a finger's length, 
which I draw with one horſe acrols the rows, to 
conceal the marks made with the dibble from the 
crows, as theſe birds are very active in following 
the rows, if not prevented by this expedient. 
Soon after the beans have got through the earth, 
and have unfolded their leaves, we begin our firſt 
hoeing, which we perform with the hand, finding 
it preferable to the hoe-plough, as it moves the 
ground more regularly, and is leſs injurious to the 
beans; for, ſhould the plough be uſed ever ſo 
carefully, it will break off many of the beans, be- 
ſides moving the ground very partially. We lay 
great ſtreſs on the neceſſity of an early hoeing, to 
prevent the weeds from growing rank; for, ſhould 
this be ſuffered, it would greatly injure the crop, 
by feeding on the dung, whoſe juices ſhould give 
vigor to the plants; deprived of this ſource, they 
draw up with a very weak ſtem, which we look 
upon as an early omen of a bad crop. The price 
of the firſt hoeing is uſually 5s. the ſecond, when 
beſide hoeing we weed them in the rows carefully 
with the hand, is 4s. After this labour is per- 
formed, the land is generally in a high ſtate of 
tillage, 

| K ER 2 When 
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When the crop is ripe we reap the beans by the 
acre; the price is from 4s. to 68s. After they are 
harveſted, we encourage the neighbouring poor to 
pull the ſtubble clean, by giving them the carriage 
of this uſeful fuel to their reſpective houſes. When 
this is done, we begin to dung the ground for 
wheat; after which, we plough it a good depth, 
and let it he ſome time before we ſow it, that the 
worms may have time properly to manufacture the 
dung: this proceſs takes about three weeks. I 
then ſowed on the field I mentioned to you, 2+ 
buſhels to an acre, The ſoil was a deep black 
loam, bordering on a clay. This mode of huſ- 
bandry is, in my opinion, more applicable to that 
ſoil than any other. The ſeed 1 procured from 
Taunton Dean, in Somerſetſhire, the coſt and car- 
riage of which home amounted to 118. the buſhel 
of 9 gallon meaſures. The produce of this field 
per acre was 48 buſhels, and ſome {mall quantity 
over. I ſold the wheat on an average at 7s. the 
buſhel. | Boy 

The quantity of beans which I grew on this 
field the ſummer before laſt, from the unkindnefs 
of the ſeaſon, did not exceed 28 buſhels on the 
acre; the price I fold them for was 4s. 6d. the 
duſhel. 

Now, fir, having given you theſe particulars, 
1 muſt requeſt the favour, that if you ſhould think 
them worth a place in your monthly publication, 


that 
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that you will not mention the author; the reaſon 
of this requeſt, I will give when I have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you again. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


II. BENWELL. 
Caverſham, Nov. 16, 1785. 


The prices of grain, wheat, Sc. are nearly as under 
at Reading market. 


Wheat, J. o 5 S5 the buſh. 9 gal. meaſ. 
Barley, - o 4 odo. 
Oats, - o 2 9 do, 
Malt, - <& S--© 
Old beans, = &--& 6 
New beans, "I - 
Peale, - 6G e 
Rye, aq 9 4 9 
Tares, 1 
Hay per Ct. - 8 1 8 
1 


Straw, 


Meat per ſtone of 8 lb. 


Beef, - 4.0 3 8 
Veal, - es, 
Pork, 5 1 98 1 4 
Wether mutton, - EL 46 
Ewe ditto, - «0 2-8 


K k 3 ; Buller 
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Butter and Fowls. 


Butter, - £.0. 0 10. per 1 
Chicken, - o © io each 
Turkeys, - 05 0 ds 
Geeſe, - 8 1 
Ducks, — 1 


Mr. Valpy informed me, that you wiſhed to 
have the Reading prices of grain, &c. J have ſent 


them nearly as they are at this time, november 16, 
1785 *. 


—— — 


ON THE CHANGE OF SEED &c 


By J. King, Eſq. of Wycombe, Bucks. 
S I R, 


HENS on a viſit to a gentleman in the eaſtern 
part of your county, in the month of june 
laſt, I was very much amuſed in my leiſure hours, 
by reading your entertaining and uſeful Annals of 
Agriculture; ſince my return I have bought all 
the numbers publiſhed, and by lending the firſt 
have got ſeveral ſubſcribers, and expect more. As 
my friend farms and grazes his own eſtate to the 
amount of ſome hundred acres, I had an opportu- 
nity of comparing many of your remarks with the 
practice of that pari of the country, and mult con- 
tels you are before us in ſeveral eſſential points of 
huſ- 


have, fince, a farther explanation of this bean ſyſtem, 
which will be inſerted in the next num ber, A. V. 
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huſbandry. Your cattle of every ſpecies dificr 
from ours. The cheſtnut punch-horſes appear to 
anſwer your deſcription in every ſenſe. I do nat 
know that the polled cows are better or handſomer, 
but certainly not ſo liable to do miſchief. The 
hogs are a ſtrong mixture of the white Chineic, 
and much more profitable to fat than the Berk- 
ſhire ſort uſed here; and the ſheep are well known 
by all butchers to prove heavier than to be ex- 
ted from their ſize. 
Having a variety of other buſineſs, I only rent 
a few acres of land for experiments, and hire every 
ploughing at 8 8. per acre, the loweſt price of this 
part of the country, and double your eſtimation. If 
I] had 100 acres, would not only get your ploughs 
but your horſes and men, as I am ſatisfied the Sut- 
folk method would do for ſtirring, if not for 
breaking up our land. Two neighbours of mine 
have been at the expenſe of ſending for ploughs, 
but their men either cannot or will not uſe them 
with a pair of horſes. My little farming account 
is not worth ſending, but ſuch as it is you are wel- 
come to. The laſt ſpring, I had eight acres of in- 
cloſed land, and two in a common field of turnips 
eat off by ſheep. I procured the fineſt barley from 
the Iſle of Thanet, at a difference of 10s. per qr. 
from our market, for the eight acres ; which was 
ſown the end of april, although we had no rain till 
june, and then but trifling; the crop was good, 
about 36 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure per acre. 1 
could ſce the extra expenſe of feed was amply paid 
K k 4 by 
: | 
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by the length and fullneſs of the ears; if the ſea- 
ſon had been kind, the quantity would have been 
very great. | 

Spring-wheat having never been ſeen, or ſcarce 
heard of in this pariſh, I got two buſhels at 7 s. 6d. 
per buſhel, from Oxford-market, to ſow one of 
the common field acres, It was town the 12th of 
april, and reaped the 8th of auguſt; the produce 
22 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure per ſtatute acre; 
the extreme dry ſummer was allo very much 
againſt this experiment, as the land is a dry gravel- 
ly loam, I was perſuaded, by a gentieman, to try 
the other acre with dutch barley from Zealand ; the 
ſeed was uncommonly long and thin. and I ſowed 
it the 14th of april, in hopes of finding it improve 
in ſize and quality at harveſt; it came up very 
well, with a large ſtrong blade, and tillered to 
iuch a degree, that many of the country people 
came to admire the outlandiſh barley ; but we have 
been ſadly diſappointed, as it muſt have been of 
the ſort called winter-barley, and by your accounts 
ſowed on the continent in november, I let it ſtand 
till the end of ſeptember, not a quarter part then 
ſhot, or any probability of its being ripe this year; 
in ſhort it was not worth the expenſes it had, and 
mult coſt to get it in, I have heard ſince, of a 
farmer in this county having loſt a field of 10 acres 
in the ſame way, by not knowing there were two 
ſorts of foreign barley ; which ſhould be a caution 
to experimentaliſts on a large ſcale. 


On 
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On the ſubject of draining I can alſo give you a 
very ſmall account, having ſome years occupied a 
piece of wet ſpringy meadow-land, containing 
I acre, 3 rods, 35 poles, which cut from two to 
three ton of poor hay, In the year 1778, I de- 
termined to drain it, and as a rivulet ſwept one 
ſide at two feet beneath the ſurface, the expenſe 
was eaſy. I then laid chalk on the ſofteſt tracts to 
make them tight, and covered the whole piece 
with 12 four-horſe loads of hog-dung. I muſt 
here obſerve, that manure before had been of little 
uſe. The next year I cut 5 ton 4 cwt. of very fine 
hay, and fold the aftermath at 31. to be eat off, 
The year 1780, I cut 5 ton 2 cwt. and fold the 
aftercrop at the ſame money. I have had about 
the ſame quantity every year ſince, with drefling it 
in the ſame proportion. The general courſe of 
crops in this parith, and in thele Chiltern Hundreds, 
are turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. The 
farms from 50 l. to 2001. per annum, at 10s. to 
20 8. per acre; poor rates 4s. in the pound. The 
clover near this town is frequently fold at 5 1. per 
acre to cut up twice, as green meat for horſes, &c. 
At ſome future time, I can furniſh you with the 
growth of a plantation of various ſorts of fir and 
foreſt trees, if you ſhould wiſh to have it *. 


I am, 


| ® | ſhall be much obliged to this gentleman for the par 
uculars, A. V. | 
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Jam, fir, with good wiſhes to the ſucceſs of 
your Annals, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
J. KING. 


P. S. The gentleman I allude to in the firſt part 
is Mr. Badeley, of Walpole, near Haleſworth, 
who I know would be very happy to have the ho- 
nour of ſhewing you his improvements f. As you, 
fir, muſt diſcover, that writing 1s not more my 
profeſſion than farming, I muſt beg leave to re- 
queſt, that if any of theſe memorandums are worthy 
attention, you will be ſo good to ſelect, arrange, 
and correct them . 


J. K. 


ON LIM E. 
By Charles Gullet, Eſq. of Exeter. 


Exeter, Nov. 7» 1785. | 
SIR, 


1 SHOULD have ſent you a book inſtead of a 
4 letter, had I ſooner obſerved the enquiry on the 
cover of your 18th number, after Sir Richard 
Weſton's Diſcourſe on Flanders Huſbandry, pub- 

| liſhed 


+ I will not go near Haleſworth without calling to pay 
my reſpects to my correſpondent's friend. A. V. 
They want neither. 
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jtiſhed by Hartlib ; but my bookſeller here having 
treaſured up ſeveral of the numbers until my return 
hither a few days ſince for my winter reſidence, I 
could not make you an earlier offer of it, publiſh- 
ed by Hartlib in 1650; and a duplicate thereof, 
with ſome little addition, publiſhed by Gabriel 
Reeve in 1670, bound together with ſeveral other 
tracts; among which are, Conſiderations on Com- 
mon Fields and Incloſures, by Fuller. Of Plant- 
ing and Preſerving for Timber and Fuel, by R. 
Ch. 1612. Silvanus Taylor's Common Good; or 
the Improvement of Commons, Foreſts, and 
Chaces by Incloſure, 1652. New Directions for 
the Planting of Wood, by A. Standiſh, 1615.— 
Which volume I would ſend you, did I not aſſure 
myſelf, that ſome of your (I hope multitudinous) 
readers, have ere now ſupplied you with it; if not 
it will be at your ſervice, on intimating it either by 
a note on your next cover, or otherwiſe f. 

Before I conclude, excuſe my hinting, on the 
ſubject of lime, whether its principal uſe is not to 
correct and neutralize the vitriolic and other acids, 
wherewith many, nay moſt ſoils abound ; and whe- 
ther the beneht obtained by lime, 1s not in propor- 
tion as the ſoil is more or leſs ſaturated with acids; 
and whether, when thoſe acids are ſufficiently 
blunted and corrected, a continuance of lime is 


not 


+ I ſhall be much obliged to this gentleman for a ſight of 


the volume abovementioned. Mr. Gullet's remarks on lime 
are very ſatisfactoryß. A. V. 
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not in fact prejudicial ? As lime certainly contains 
in itſelf no oleaginous particles or enriching qua- 
lity whatever; although it hath, on many ſoils, a 
much better and more prolific effect than good 
dung, of which I had proof, by ſpreading only the 
1.1 burnt unſlakeable limeſtones, thrown out from 
the ſifted lime in building a farm-houſe, upon part 
of a field of a mooriſh ſoil; the whole of which had 
been pared and burnt for turnips, and the other 
part manured with dung. The limeſtoned part 
had much the beſt produce, and afterwards when 
tilled to oats and ſown with clover, and even after 
that for ſeveral years, the limeſtoned part had al- 
ways a conſpicuous ſuperiority over the dunged 
part. I conſider lime, when ſuffered to lie unco- 
vered and unmixed with earth, & c. until it hath 
nearly regained the quantity of fixed air which had 
deen expelled by calcination, as little better than 
a caput mortuwm, compared with what it was in 
its freſh ſtate; nothing near ſo good as the unburnt 
chippings of a marble rock, which I have been 
credibly informed by many who have tried it, 
eſpecially if ſtamped or pounded, is much more 
durable, and equally efficacious, though flower in 
its operation, than burnt lime. Therefore I always 
wiſh to have my lime covered and mixed with earth 
as quickly as poſſible after it is brought from the 
kiln, and before it hath reabſorbed its natural 
quantity of fixed air, 


Yours, &c. 
C. GULLET. 


HINTS 
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HINTS FOR THE POOR. 


By A. Songa, Eq. His Imperial Majeſty's Conſul in 
Great Britain. 


5IR, 


1 given you many diſtinctions on the 

Agriculture of the province of Ghiara d' Adda, 
in the dutchy of Milan, I hope it will pleaſe you 
to know how the poor working people fare there 
in winter time as to cold. 

The climate is more ſevere than in England, 
but it does not laſt ſo long. The northerly winds 
that come over the ſnowy and icey Alps, bring on 
us a very ſevere cold; and I did not ſuffer a greater 
one in the four winters I paſſed at Amſterdam, 
Every farmer that keeps many cows and oxen, 
takes care to have a part of their ſtables made 
with a good floor, proper and regular for many 
people ſitting there in the warmth produced by the 
cattle. 

By it they ſave the fuel; they have a comfortable 
healthy warmth. The farmers women, thoſe ot 
their labourers, and of many neighbours, pals in 
tuch ſtables the whole day in cold weather, except 
the time they want for their buſineſs of houſe- 
keeping. | 

In ſuch ſtables, old and young women in com- 

pany 
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pany fit, ſome at ſpinning, others at ſowing, or 
making coarſe lace, and work at ſilk, &c. and 
ſuch union improves the worſe working ones, by 
ſeeing what others do: their morals remain in 2 
good ſtate of ſimplicity, becauſe the old ones keep 

the young in reſpect; and moſtly at the ſame hour 
they ſay ſome kind of prayers. 

In ſuch part of the ſtables where they work, 
very frequently they dance in the evening ; when- 
ever young men (as it is the cuſtom) go there for 
it with ſome players. They put all their chairs 
round, and leave the beſt part of ſuch ruſtic place 
free for the dancers. 

It is common, at Treviglio, amongſt the gea- 
tlemen, to make parties to go to dance in ſuch 
ſtables, where they know a good collection of pretty 
and ſprightly girls frequent, and carry along 
with them a player on the guitar, another on the 
mandolin, and a third on the calizzone, by the 
Tuſcans called culaſcione ; ſometimes only one or 
two of them, but frequently a firſt and ſecond of 
each, particularly in carnival time, when they go 
there maſked. 

When a party goes for dancing, they aſk 
leave of the miſtreſs of the houſe, and in ge- 
ncral ſhe dances, unleſs old or ſickly, and thinks 
it is a favour to keep merry her viſitors and com- 
panions. 

The farmers, their labourers, &c. join in the 
dance, as they go into the ſtables, after their day's 
work in the fields or otherwiſe, to keep themſelves 


warm 
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warm before they go to reſt ; and they do it moſtly 
before the women break up their company. 

Maay of the gentry keep ſuch working compa- 
nies at home in their parlours, and they admit to 
it many of their neighbours, of whatever rank or 
trade they are, provided they are well-behaving, 
particularly the pretty girls ; and they admit every 
body that chuſes to come to dance, after telling 
who they are to the lady of the houſe, who ſome- 
times chuſes to refuſe it, if ſhe diſlikes any body of 
that company that aſk leave to come. 

This mixing of the gentry with every ſort of in- 
habitants, is very encouraging to the poor or work- 
ing people, and ſoftens their manners; makes 
them pleaſed, and attentive to pleaſe. 

I think it is a very proper cuſtom in a country 
where agriculture is the chief buſineſs. The cha- 
racter and caſt of the young men and young women 
is by it well known; and numerous marriages are 
produced, by the care of the ladies capable to judge, 
amongſt their tenants or others that they know 
well. To the poor they procure dowries, and ge- 
nerally they encourage all to marry, 

Such cuſtoms muſt have been produced by 
length of time, and I hope will be there continued 
for ever. 

The poor people by going to work 1n the ſtables 
cannot ſuffer from cold; and they are only at the 
expenſe of fuel for cooking their victuals, but not 
for warming themſelves. A ſtable heated by 
horned cattle, is more healthy, and equally as 


com- 
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comfortable, as any room heated by fire according 
to the German cuſtom z and perhaps is not ſo apt 
to give colds or rheumatiſms to thoſe that are fre- 
quently obliged to go out of the ſtable into the 
cold ſharp air. I ſpeak on this laſt object, becauſe 
I know that colds and rheumatiſms are very rare 
at Treviglio. | 

I hope the poor people of England may be ad- 
mitted into ſtables made proper for their admiſſion 
in cold weather, that fewer may ſuffer death by 
want of fire in winter. It is a very cheap way to 
help them, as it coſts no fuel, If theſe cuſtoms of 
my country can produce any advantage to the poor 
of this, I ſhall be very happy ; and remain, with 
the greateſt eſteem, 


Yours, &c. 


A. SONGA. 


To Arthur Young, E/q. Bradfeld- 
Hall, near Bury, Suffolk. 


P. S. I ſhall be very happy if you can produce 
fuch advantage to the poor people of this country, 
by warming themſelves in the ſtables : it is a moſt 
excellent thing, In my country, by it every girl, 
woman, &c. improve either in ſpinning flax, 
knitting ſtockings, making lace, working at ſilk, 
making ſhirts, or any other ſowing work, ſpinning 
wool, &c. and the converſation of the women there 
united, run generally on their works, ceconomy, 
and perfection of it, which is moſt excellent. 
Many 
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Many things may be ſaid ſpeculative on it, and in 
particular on the weaving muſlins, as we know that 
in Aſia they are forced to weave the fine ones under 
ground. A proper ſtable, largely built, will give 
what the Aſiatics are obliged to find under the ſur- 
face of the carth. | 

I hope you will excuſe my flights of imagination; 
but I am of opinion, that ſtables made properly 
with us, will ſupply what the Aſiatics are forced 
to take below the ground for weaving muſlins, and 
ſuch other things as demand a rather damp place 
to keep the threads fit without breaking. It may 
be I am wrong; but I am aſtoniſhed that the A ſi- 
atics did never do it. They want damp to keep 
thread together: the ſtables furniſh it. And, I 
hope, that damp furniſhed by the ſtables 1s healthy 
to the weavers, while that under ground furniſhed 
in Aſia for ſuch weaving mult be unhealthy. I 
hope ſuch ſentiments of mine may be of advantage 


to Europe. 
A. S. 


Vol.. IV. No. 24. * ON 
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ON THE PINUS CEMBRA. 


SIX, 

HAVE lately peruſed Ne 22 of your Annals of 

Agriculture, and find them of ſo uſeful a na- 
ture, that I think poſterity will be highly benented 
thereby. What ſtruck me particularly, was the 
exact account given by Joſhua Grigby, Eſq. mem- 


ber for Suffolk, of the advantages likely to reſult. 


from the planting and cultivating of larch, ſpruce, 
ſilver, Weymouth pines, and ſcotch firs, together 
with their value at 22 years growth. As I obſerve 
that he places the Scotch firs and Weymouth pines 
in the loweſt rank of utility, and reckons them not 
durable timbers when expoſed to open weather 
permit me, therefore, to remind you (for your next 
publication) of a plant, from the cultivation of 


which the greateſt nationil bencfir may with cer- 


tainty be expected. I mean that admirable plant 
the Arvenuſly +, or Pine Cambra, the cultivation 
of which Europe has long fought after; and we 
may non Caſt ot having them growing in this 
and; it ought to be diſtinguiſhed in your uſeful 
book as the King of all foreſt plants, as its fruit is 
not cnly a noutiſher of health, but a promoter of 
population; and its timber, likewiſe, is fit for the 
cioiceſt furniture; and, from its enormous height 

and 


t pberncnſſy, For a particular account of this tree, fee 
Hartes Ejays en Huſtanarz, p. 102; and Dr. Hunter's beau- 
ti ful edition of Evelyn. * 


— 
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and ſize when full grown, would be capable of 
making excellent mats: but this would ſeldom be 
carried into execution, as its fruit, When ufed me- 
dicinally, is of lo valuable a nature. Thele trees 
are at this preſent time the idol of the H-lvetians, 
and I ſhould be happy it my feeble efforts could 
induce any nobleman or gentleman to a proper 
cultivation of them, and then I am certain they 
would be the adoration of Britons. 


A FaglENxD TOTHE PuBLic. 


SUMMER FALLOWING NECESSARY. 
By William Hall, Eg. of Elmjtone Court, Kent. 


Eluſtone Court, Dec. 10, 1785. 
S 1K; 


NVITED by the moſt flattering aſſurances of 
giving you entertainment, and highly honoured 
by the very favourable reception of mv firft effay, 
I take the pen with pleaſure to write to you again 
on the ſubiect of Agriculture. Since my latft, I 
have been favcured with a peruſal of the zoth and 
21ſt numbers of your Annals; and, as much has 
been advanced againſt the practice of ſummer— 
tallowing of land, which militates with my opinion, 
beg to be more explicit, and ſhall confine this letter 
principally to the ſubject of ſummer-fallows. 
I have not the leaſt doubt but that lummer- 
fallous are abſolutely neceſſary on all ſoils of a 


24 $2 ſtrong 
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ſtrong texture, and that the land is enriched there- 
by, and ſhall give, as a proof, what I know to be 
the practice of farming ſuch a ſoil. 

In the agjoining pariſh (Aſh) there are about 
3000 acres of marſh land, a imall part of which is 
in tillage, and though a ſingle load of manure has 
not, for time immemorial, been laid chereon, yet, 
by tallowing only, it produces good crops of corn, 
and allo flax and canary, which more particularly 
require a rich tilth. The ſituation of this tract of 
land is low, and liable to be overflowed, which is 
the reaſon it is never manured. 

The hilly land about Dover cannot be well ma— 
naged without fallows : dung alone will not do; 
he that plouglis and dungs moſt on ſuch a ſoil, 
undoubtedly farms beſt. Mr. Hatton (the geatle- 
man mentioned by Mr, Legrand) and Mr. Finnis, 
are two of the firſt farmers in that neighbourhood, 
and they well know the ute ncceſſiiy of ſummer- 
fallows, I will now turn my thoughts to the Iſle 
of T hanet (in general a light foil); chere the far- 
mer's beſt expectations mult certainly depend upon 
making good fummer-tojows ; by which, and 
turnips, and ſowing thoſe lands the next year with 
barley and oats early (and carly ſowing on warm 
ſoils and a clean tilth cannot be too much attended 
to) great crops are obtained. Clover is generally 
fown with the barley and oats, by which means 
large flocks of ſheep are kept, and the land greatly 
improved by their folding. This little ifland is in 
a ſtate of cultivation ſuperior to any part of Eng- 
land I ever ſaw; and with the,faremoit of the many 
ex- 
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excellent gentlemen farmers there, are the two Mr. 
Belſeys and Mr. Pitt, whoſe adjoining land runs for 
miles along the road between Sandwich and Mar- 
gate, and whoſe management reflects on them the 
higheſt credit. 

It is no proof to me that fallows are unneceſſary, 
becauſe Mr. Canham grows good crops of wheat 
and beans alternately, and without hocing. His 
land mult be very good; yet if he was ſometimes 
to vary his crops, and horte-hoe (which we call 
ſhiming) and hand-hoe, they would, in my 0;inion, 
be much greater. He that aims at obtaining fir /# 
rate crops, by lowing wheat and beans only, can- 
not, on any ſoil whatever, poſſibly ſucceed, 
Wheat occupies the land too great a part of the 
year, to be ſown with ſuccels ſo often as every 
other year? There is {ome exceedingly good land 
in this country, that will produce middiing crops © 
of wheat and beans alternately for leveral years, 
but not without hoeing and manuring greatly; 
however, when barley, oats, Peas, and clover, 
are ſown inſtead of wheat and beans, I never kn:-w 
an inſtance that the farmer repented it, but I fre- 
quently fee inſtances, when wheat has been tro 
often ſown for his profit. Then nothing will to 
effectually recover the land as a fallow, 

If the land of — Andrews, Elq. had produced 
5 or 6 qrs, of barley per acre after wheat, it mult 
have been in ſuch good condition as not to have 
required a fallow; but ſuch a crop after peaſe 
(than which, except a fallow, there cannot be a 

1.13 better 


Middling crops may eaſily be more profitable chan ca- 
pital ones. A. V. 


| 
f 
[ 
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better tilth) is but a common produce, and, I 


conceive, no proof that it would not be proper 
ſometimes to faliow, 

It 1s unuſual to fallow a pea-ftubble. Fallows 
ſhould ever ſucceed a wheat crop; for where ano— 
ther crop (b:rley, or malt commonly oats) is fown 
before a fallow, it ſeldom anſwers the expenſe ; 
beſides the land is more run out. Dung ſhould 
always be carried on fallows + and lays, becauſe the 
Cicanc{t tilchs. To manure toul land, and encou- 
rage the growth of weeds, cannot be right. Upon 
a faiiow, or ſtrung ſoils, ſow wheat; on. light ones 
barley, 

Some years ago, I was acquainted with a gentle- 
man at Ach, whole method was to low barley and 
beans (with turnips among the beans) alternately; 
he kept his land very rich and clean, and once 
had very near 100 quarters of barley from 10 acres, 
Upon his death, a brother teok his farms, and 
lowed hat, and the land produced as much more 
per acre as the reſt of the pariſh: it proved a 
blaſting year, his only eſcaped. Sure'y this is a 
demonſtration, that the leſs frequent any fort of 
corn is ſown (particularly wheat) the better chance 
for getting orcat Crops. 

It is an excellent method, where land is never 
fallowed, to have two hoed crops in ſucceſſion 
(firſt beans and then peaſe) before wheat is ſown, 
it will be the means of keeping the land in much 
better condition. I attribute the little ſucceſs I 
have had to clover, turnip, and hoed crops, and 


Par- 


+ Surely Mr. I. will reconſider this? A. V. 
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particularly to not {owing wheat oftner than twice 
in 8 ycars. 

It depends on the ſoil and ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
how often it will be neceſſary to fallow any perti— 
cular ſort of land; the firovger its tillage, and the 
oftener it is ſoœ with wheat, the more frequent ir 


will require fallowing. I conceive a fallow nece!-. 


ſary allo on all poor foils (except, perhaps, thoſe 
light barren ones, that are liable to be blown away 
by every ruce blaſt, there the obtaining a graſly 
crult or ſurface to hold them together, to prevent 
that inconvenience, is to be ſought for). Bur rich 
light tillage, gentle loams, and ſands, may be 
compleatly farmed without fallows, if tuini;'s 
(here improperly called a fallow) are ſown. In all 
caſes whatever, beans and peaſc ſhould be ſhimed 
and hoed, as it not only enriches the land, but en- 
creaſes the crop. 

So much for ſummer-fallows, varying of crops, 
and the conſequences. 

When J had the pleaſure of writing to you laſt, 
it did not once occur to me, that you ploughed 
your land in xgidges (a method which I have ever 
viewed with regret through the many counties [ 
have travelled) if it had, ſhould have mentioned it 
as a thing impracticable to furrow a clover lay, or 
indeed any other tilth acrols the furrow, for where 
the turn-wriſt plough is not uled, 1t is impoſuble 
to purſue the drill-huſbandry. It is aſtoniſhing, to 
me, that an inſtrument ſo uſeful, and, in my opi- 
nion, infinitely ſuperior to every other fort, for 
L 14 every 


: 

: 
41 
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every work that can be performed with the plough, 
ſhould be uſed ſcarce any where but in this county. 
What can be the inducement to plough land in 
ridges ? a field ploughed level looks beſt, and is 
ſooneſt done; and when it receives a ſecond 
ploughing, it certainly is beſt to plough the land 
acroſs the furrow. The wetteſt land ploughed 
level, and ſowed with wheat, can, by a turn- 
wriſt plough, be effectually drained, ſo as to ſecure 
the crop. 

I had the pleaſure of Mr. Legrand's company 
lately, and entertain a due ſenſe of the very parti- 
cular manner you make mention of my name in 
your letter to him. I agree to your publiſhing the 
account as you deſire it. From the ſucceſs I claim 
no merit, it was a lucky hit, the like again may 
never happen. 

Your Annals will afford me the higheſt enter- 
tainment; I have ordered all of them, and that 
every future number may be ſent by the ſame con- 
veyance with Mr, Legrand's. 

You will diſpoſe of this letter as you pleaſe; if 
you publiſh ir, correct the faults of my ruſtic pen, 
and you will oblige, 

SIR, 
Yours, &c. 


W. HALL. 


PRO- 
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PRODUCE OF SEVENTY ACRES OF CORN 
| AND SEEDS, 1782. 


By the Same. 


Sorts of grain. Num. of acres. Produce. Value. 
A; „ . qr b gal. . 
Wheat, 7 3 1297 00 © $8000 
Windſor beans, 3 49 5 4 136 1 0 
Toker beans, "BY iy 21 3 © 56 17 6 
Mazagan beans, 18 © 0 114 © o 157 10 10 
Canary, 11 0 Ig „„ 181 6 5 


| Potatoes, dunghill ſpot, 20 3o ſacks at 28. Gd. 3 15 © 


. 905 10 9 
Obſerve the tithe is included. 


Dear Sir, 


BOVE is an account of the produce and value 

of 70 acres of corn and ſeeds in 1782, which 

you are at liberty to tranſmit to Mr. Young, on his 
promiſing not to publiſh it. 

When I conſider the general method 8 
this kingdom, of ploughing land in ridges (which 
did not occur to me when I wrote to Mr. Young) 
I do not wonder at the difficulty he makes in fur- 
rowing a clover-lay, or any other land; for where 
land is ſo ploughed, it is impracticable to ſtrike 
furrows acroſs the ploughing; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity to plough the land in ridges. 


In 


® Reſerred to in the preceding letter. 
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In Mr. Young's 7th query, I thought he meant 
the common clover, but I find it was the perennial 
forts, and there fore | would ſo far alter my account 
to that query, that ſuch a lay, if not over-run with 
grals, would be a good rilth for beans, and conſe- 
quently the land might the following year be in 
very good condition for wheat. 

Yours, &c. 
W. HALL. 
Elmſtone Court, Of. 7, 1785. | 


—— 
— 


- _—_ 


OBSERVATIONS; 
By the Editor. 


\ /F R. Hall's communications are fo valuable, that 
every friend to this Hublication muſt wiſh 
for a continuance of his correſpondence. In regard 
to fallows, it is a queſtion of the firſt importance: 
I do not mean to enter at large into that contro- 
verily, eſpecially as I have in another work been ſo 
diffuſe oa the ſubject. | ſhall confine myſelf at 
preſent to one obſervation. 

Mr. Hall praiſes de turn Fi piough; and 
ſpeaks of it for wet lan: . _I- ...cumftance' 
is a ſufficient explauation o, h. urn {iilowing, 
Let me inform my readers out of Ki that a turn- 
wreſt throws the furrows al, one wes ; ſo a field 
lies perfediy flat, and without one ces from 
hedge to hedge; and he thinks that this manage- 

1ent 
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ment will drain ſtrong land: I deſire no other 
evidence to prove that the ſoils Mr. Hall calls 
ſtrong and clay, are very different from ſuch as a 
Suffolk or Eſſex man would charatterize by the 
ſame terms. This gentleman, therefore, thinks 
fallovs neceſſary on what we call ſound loams. 
To reaſon on ſuch an opinion is not requiſite, for 
] can ſh:w him t .ouſands of acres of ſuch in gar- 
den culture with: a ralluw in 40 years, Wet 
land in lat for winter-corn after 
fallow, ne than return the ſeed. But 
let it always be :caicn ocred, that Mr. Hall on 
fallows is a theoriſt : he has none on his own farm. 


The noble provutts above deſcribed are gained, 


without a fellow, as we Know by his courſe of 
crops befor ini rted. Ile is an admirable farmer 


in practice, and Cubious only in ſpeculation. 
A. T. 


CULTURE, EXPENSE, AND PRODUCE OF 
ONE ACRE OF LUCERN. | 


By the Rev. Mr. Butts, of Glemsſord, near Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


* ſoil of this field is called by the farmers 


mixed. Turnips may be fed upon. it, and 
it is remarkable good wheat land, and lo Cry as to 
need no water furrows. 


In 
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In 1781, it was ſown with turnips, which were 
fed off. 

In 1782, it was ſown with barley and clover, 
the clover failing, in 1783 drilled in dun peaſe, in 
1784, may 4, having ploughed the field four times 
after the crop of peaſe were harveſted, drilled in 
the lucern by hand. 

N. B. In march 1783, this one acre of land was 
ſown with dun peaſe. 

The land is very good, and fo dry as to need 
no after-furrows. 

The rent, town charges, and tithe of this one 
acre, amounted annually to about 1 l. 12 8. expenſe 
of the fences about 1 s. | 

The lucern was reaped, finding by experience 
that mowing made it ſo dirty as to be unfit for the 
horſes to eat. This is one reaſon of the high ex- 


penſes. 


Expenſe of the cultivation of one acre of land, from 
the 18 of ſeptember 1783, to the 20th of oftober 


1784. 


To 4 earths, viz, in feptember and 

october 1783, and march 23 and 

april 30, at 48. each, - (L. 0 16 o 
May 1—3, to harrowing and rolling, o 3 95 


1.0 19 gt 


Brought 
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Brought forward, . 4. 0 19 92 
May 4, To one man a day ſowing in 
drills, — - 9 
To 8 lb. 1 oz, lucern, 2 0 
—5. 6, To . and picking off 
ſtones, 83 
May 20 to oftober 1 20, to tore -hoeing 
and weeding, 43 'Y 
October 20, to clipping the old ſtalks 
of the lucern, p 006-4 
7” 
Rent, &c. . k 113 8 
920 43 
Produce. 


Sept. 11, to oct. 10, to 27 days feed 
to one horſe, at 3 8. per week, £.0 tr 6 
Oct. 10 to 20, to one week's feed to 


100 ſheep, at 28. per head per 
week, ; E o 16 8 


e 18 
Loſs on this year's produce, - 6 8 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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Expenſe of ihe cultivation of one acre of land, from 
Oct. 20, 1784, to Nov. 25, 1785. 


To horſc-hocing and weeding, 4. 1 13 20h 
Rent, . 'S 5 1 13 0 
3 6 101 


— — — p 


_ — 


Produce of one acre of land ſawn with lucern (may 4, 
1784) in the year 1785. 
iſt. Cutting. May Zo to june 20. 


To 21 days feed to 4 horſcs, and 1 day 
to one horle, at 3s. per week each 
horle, 4 0 | : t 16 8 


24, Cuiting. Fuly 11, to auguſt 2. 
To 23 days feed to 3 horles, and 
7 days do, to 1 horſe, . $33 0 
3d. Cutting. Sept. 1 to oct. 1. 
To 17 days feed to 3 horſes, : 1 


4th Cutting, 


Nov. 1,—14, To eight days feed to 

2 horſes, 6 5 9 7 
Nov. 13, 16, To 2 days do. to 2 cows, © 2 0 
17, 18, To 2 days ditto to 32 
ſheep at 8d. per head per week, 0a: 0 


8 4 8 
Brought 
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”rought forward, : 4 30 
Expences, k a ; 3 6 10% 
Profit this year, . . e 


Every one acquainted with the culture of lucerne 
knows that it is not in perfection the ſecond year, 
I have reaſon, therefore, to expect a much more 
conſiderable profit next year ; of which an account 
ſhall be ſent you for iaſcttion in your Annals. 

W. Ba 


A TOUR TO JERSEY, 


By the Rev. Mr. Valpy, Head Maſter of the Gram- 
mar School at Reading. 


LETTER III. 


Dear Sin, 

E give an idea of the trade of the iſland of 
Jerſcy, it is neceſſary to conſider its cx- 

ports and imports. 

It will be eaſily conceived that the former con- 
ſiſt of very few articles. The molt conlid-rable 
ariſes from the ſtocking manufactures. Four thou- 
ſand tods of wool are allowed to be yearly exported 
from England into Jerſey, duty free; and, having 
been finely combed, and perfectly drefied, are knit 
into ſtockings, gloves, and various other articles 

of 


| 
' ö 
t 
[ 
f 
| 
' 
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of dreſs. This is the chief employment of the 
women. The dexterity and expedition with which 
they diſpatch a pair of ſtockings are almoſt incred- 
ible. To them light and darkneſs are indifferent. 
A woman ſeen walking without her ſtocking in her 
hand is ſtigmatized with idleneſs. So attached are 
they to this employment, that they have appro- 
priated to knitting the name of werk. In ſum- 
mer they aſſemble in large numbers, and fit in a 
ring under the trees, which make of all the roads 
a continued avenue; and the avocation muſt be 
urgent that can call them from the ſocial party. 
In winter, a number of houſes ſend forth their fair 
ones, nodturna carpentes penſa puellas, fitting on 
loft ruſhes, carefully picked and dried for that pur- 
pole. There ſeros hyberni ad luminis ignes pervigi- 
lant, and, from the cloſe of day till midnight, an 
univerſal activity prevails. Nor let it be imagin- 
ed that thele hours are dull and tedious. They 
indulge their native mirth in innocent recreation, 
and the ſong of feltivity forbids the intruſion of 
melancholy. The young men, returned from their 
more hardy occupations of the day, repair to theſe 
chearful meetings. There, ſeated in the middle 
of the ring, they pay their offerings at the ſhrine 
of beauty, and yield their ſouls to the impulle of 
love, which is here generally attended with an in- 

nocence 


Oeuvre, from which is derived the verb oawrer, which, 
in the Jerſey dialect, ſignifies 4% Knit. 
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nocence and ſimplicity unknown in larger coun- 
tries. 

The greateſt part of the ſtockings manufactured 
in Jerſey are exported to London, from whence 
they are ſent to Portugal, and various parts of Eu- 
rope. Their quality is ſo excellent, that few, who 
have experienced the uſe of them, will wann 
lay them aſide. 

The other article of export, which deferves to be 
mentioned, is cows. They are well known in the 
ſouthern counties of England, under the denomi- 
nation of Alderney, or Norman cows. In the 
month of June laſt, no leſs than 120 were exported 
to England, and all are the produce of the iſland. 

Were I to give you a complete lift of the articles 
imported into Jerſey, it would greatly increaſe the 
price of your next number. It will be ſufficient 
to rank under the imports almoſt all the neceſſaries, 
conveniencies, and luxuries of life. In the moſt 
plentiful years, the iſland yields little more than 
half the corn ſufficient for the maintenance of its 
inhabitants. This will appear evident, if we con- 
ſider that it does not contain the proportion of one 
acre of land to every individual -+, In the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, the produce of the iſland 
was more than adequate to its conſumption. But 
the increaſe of its population, and the converſion 
of a great part of the arable land into orchards, 

Vol. IV. Ne 24. Mm render 


It is calculated that there are above ſeven acres to every 
perſon in England. 
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render a ſupply from England abſolutely neceſſary, 
even though bread is conſtantly made of barley for 
the uſe of labourers. 

The great ſource of employment and of wealth 
to the iſland, ariſes from the maritime trade. In 
purſuit of this object, they make frequent voyages 
to England, Ireland, France, Holland, Dantzic, 
and many other parts of Europe. They employ 
leveral veſſels in the logwood trade. But the 
Newfoundland fiſhery has hitherto been their firſt 
conſideration. This year, no lels than 63 veſſels, 
carrying near 3000 men, failed from Jerſcy for this 
purpoſe. They diſpoſe of their fiſh in the har- 
bours of Spain and Italy, and their returns are in 
ſpecie. This excellent branch of fair and open 
trade, affords, in time of war, a number of hardy 
and experienced mariners to man the Britiſh fleets. 
It is, therefore, painful to a good citizen to give 
way to an apprehenſion, that the arrangements 
made at the laſt peace, will prove as detrimental 
to our trade, as they will be beneficial to our ene- 
mies. The weſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in the 
oulph of St. Lawrence, from the Straits of Belle 
Ifle to Cape Raye, is far fuperior to the reſt of the 
| iſland for the purpoſes of fiſhery, While the 
French were in poſſcſſion of Canada, they became 
ienfible of this advantage, and wifely reſolved, 
after the loſs of that province, to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of ſecuring the right of fiſhing on that 
coaſt. Some Jerſey men, who had formerly gone 
to Newfoundland on board the veſſels of St. Maloes 

| | | and 
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and Granville, perceived this circumſtance, and, 
during the laſt peace, reaped every advantage 
which couid reſult from this diſcovery, It was, 
therefore, extremely mortifyiog to them, to find 
that valuable coaſt ſccured to their enemies. Still, 
guided by the words of the articles of peace , they 
jaw the French could not poſſels the excluſive pri- 
vilege of fiſhing on that coaſt. A company, there- 
tore, from the iſland made, laſt year, a ſettlement 
in St. George's bay. The French commodore on 
that ſtation ordered them to leave that coalt, which 
was now become the fole property of his king. 
Mr. Sivret, who acted for the company, though 
unſupported by any military force, anſwered with 
a firm determination to maintain his poſt till the 
laſt extremity. A conference enſued, in which he 
effectually convinced the French officer of the Bri- 
tiſh right to that coalt, and finiſhed his cargo 
without the leaſt moleſtation. It is ſaid that a re- 
monſtrance has been made on this ſubject by the 
French to the. Engliſh miniftry; but it is hoped 
that the latter will be ſenſible that enough has been 
ſacrificed to the houſe of Bourbon, and fee the ne- 
ceſſity of vigour and reſolution. 

Bur the value of Jerſey to this country appears 
in the ſtrongeſt light, it we conſider it as an em- 
porium between France and England. Near 
200,0C0 l. worth of Britiſh manufactures are yearly 

Mm 2 ſent 


t His majeſty the king of Great Britain is maintained in 
his right to the iſland of Newfoundland, and to the adjacent 
ilands, &c. Article 4th of the definitive treaty. 


2 > 
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ſent from this iſland into the ports of St. Maloes 
and Granville. It is remarkable, that at Granville 
the gentle ſex, whoſe domeſtic duties, and whoſe 
tender frame, exempt them from laborious em- 
ployments in other countries, carry on a great part 
of the commerce between that place and Jerſey. 
Expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, and a 
boiſterous element, in their voyages to and from 
the iſland, and liable to the dangers ariſing from 
the numberleſs rocks, through which they muſt ſail 
in every part of their paſſage, they undergo theſe 
hardſhips with aſtoniſhing perſeverance, The rea- 
ion for which theſe maſcaline toils are impoſed upon 
ile women, is the abſence of the men, during the 
oreatelt part of the year, in the Newfoundland 
hſherv. The drels of theſe Granville temales is ſo 
{ingular as to attract the notice of every ſtranger. 
It is worthy of obſervation, that, in the midſt of 
the various changes, which faſhion perpetually in- 
trod uces in France, they have retained their ori- 


gina! dreis from time immemorial. Their head— 


drels confiſts of ſeveral yards of the cleareſt lawn, 
collected at the top of the head into various fanci- 
tal folds. Their boſom is covered with a ſmall 
Jouble handkerchief of the fame; and from their 
neck hangs a black ribbon, at the end of which is 
moſt gracetully ſuſpended a little croſs. An under 
:acket of printed calico lurrounds their body, with 
iarge loole ſleeves extending to the wriſts; and over 
hat another of cloth of the lighteſt colours, with 


ce ves turned up a little below the elbow, with a 
| view, 
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view, no doubt, of diſplaying the beauty of e 
under jacket. Over the whole they wear a clus; 
of printed calico, reaching half-way down the pet. 
ticoat, with a large hood behind. The petticoa: 
is ſtuff, tied pretty high, of conſiderable dimen- 
fions, and gathered round the waiſt into a thouſand 
plaits, with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety. A neat 
ſlipper adorns the feet of the better ſort ; the lower 
content themſelves with wooden ſhoes. They pur- 
chaſe, in the iſland, worlted ſtockings of Jerſey 
manufacture; kerſies, Manchelter velvet, flannel, 
calico, cutlery ware, and other articles of Engliſh 
manufacture; and bring, at their return, French 
linen, cambrics, proviſions, ſuch as game, oy ſters, 
&c, It may be aſked, how they pals the contra- 
band merchandiſe they carry over? The method 
they adopt 1s extremely curious. They wrap their 
goods about them, ingeniouſly metamorpholing 
their cloth jackets into jackets of Mancheſter vel- 
vet, flannel, &c. and their ſtuff petticoats into 
petticoats of ſtockings, calico, kerſies, &c. Thus 
equipped, they weigh ſeveral hundred pounds, 
and ſometimes muſt be lifted out of the veſſel by 
means of pullies; and at their landing are carried, 
or rather dragged, through the town by ſome of 
their robuſt companions. The cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficers look on, bur are not permitted to ſearch their 
perſons. This indulgence was procured by a very 
whimſical adventure. A few years ago, one cf 
theſe women, whoſe name is Barbe Le Roi, and 
who is ſtill engaged in this traffic, involving her- 

M m 3 {cif 
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ſelf in theſe prohihited goods, diſembarked at 


Granville Immediately on her arrival, ſhe was 
| 1zed by the cultom-houſe officers, and conveyed 
ta the Douane, where they (tripped her of every 
thing about her, that was illegal; after which there 
remained nothing but her naked ſelf. The mer- 
riment occaſiontd by this phænomenon was great, 
and the offi ers could not refrain from ſeveral un- 
ſcemly jeſts, and ludicrous reflections. Barbe Le 
Roi, however, like Marſha] Saxe, who, though 
he was worſted at the beginning of the battle of 
Fontenoy, ſaw clearly, notwithſtanding every un- 
promiſing circumſtance, that the day was his own; 
Barbe Le Roi perceived that, with proper manage- 
ment, notwithſtanding her preſent diſgraceful ſitu- 
ation, ſhe might bring this ſeeming misfortune to 
an advantageous iſſur. Determined to raile a 
ſtorm of indignation againſt the officers, ſhe tra- 
verſed the whole town in puris naturatibus. Some 
of the inhabitants laughed at the ſight ; but far the 
greater part vented the bittereſt execrations on the 
inhumanity of thoſe, who had deprived her of the 
veils of modeſty. She immediately procured pro- 
per recommendations to court; and having heard 
of the facility, with which the preſent queen of 
France permits the approaches of the loweſt of her 
ſubjects, ſhe repaired to Paris, and procured ad- 
mittance to her majeſty, She repreſented, with a 
{pirit and eloquence, which would have done credit 
to a much higher ſtation and a more poliſhed edu- 
cation, the barbarity with which ſhe had been 

| treated, 
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treated, the ſhameful ncceſſity, to which ſhe had 
been reduced, of going through the town without 
clothes, expoſed to the derifion of the licentious, 
and th: ſport of the gazing multitude, She in- 
treated her majeſty, for the lake of that ſcx, of 
which ſhe was ſo bright and lo glorious an orna- 
ment, not to leave unnoticed tuch a ſhametul vio- 
lation of decency ; and not to ſuffer abandoned 
men to fix an eternal ſtigma on the good name of 
defenceleſs women, under pretence of acting in 
conformity to law. The queen, ſenſibly affected 
with the relation of the piteous ſtory, engaged his 
majeſty to iſſue an order, prohibiting heacetor- 
wards all his cuſtom-houſe officers from ſearching 
the women. Armed with this order, the fource of 
riches and of plenty to her native town, Barbe Le 
Roi entered the place amidſt the praiſes, the bleſ- 
ſings, and acclama:ions of an innumerable croud of 
females, who conſidered her as their oracle, as 
the defender of their virtue, and the eſtabliſher of 
their rights. 

Such was the ſtate of things when J was in the 
iſland laſt ſummer. The late dict of the French 
court muſt, in a great meaſure, check this inter- 
courſe, Whatever may be the reſult of the preſent 
commercial negotiations between France and Eng- 
land, the appointment of Mr, Eden to accompliſh 
the treaty, gives rational hopes that an arrange- 
ment will be formed, producive of mutual ad- 
vantage, if poſſible, to both countries. At leaſt 
we may form the higheſt expectations from the 

M m 4 en- 
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endeavours of one, who ſhines forth as a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in that conſtellation of abilities 
which diſtinguiſhed the Portland miniſtry. Yet it 
is mortifying to reflect, that it is in the power of 
France to force us into a treaty, ſhall I ſay ? upon 
their own terms : a treaty, which will, more or leſs, 
diminiſh the advantages we enjoyed. It is a me- 
lancholy proſpect, to ſee one nation beginning to 
rival ſome of our manufactures; another ſhutting 
its ports againſt them, either by a total prohibi- 
tion, or by exorbitant duties productive of the 
lame effect; and all forming commercial alliances 
inimical to them. A good citizen will ſee, with 
the moſt pozgnant regret, the pillars, which raiſed 


and ſupported our maritime power, dropping one 
after another. I ſuſpect that I am wrong, when 
I differ 


© My excellent friend here uſes the true and appropriated 
language of John Bull, who being a little plethoric, thinks 
himſelf fick, and preſentlv dreams of danger :---the next 
Kep in the progreſs of his diſtemper has always been /acr;- 
Fees to the houſe of Bourbon,” and the neceſſity of wvigcur and 
rc/olution ? he is never cured but by a war; and if it is not a 
war of commerce, the medicine is not quite to his palate.--- 
My intelligence is either good for nothing, (but it certainly 
is not from newſpapers, for not one in the kingdom ever gave 
us an iota of the matter) or we have lately been in a very 
hopeful way, according to the friends of wigour aud reſolution; 
that is, on the eve of a war with France, and on commercial 
queſtions too. Some ſteps very much like it were taken in 
both kingdoms, after much remonſtrating on both ſides. I 
confeſs that wars, eſpecially for commerce, are objects of 
| my 
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1 differ from ſuch high authorities as Dean Tucker 
and Mr. Young; but I cannot be perſuaded to 
adopt the ſentiments of the former, that the navi- 


gation act owes its riſe to prejudice and ignorance, 
and 1s detrimental to this country; or to think, 
with the latter, that there is an advantage in our own 


fabrics being underſold by fereigners. It may be a 
weakneſs; it may be a prejudice: but 


If this be weakneſs, from my beating heart 

© Ah! never, never may that «vea4re/5 part. 

«© Orreasning pride a prejudice remove, 

On whoſe foundation ſtands my country's love! 4“ 


This 


my deteſtation: I abhor their principle: and I am old 
enough to know, that the vile brawls of party which always 
precede, and ſometimes occaſion them, are nothing more 
than the ſtruggle of many fools, for the emoluments of a few 
knaves,---This maxim is applicable to all parties and all mi- 
niſtries. If my ingenious correſpondent was as old as I am, 
he would write no panegyricks on any miniftry, Let their 
deeds, not their profeons, ſpeak for them; and the beſt deed 
they can give us 15 peace. | 

As to the pillars of maritime power dropping; where are 
the proofs ? What branch of commerce has leſſened 2 Where 
are there fewer ſailors? Had Mr. Valpy told vs, that Jerſey 
ſeamen are now idle who once were employed, it would be 
ſtronger evidence. than much apprehenſion ; but inſtead of 
that, he inſtances the preſent year as one, in that ifland, of 
extended vigour, and unabated alacrity. 


I know my 


friend's liberality of ſentiment too well to fear his being of- 
fended at this caveat which l enter againſt declamation, When 
the queſtion is that of figures alone. A.Y. 


+ Pye's Faringdon Hill. 
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This is not a place, nor am I diſpoſed, to at- 
tempt a confutation of the opinions of men, whoſe 
political abilities are fo univerlally acknowledged 
and admired; but I cannot help laying, that every 
conſideration of the ſubject only tends to ſtrengthen 
my Prejudice. 

| cannot finiſh what J have to ſay on the 
trade of Jerſey in this letter; but, before I con- 
clude it, let me thank you for the information, 
which you have given your readers in your laſt 
number on the corn trade, and for the excellent 
obtervations, which you have made on the cauſes 


oi the variation in the price of that commodity. 
Yours, &c. 


R. VALPY. 
Reading, Dec. 15, 1785. 
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EEVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO AGRICULTURE. 


I. 


Inſtruction Sur Le Parcage des Bites d Laine. 
Public par ordre du Rei. De L' Imprimerie Royale. 
12mo. 1785. Paris. | 


MONTH ſcarcely paſſes in France without 


£ 3 ſome attention of government towards the 
improvement of their national agriculture : how- 
ever ill the ſucceſs that attends their efforts, the 
inten- 
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intention is clear and manifeſt, and does them no 
inconſiderable honour. I he misfortune, however, 
that has pretty regularly accompanied their endea- 
vours, is that.of being deceived by the perions 
upon whole judgment they have relied Practical 
agriculture is quite out of the ſphere of matters 
and controllers general; they aſk the opinion of 
academicians and other gentlemen who live at 
Paris; and whether it is founded upon ſenſe or 
nonſenſe, truth or falſehood, is more than they can 
diſcover, 

In the piece before me, there are ſome obſerva- 
tions on the importance ot folding, that have no- 
thing objectable in them. Speaking generally 
on ſuch a ſubject is not difficult; but when they 
come to particulars, the errors are numerous and 
ſtriking. In page 4, they direct the ſheep-told to 
be moved thrice in 24 hours; by which means 300 
ſheep will in three or four months manure 20 acres: 
this moving the fold, in a ſucceeding paſſage, is 
quoted as an engliſh practice. There is not ſuch 
a thing in this kingdom ; in all my enquiries I ne- 
ver yet found a fold ſhifted at all in the night, nor 
can there be a more abſurd practice imagined, for 
the variations gained by ſuch a {cheme would be 
much better attained by varying the ſize ot. the 
fold. At page 11, this change of fold is directed 
to be at 1 o'clock in the morning; at 5 o'clock ; 
and at 9 o'clock. P. 16, upon graſs lands the 
fold ordered to be kept much longer than on arable; 
in a dry time it may remain without ſhifting two or 

three 
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three nights. For what reaſon? But to argue on 
ſuch nonſenſe would be uſeleſs. P. 17, it is ſaid, 
that 10 or 12 cows (for by folding no ſheep houſe 
is ſoppoſed to be included) will in a common year 
vield 200 loads of dung, each of 40 or 50 cubic 
cet. 1 wiſh Mons. le Controller would favour me 
with a receipt to raiſe ſuch a quantity as 20 ſuch 
iuads per cow; he ſhall be my magnus Apollo if 
he does. P. 19, folding cows and hogs mention- 
et as an engliſh practice. Where is it to be met 
with? 

The ſyſtem of folding recommended in this tract 
is fcarcely in any inſtance founded on practice: 
the general merit of the huſbandry cannot be 
doudted; and probably their farmers know that 
already, without being able to practiſe it. Their 
ſheep-houſes, every where common in France, are 
much better (if they had more air) than fuch fold- 
ing as here deſcribed. The right ſyſtem of it, as 
well known in England, is not touched on The 
dependance of the courſe of crops on it, not men- 
tioned The crops to be folded for, and at what 
 t-afon, not named-—T he precautions in driving to 
told; in lambing z in having various folds at dif- 
ierent parts of a farm to ſave driving, not hinted 
at In a word, the deficiencies of this eſſay as a 
practical treatiſe are fo numerous, that I may ven- 
ture to aſſert the author utterly ignorant of every 
part of the ſubject, but a vague idea that ſheep 
may be folded; and that the practice is profitable. 


In- 
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II. 


Inſtruction ſur la Maniere de condiure ef gouverner 
Les Vaches, que Le Roi a fait diſtribuer aux pau- 
vres familles de la Generalite de Paris. Par 
Mons. Chabert. Paris De L*Imprimerie _— 
12mo. 1785. 


WW HEN inſtructions are drawn up for the uſe of 

poor families, they muſt of neceſſity” be very 
ſimple; and the great object is to give them no 
advice but what ts certainly beneficial. There is 
much plain good ſenſe in this paper, which may, 
for what I know, be wanting to thoſe to whom it 
is addreſſed. 

The author aſſerts, that lucerne gives milk of 2 
poor quality. 

In poor paſtures he directs that the cows ſhould 
feed at large: but in rich ones, and in lucerne, 
clover, ſainfoine, &c. to be ſtaked. This cer- 
tainly is bad management; if a plant is too luxu- 
riant to be fed in common, ſoiling is then eſſenti- 
ally neceſlary ; but that is a practice M. Chabert 
does not approve. | 

He very properly recommends ſtraw being mix 
ed with hay in making a ſtack for cows, in whict 
caſe the hay need not be made ſo much as in com- 
mon. This is a good practice. 

He lays great ſtreſs on currying the cows every 
day with as much attention as horſes, I have nn 


| 
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. thing to ſay againit the practice where labour is 2d. 
or 41. a day; but we very well know, in England, 
tha: exceedingly valuable cows are managed to the 
higheſt advantage without it, Dreſling a team of 
horfes is very expenſive ; not from the labour it 
really demands, but from the abules inſeparable 
from ſervants; who make a pretence of ſuch fiddle 
faddle work to go out later, and leave work 
earlier. ; ED 

Cloſe warm ſtables for cows very jultly con- 
demned. | ED 

He directs corn in the ſheaf, as barley or oats, 
to be given to cows that are big with calf, and the 
beſt hay. This is mere viſionary theory : a prac- 
tiſe that never did, and never will anſwer. Butter 
at 5 8. a lb. would not pay it. ED 

The directions of managing cows in calving are 
good: the wine, cyder, or perry for five or fix 
days, will appear ridiculous in England; but when 
cows are made tender by being houſed always very 
warm, probably thoſe cares are the more neceſſary. 
We do not find, in our climate, ſo much attention 
demanded as M. Chabert directs. | 
His directions never to wean calves in leſs than 
fix weeks, or two months, is directly contrary to 
the practiſe of this kingdom. Among our farmers 
1 have known it very generally aſſerted, that the 
- earlicr a calf is weaned, the eaſier it is to wean it. 
I have, however, known a different practiſe ſuc- 
cced very well, His aflertion that the cows milk 

78 
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is not wholeſome for man till two months after 
calving, is totally unfounded. 

In rearing calves, he directs them to be turned 
out of the ſable as ſoon as they afe ſtrong enough 
to follow the cow; from whence it appears that 
he keeps it with the mother. 

His remedy for the flux in calves, is to give them 
often every day till cured, yolks of eggs beat up 
in red wine, and water in which bran has been 

boiled. 

his little eſſay ſhews the author to have attend- 
ed very much to cattle ; there are few errors in it, 
and it abounds with advice that cannot be taken by 
any of the perſons to whom it is addreſſed without 
advantage. The author is director general of the 
Veterinarian School of Alfort; an eſtabliſhment 
that does honour to France. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FOR 
OCTOBER, 1785. 


By the Randard Wincheſter buſhel of $ gallons. 


| Wheat. Barley. Oats, Jeans. 
London, 4 6x 3 


3) 
COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middleſex, 4. 61 3 67 # 3% .. 2 10 
Surrey, 4 75 3 6 2 62 4 8 
Hertſord, 4 9+ 3 52 2 47 4 8 
Bed ford, 4 10 3 938 3 6: 
Cambridge, 4 61 3 2 OZ 139 
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Nottingham, 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


From Nov. 22, to Dec. 20, 1785. 


Par Prices. Preſent.” 
Venice, 491 — 483 
Genoa, 54 — 44+ 
Leghorn, 51. 89 dec, — 46? 
Liſbon, 67.166 dec, — 64% 
Paris, 29.149 dec, — 284 
Cadiz, 43. 2 dec, — 343 
Madrid, 43. 2 dec. — 34s 
Amſterdam, 36.59 dec, — 37.5 
Hambro' % «·W—WG ES 5 
Dublin, 85 — . 83 


The firſt 7 for us, as they fall ſhort of the par 
price; the laſt 3 as they exceed it. 

From hence it appears, that exchanges are in 
our favour with all the world, Hambro' (that is 
Ruſſia and the North) alone excepted. The ba- 
lance in our favour with Ireland is trifling. We 
are in treaties of commerce with both Ruſſia and 
that country. The ſtate of exchanges ought not 
to be forgotten with either. Moſt of the exchanges 
are very much in our favour. That of Amſter- 
dam never can be much ſo, from the great ſums 
the Dutch have in our funds. 
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